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The  Approach  to 
Reading  in 
Starting  Points 
in  Reading  Revised 


The  approach  to  reading  in  SPIR  Revised  is  based  on  a 
point  of  view  that  has  been  tested  by  experience, 
informed  by  the  latest  research,  and  tempered  by  the 
classroom  reality. 

The  following  beliefs  form  the  basis  of  our  approach  to 
reading. 

Reading  begins  with  graphic  symbols,  but  the  process 
of  reading  is  not  only  the  decoding  of  the  symbol  but  the 
reconstruction  of  meaning.  As  students  search  for 
meaning,  they  interact  with  the  print,  bringing  to  the 
reading  situation  their  own  experiences,  purposes,  and 
expectations  and  matching  them  with  the  author’s. 

Reading  is,  therefore,  a  thinking  process.  Students 
should  be  encouraged  to  apply  reasoning  skills — 

“What  do  I  already  know  about  this  topic?’ ’ 

“Does  this  sentence  make  sense?’’ 

“Could  this  statement  be  true?’’ 

Furthermore,  as  students  reason  with  the  print,  they 
actively  classify  and  order  the  ideas,  hypothesize,  judge, 
and  discriminate -all  basic  thinking  skills. 


A  reading  program  must  provide  students  with 
opportunities  to  read  a  wide  range  of  material  for 
different  purposes.  Exposure  to  non-fiction  in  all  forms, 
reference  materials,  pictures,  charts,  and  graphs  must 
be  balanced  with  fictional  forms  if  the  reading  program 
is  to  meet  the  student’s  personal,  school,  and  societal 
needs. 

Reading  is  only  one  facet  of  a  total  language  arts 
program.  Opportunities  to  talk,  listen,  view,  write,  and 
dramatize  in  preparation  for  and  as  a  response  to 
reading  are  an  integral  part  of  the  reading  process.  To 
facilitate  this  integration,  selections  are  best  organized 
into  themes. 

The  ability  to  read  is  developed  by  reading.  Stated 
simply,  this  means  two  things: 

•  providing  planned  opportunities  for  students  to  read 
independently 

•  providing  systematic,  organized  skills  instruction 
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Five  Important 
Characteristics  of 
Starting  Points 
in  Reading  Revised 


SPIR  Revised  contains  rich  and 

varied  content  J 


SPIR  Revised  fosters  integration  of  the 
language  arts 


•  an  ideal  balance  between  fiction  and  non-fiction  is 
contained  in  each  reader 

•  opportunities  are  provided  for  students  to  read  a  wide 
variety  of  forms  -  short  story,  novel  excerpt,  poem,  play, 
newspaper  article,  diary 

•  students  are  exposed  to  Canadian  material  featuring  a 
variety  of  Canadian  settings  and  Canadian  authors 

•  texts  include  student- written  material  -  poems, 
stories 

•  topics  are  chosen  from  other  subjects  of  the  curriculum 


SPER  Revised  promotes  thinking  and 
reasoning  skills 


•  Chapter  Opener  pages  in  the  student  text  help 
students  relate  the  reading  material  to  their  own 
experience 

•  practical  strategies  in  the  lesson  plans  help 
students  to: 

classify  details  which  relate  to  main  ideas 
order  events  in  a  story 

judge  ideas  in  terms  of  their  own  experience 
discriminate  reality  from  fantasy,  fact  from  fiction 
hypothesize  about  story  organization  and  outcomes 


•  selections  are  organized  into  14  themes 

•  additional  language  arts  activities  are  presented  in  the 
companion  series,  Starting  Points  in  Language  Revised 

•  follow-up  activities  extend  the  reading  to  the  other 
language  arts 

•  pre-reading  activities  foster 

speaking  /listening  /  writing  /  viewing  activities 


SPIR  Revised  encourages  students  to  interact 
with  the  print 


•  introductions  to  selections  set  a  purpose  for  reading 

•  use  of  marginal  notes  guides  students  through  the 
selection 

•  follow  up  activities : 

enable  students  to  respond  thoughtfully  to  what  they 
have  read 

invite  students  to  do  something  with  what  they  read 
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SPIR  Revised  teaches  reading  skills  and 
promotes  independent  reading 


•  a  clear-cut  instructional  focus  supports  young  readers 
in  their  acquisition  of  comprehension  and  vocabulary 
skills 

•  comprehension  lessons  teach  students  that  there  is  a 
difference  in  skills  needed  to  read  a  story  and  skills 
needed  to  read  factual  materials: 

order  of  events  is  stressed  in  narratives  and  “how  to" 
directions 

understanding  how  authors  organize  their  main  ideas 
and  details  is  stressed  in  non-fiction 
understanding  special  uses  of  language  is  stressed  in 
poetry 

in  informational  articles  students  are  taught  a  strategy 
to  preview  the  selection,  scan  for  main  ideas,  then  to 
read  carefully  for  specific  information 

•  the  vocabulary  instruction  teaches  students  to  practise 
useful  strategies  to  obtain  meaning  from  words 

•  marginal  notes  direct  the  skill  focus  for  students 

•  summary  activity  enables  students  to  apply  a  key  skill 
from  the  theme 


•  the  handbook  in  the  pupil  text: 

offers  helpful  strategies  to  students  for  what  they  can 
do  before,  during,  and  after  they  read 
highlights  simple  terminology  about  literary  devices 
tells  students  what  they  can  do  when  they  don’t  know 
a  word 

•  opportunities  are  provided  for  students  to  read 
independently: 

annotated  bibliographies  are  included  in  the  guide  for 
each  theme 

some  To  do  activities  direct  students  to  additional 
reading 

•  Departure  Points  activities  include  research 
suggestions 
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Objectives 


The  objectives  taught  in  SPIR  Revised  represent  a  list  of 
essential  skills  necessary  for  comprehension.  The 
objectives  are  organized  into  5  general  categories: 
Understanding  Main  Ideas  and  Details 
Understanding  Sequence  and  Structure 
Making  Judgments 
Appreciating  the  Choice  of  Language 
Using  Study  Skills 

Within  each  general  category,  related  skills  contributing 
to  the  general  objective  are  clustered. 


Consistent  with  recent  thinking  and  research,  there  is 
no  hard  and  fast  distinction  between  literal  and 
inferential  comprehension.  What  separates  literal  from 
inferential  is  whether  or  not  the  answer  is  explicitly 
stated.  Some  type  of  inference  can  be  and  often  is 
involved  in  all  of  the  objectives  listed.  Even  in 
responding  to  many  literal  questions  the  reader  may 
have  to  use  inferential  reasoning,  by  applying  prior 
knowledge  to  the  text  in  order  to  understand  it. 

The  overall  objectives  taught  in  SPIR  Revised  are  all 
listed.  The  objectives  printed  in  color  represent  the 
skills  taught  for  this  grade  level. 

The  Workbook  accompanying  this  program  provides 
additional  practice  in  these  objectives. 


Main  Objective 

The  students  will  be  asked  to: 

UNDERSTANDING 

MAIN  IDEAS 

AND  DETAILS 

•  gain  literal  and  inferential  comprehension  of  main 
ideas 

•  gam  understanding  of  details: 

which  support  main  ideas,  opinions 

which  lead  to  characterization 

which  establish  setting 

which  lead  to  problem  solving 

which  establish  a  point  of  view 

which  relate  ideas  (comparison  and  contrast) 

which  are  found  in  pictures  and  diagrams 

Main  Objective 

The  students  will  be  asked  to: 

UNDERSTANDING 
SEQUENCE  AND 
STRUCTURE 

•  gain  literal  and  inferential  comprehension  of  sequence 

•  follow  directions 

•  use  sequence  to  predict  outcomes 

•  use  sequence  of  events  to  determine  causes  and 
effects 

•  identify  and  respond  to  different  forms  of  writing 

understanding  the  structure  of  different  forms  of 
narration 

understanding  the  structure  of  different  forms  of 
non-fiction 

understanding  the  structure  of  poetry 

Main  Objective 

The  students  will  be  asked  to: 

MAKING 

JUDGMENTS 

•  evaluate  and  judge  ideas  in  terms  of  personal 
experience 

•  evaluate  and  judge  ideas  in  terms  of  the  (author’s) 
point  of  view 

•  evaluate  and  judge  ideas  according  to  reality /fantasy, 
fact  /opinion,  fact/fallacy 

•  evaluate  and  judge  ideas  to  determine 
humor,  bias,  plausibility,  credibility 

feelings,  attitudes,  motivation 
relevancy,  irrelevancy 

•  evaluate  and  judge  ideas  by  drawing  conclusions 

•  evaluate  and  judge  ideas  to  determine  solutions 

•  evaluate  and  judge  ideas  in  terms  of  worth,  acceptability 

Main  Objective 

The  students  will  be  asked  to: 

APPRECIATING 

THE  CHOICE  OF 
LANGUAGE 

•  determine  the  author’s  purpose  in  terms  of  language 
choice 

•  appreciate  and  understand  elements  of  the  author’s 
craft 

•  appreciate  and  respond  to  simple  figurative  language 

•  appreciate,  understand,  and  respond  to  picturesque 
language 

•  appreciate,  understand,  and  respond  to  connotative 
and  denotative  language 

Main  Objective 

The  students  will  be  asked  to: 

USING 

STUDY  SKILLS 

•  perceive  organization  by: 
scanning  to  find  the  main  idea 

scanning  to  prepare  questions 
scanning  to  obtain  an  overview 

•  locate  specific  information  by: 

reading  details  in  a  chart,  pictures 
reading  to  find  answers  to  questions 
reading  to  find  supporting  details 

reading  to  determine  (author’s)  point  of  view 
reading  to  determine  solutions  to  problems 
encountered 

reading  to  draw  conclusions  based  on  information 

•  reconstruct  information  by  recording  / organizing  in 
various  forms 

Specific  Things 
to  Note  About 
Teaching  Reading 
Using  SPIR  Revised 


TEACHIN^OMPREHENSION^^J| 

Teaching  Comprehension  with  Different  Types  of 
Material 

To  meet  the  student's  personal,  school,  and  societal 
needs  SPIR  Revised  presents  clear-cut  instruction  in 
comprehension  using  a  variety  of  written  forms. 

Various  types  of  reading  place  different  comprehension 
demands  on  the  reader.  The  Starting  Points  in  Reading 
Revised  program  recognizes  this  and  provides 
instruction  that  is  appropriate  to  the  type  of  reading. 

Fiction 

Students  are  exposed  to  many  types  of  fictional  prose  - 
myths,  legends,  realistic  fiction,  mystery,  science 
fiction ...  In  fiction  the  presence  of  characters,  a  plot 
line,  and  the  special  use  of  language  often  work  together 
to  spark  the  imagination,  emotionally  involve  the  reader, 
and  carry  the  reader  forward.  The  skills  presented  for 
fictional  selections  aid  comprehension  by  familiarizing 
students  with  the  type  of  fiction  they  will  read  in  the 
pre-reading  activities,  and  by  allowing  students  to 
predict  what  the  story  will  be  about  using  different 
clues.  Marginal  notes  are  placed  strategically  in  the 
student  text  to  allow  students  to  reflect  on  characters’ 
motives  and  actions,  to  point  up  a  special  use  of 
language,  or  to  target  appropriate  places  for  predictions 
or  confirming  predictions. 

Non-fiction 

Most  of  the  reading  students  are  required  to  do  in  other 
subjects  is  non-fiction.  When  reading  non-fiction  a 
reader  must  be  able  to  identify  and  recreate  the  author’s 


ideas  and  organization.  Strategies  such  as  previewing  or 
scanning  to  locate  headings,  subheadings,  or  topic 
sentences  aid  comprehension.  Once  this  general 
organization  is  perceived  students  are  asked  to  set  or 
ask  questions,  then  read  the  selection  carefully  to  obtain 
the  required  information. 

Non-fictional  selections  are  often  more  densely  packed 
with  concepts.  Adequate  time  spent  in  pre-reading, 
activities  clarifying  concepts,  identifying  the  meanings 
of  any  technical  vocabulary,  and  discerning  what 
students  already  know  about  the  topic  will  help  them 
approach  the  reading  of  informational  material  with 
confidence. 

To  round  out  the  exposure  to  various  forms  of  writing, 
students  are  taught  techniques  for  understanding 
information  in  charts,  maps,  graphs,  photographs,  and 
drawings. 

Strategies  to  teach  comprehension 

Each  reader  brings  a  unique  set  of  experiences  to  the 
reading  situation.  In  fact,  the  same  selection  may  be 
understood  in  different  ways  depending  on  the  reader's 
background. 

Instructional  moments  in  comprehension  occur  before, 
during,  and  after  reading  the  selection.  SPIR  Revised 
presents  strategies  to  facilitate  comprehension  at  each 
of  these  phases. 

Before  Reading 

Before  students  read,  strategies  taught  should  help 
them  to  relate  the  ideas  in  the  selection  to  their  own 
experience,  to  anticipate  and  predict  meaning,  and  to 
set  a  purpose  for  reading.  Important  strategies  at  this 
phase  include  discussing,  charting,  brainstorming , 
associating ,  viewing  and  predicting.  In  approaching 
non-fiction,  scanning  headings  and  topic  sentences  to 
preview  the  selection  is  important. 
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During  Reading 

As  students  read  a  selection  they  interact  with  the 
author's  ideas.  In  most  cases  this  is  silent  and  personal. 
During  this  phase  marginal  notes  are  provided  which 
comment  on  an  idea  in  the  selection  or  which  encourage 
students  to  predict  what  will  happen  next  or  to  confirm  a 
guess  they  have  already  made. 

During  guided  reading  these  notes  could  serve  as 
stopping  points  for  discussion. 

After  Reading 

Questions  are  provided  in  the  Talking  Points  part  of  the 
lesson  plan.  They  are  designed  to  draw  together  various 
interpretations,  to  extend  the  interpretation,  or  to  enable 
students  to  reflect  further  on  the  author's  ideas. 

Specific  skill  instruction  is  provided  in  the  Skill  Points 
section.  This  instruction  focusses  on  a  specific  and 
appropriate  comprehension  skill. 

Some  important  strategies  at  this  phase  are  classifying 
ideas  into  main  ideas  and  details,  sequencing ,  judging 
ideas  according  to  information  in  the  selection  and  to 
personal  experience,  skimming  and  rereading.  In 
addition,  comprehension  is  enhanced  by  reconstructing 
information  in  the  form  of  charts,  lists,  reports  and 
summaries. 

Finally,  comprehension  is  fostered  in  the  Departure 
Points  part  of  the  lesson.  This  phase  allows  students  to 
extend  the  author’s  ideas.  Important  activities  include 
listening,  speaking,  writing,  dramatizing ,  exploring 
other  media,  researching  and  creating  artistically. 


TEACHING  VOCABULARY 


To  assist  students  to  understand  the  meaning  of  words 
the  Starting  Points  in  Reading  Revised  program 
approaches  vocabulary  development  and  word 
identification  in  two  ways. 

Theme  Words 

Themes  provide  a  context  and  more  time  for  students  to 
acquire  vocabulary  and  concepts.  Each  theme  suggests 
a  vocabulary  development  activity  in  the  Ongoing 
Activities.  Words  chosen  to  complete  this  activity 
should  be  collected  over  the  duration  of  the  theme.  Set 


up  an  area  so  that  students  can  display  the  words  as 
they  complete  the  activity. 

As  a  variation,  once  a  reasonable  number  of  words  have 
been  generated,  the  words  can  be  sorted  into  groups 
according  to  concepts  or  spelling  patterns.  If  you  desire, 
use  these  words  as  a  basis  for  an  integrated  spelling 
program.  If  you  use  a  separate  spelling  program  you  and 
the  students  could  choose  some  words  from  the 
collected  words  to  add  to  each  weekly  list. 

Unfamiliar  Words 

Most  unfamiliar  words  can  be  unlocked  through  several 
strategies  which  focus  on  the  words  in  context. 

As  students  unlock  words  they  are  taught  to: 

•  identify  or  predict  the  meaning  by  searching  the 
surrounding  text  for  clues  to  the  meaning 

•  paraphrase  or  state  the  meaning  in  their  own  words 

•  check  their  paraphrase  in  the  context  to  ensure  that  it 
makes  sense 

•  focus  on  any  structural  elements  (prefix,  root,  or  suffix) 
to  unlock  meaning 

•  visualize  the  setting  as  an  aid  to  understanding  the 
meaning 

•  place  themselves  in  the  position  of  the  character  as  an 
aid  to  understanding  the  meaning 

•  extend  their  awareness  of  the  unfamiliar  word  by 
exploring  other  words  they  know  that  are  similar  in 
appearance 

•  confirm  their  prediction  by  checking  a  dictionary 

•  explore  the  multiple  meanings  of  a  word  in  different 
contexts  to  discover  its  variety  of  uses 

Some  words  are  difficult  for  students  to  unlock  through 
context.  Usually  these  are  technical  words  related  to 
content  area  reading.  It  is  recommended  that  these 
words  be  taught  prior  to  reading.  For  example,  in 
pre-reading,  a  brainstorming  or  word  association 
activity  may  be  suggested.  At  this  time  words  that 
students  contribute  should  be  charted  or  listed  and  the 
meaning  clarified  or  given.  After  the  selection  is  read, 
draw  attention  to  the  meanings  of  these  words  again. 
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USINC^HI^ANDBOOIC^^^I 

Conveniently  located  at  the  end  of  the  reader  is  a 
handbook.  This  handbook  has  several  purposes: 
to  explain  the  reading  process 

to  outline  strategies  for  dealing  with  unknown  words 
to  introduce  simple  elements  of  the  author’s  craft 

Written  for  the  student,  the  handbook  summarizes  the 
strategies  and  content  of  the  program.  It  can  be  used  in 
several  ways. 

Teacher-directed  lesson 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year  teach  one  or  two  lessons 
using  selected  headings  to  acquaint  students  with  the 
contents  of  the  handbook.  For  example,  following  the 
first  reading  selection  that  is  fictional  prose,  use  the 
handbook  section  ‘‘Reading  a  story”  as  a  summary  of 
the  strategies  used  during  the  lesson.  Repeat  the  same 
procedure  following  the  first  non-fiction  selection  using 
the  “Reading  for  information”  section.  As  an  extension 
of  the  lesson,  establish  a  bulletin  board.  Divide  it  into 
two  parts:  Fiction  and  Non-fiction.  Underneath  each 
title  write  ' ‘Before  you  Read ;  ”  “  After  you  Read .  ”  As  you 
use  the  lesson  plans  in  the  guide  to  teach  the  selections 
in  SPIR,  draw  together  specific  pre-reading  and 
follow-up  strategies  or  activities  taught  and  place  them 
in  the  appropriate  category.  Encourage  students  to 
apply  these  strategies  as  they  are  reading 
independently. 

Independent  reference 

Once  students  have  familiarized  themselves  with  the 
content  of  the  handbook  they  could  use  particular 
sections  of  it  for  reference.  For  example,  when  they  are 
asked  to  write  a  story  as  a  Departure  Point  activity  they 
might  refer  to  the  section  “How  do  authors  make  you 
interested?”  When  they  are  asked  to  write  about  or 
discuss  characters  they  might  refer  to  the  section  “If 
you  read  a  story  how  do  you  know  about  characters?’  ’ 
When  students  are  doing  research  work  they  might  refer 
to  the  “How  do  you  read?”  section. 

Group  activity 

Use  the  section  “How  does  a  story  end?”  as  a  group 
activity.  Have  students  develop  a  chart  about  story 


endings.  Have  them  discuss  the  questions  and 
categorize  story  endings  under  the  headings  suggested 
in  the  handbook. 

Parent  information 

Often  parents  are  interested  in  knowing  what  and  how 
reading  is  taught.  At  a  curriculum  information  meeting 
teach  a  sample  reading  lesson(s).  Summarize  what  you 
did  by  referrmg  the  parents  to  the  appropriate  section  in 
the  handbook.  This  is  an  excellent  way  to  acquaint  them 
with  the  methods  and  content  used  to  teach  reading. 


NOTING  READABILITY 


A  deliberate  attempt  has  been  made  to  ensure  that  the 
reading  selections  in  SPIR  Revised  are  at  an  appropriate 
reading  level.  The  readability  of  all  selections  has  been 
calculated  using  the  Fry  Readability  Formula  (1977). 
Based  on  the  results,  we  have  included  beneath  the  title 
of  each  selection,  where  applicable,  the  relative 
difficulty  with  code  designation  as  follows: 

□  =  below  grade  level 

□  □  =  at  grade  level 

□  □  □  =  above  grade  level 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  Fry  Formula  predicts 
readability  on  two  factors  only  -  word  difficulty  and 
sentence  length.  It  does  not  evaluate  the  content  of  the 
reading  material,  ie.  whether  it  describes  concrete 
experiences  or  abstract  ideas;  it  does  not  distinguish 
between  an  informal  writing  style  and  a  formal  writing 
style;  it  does  not  measure  the  extent  to  which  new  ideas 
and  new  vocabulary  are  defined  in  context.  In  assessing 
the  suitability  of  selections  for  particular  students,  it  is 
important  to  consider  these  factors  as  well  as  the 
experiential  background  the  student  brings  to  the 
reading  task. 

Selections  which  are  listed  as  below  grade  level  may  in 
fact  present  a  challenge  for  the  reader  because  of  these 
factors.  Selections  designated  as  above  grade  level  may 
prove  to  be  easy  if  students  have  sufficient  interest  and 
motivation  to  read  them. 
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How  to  Teach 
the  Program 


A  NOTE  ABOUT  THEMES 


Selections  in  SPIR  Revised  are  organized  within  themes. 
Several  criteria  were  used  in  selecting  themes  for  each 
level  of  the  Starting  Points  program. 

First,  a  theme  had  to  be  of  interest  to  most  students  at 
these  age  levels. 

Second,  the  theme  had  to  provide  a  functional 
framework  for  the  teaching  and  learning  of  language  arts 
skills. 

A  third  consideration  was  the  range  of  themes  at  each 
level.  Language  arts  has  a  content  of  its  own  and 
therefore  each  level  contains  themes  about  language 
and  literature.  Reading  and  language  skills  are 
necessary  for  learning  in  all  subject  areas,  and  for  this 
reason  each  level  includes  themes  that  might  be 
classified  as  social  studies  or  science.  In  order  to  use 
and  build  on  the  students’  out-of-school  experiences, 
each  level  contains  themes  about  sports,  art,  or 
leisure-time  activities.  Because  the  language  arts  skills 
are  so  closely  related  to  personal  growth  and 
development,  there  is  at  each  level  one  theme  that 
encourages  students  to  think  about  human  relationships 
and  values. 

The  use  of  themes: 

•  provides  “freedom  within  structure"  and  is  a  practical 
and  workable  arrangement  for  the  teacher  who  wants 


students  to  learn  the  basic  skills  of  communication  and 
at  the  same  time  have  sufficient  opportunity  for  creative 
expression 

•  makes  it  possible  for  students  of  all  abilities  to 
participate  in  the  same  unit  of  work  by  providing 
reading  materials  of  varying  lengths  and  difficulty  and  a 
broad  choice  of  suggested  activities 

•  facilitates  learning  by  giving  students  a  longer  period 
of  time,  as  well  as  a  context  in  which  to  obtain 
information  and  acquire  vocabulary 

•  places  “skill"  development  within  a  larger  framework 
to  help  ensure  that  meaningful  learning  and  transfer  of 
the  skill  can  occur 

•  encourages  interdisciplinary  studies 


MANAGING  THE  THEME 


I 


Because  each  theme  provides  a  broad  choice  of 
suggested  activities  as  well  as  specific  skill 
development,  the  following  information  is  important  for 
managing  instruction. 

Each  theme  in  SPIR  Revised  contains  eight  parts: 
Overview 
Objectives 

Introducing  the  Theme 
Ongoing  Activities  for  the  Theme 
Integration  with  SPIL  Revised 
Specific  Teaching  Suggestions 
Culminating  the  Theme 
Evaluating  the  Theme 

The  following  guide  explains  what  you  will  find  in  each 
part  and  offers  a  suggested  way(s)  to  use  it. 
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OVERVIEW 


What  You  Will  Find 


How  to  Use  It 


Theme  focus  and  summary  of  selection  content 


Read  it  to  obtain  an  overview  of  the  aspects  of  the  theme 
which  are  presented. 


OBJECTIVES 


What  You  Will  Find 


How  to  Use  It 


Clearly  stated  objectives  which  outline  the  target  skills 
for  the  theme 


•  Establish  an  objectives  check  list.  As  students  work 
through  the  theme,  observe  and  evaluate  how  well  they 
are  achieving  the  objectives. 

o  Use  the  workbook  pages  to  provide  additional  practice 
in  the  objectives. 


INTRODUCING  THE  THEME 


What  You  Will  Find 


How  to  Use  It 


A  suggested  introductory  activity  designed  to: 

help  students  share  what  they  already  know  about  the 
theme 

set  the  focus  or  direction  of  the  theme 

collect  real  or  vicarious  experiences  about  the  theme 

generate  interest  in  the  theme 


•  Use  the  activity  with  the  whole  class. 

o  Relate  the  activity  to  the  Chapter  Opener  pages  in  the 
student  reader. 
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ONGOING  ACTIVITIES  FOR  THE  THEME 

What  You  Will  Find  How  to  Use  It 


A  range  of  activities  designed  to: 
•  develop  vocabulary 


•  extend  reading 


•  relate  to  other  areas  of  the  language  arts : 

research 

language 

writing 

speaking  /listening 
other  media 


•  Start  the  vocabulary  activity  with  the  whole  class. 

Have  pupils  contribute  words  individually  or  in  groups 
as  the  theme  progresses. 

o  As  a  variation,  once  a  significant  number  of  words 
have  been  generated  you  might  classify  the  words 
according  to  spelling  patterns  (prefixes,  suffixes,  words 
with  double  consonants . . . )  and  use  them  for  spelling 
lists. 

•  Set  up  a  book  corner  using  the  suggested  book  and  any 
other  books,  magazines,  charts,  etc.  which  you  or  the 
students  add. 

o  Provide  planned  time  for  students  to  read 
independently. 

o  Multiple  copies  of  some  of  the  books  could  be  used  for 
small  group  novel  study. 

•  Some  books  provide  information  which  students  can 
draw  from  in  their  research. 

•  Decide  which  are  best  suited  to  the  whole  class,  which 
will  be  done  in  small  groups,  and  which  will  be  done 
independently. 

o  Assign  some  at  the  beginning  of  the  theme  so 
students  can  work  on  them  as  the  theme  progresses. 

o  Provide  specific  time  during  the  theme  for  some 
activities  to  be  done. 

o  Encourage  some  activities  to  be  done  individually. 
Provide  time  at  the  end  of  the  theme  for  students  to 
share  their  ideas. 
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INTEGRATION  WITH  STARTING  POINTS  IN  LANGUAGE 


What  You  Will  Find 


How  to  Use  It 


Two  specific  ways  that  activities  in  Starting  Points  in 
Reading  Revised  integrate  with  Starting  Points  in 
Language  Revised  are: 

•  a  general  overview  page  displaying  objectives, 
experiences,  and  products  from  each  program 


•  a  suggested  step  by  step  integration 


•  Obtain  a  general  preview  of  the  range  of  experiences 
which  are  provided. 

o  Plan  your  own  integration  by  deciding  which 
experiences  and  activities  (products)  you  want  to 
develop. 

•  Follow  the  numbered  pattern  for  an  integration  of  the 
two  programs. 
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SPECIFIC  TEACHING  SUGGESTIONS 


What  You  Will  Find 


How  to  Use  It 


Easy  to  use  lesson  plans  designed  for  ease  of  teaching. 

•  Some  lessons  have  4  parts: 

Starting  Points 

pre-reading  activities  which  tune  up  students  for  the 
ideas  in  the  selection,  set  a  purpose  for  reading,  and 
preview  the  selection 
Talking  Points 

questions  to  check  comprehension  of  the  selection 
includes  the  To  think  about  question  in  the  student 
text 

Skill  Points 

a  clear-cut  teaching  strategy  which  focusses  on 
comprehension  and  vocabulary  skills 
may  include  the  To  do  activity  from  the  student  text 
Departure  Points 

creative  activities  which  extend  the  reading  to  the 
other  language  areas 

may  include  the  To  do  activity  from  the  student  text 

•  Some  lessons  have  only  3  parts: 

Starting  Points 
Talking  Points 
Departure  Points 

In  these  lessons  (some  poetry  and  short  articles)  the 
skills  are  incorporated  in  the  Talking  Points. 

•  Readability  designations  are  clearly  provided  in  boxes 
beneath  the  selection  title. 

Code :  □  =  below  grade  level 

□  □  =  at  grade  level 

□  □  □  =  above  grade  level 

•  Occasionally,  and  when  appropriate,  important 
information  is  included  in  an  Information  to  Note. 

This  information  provides: 

background  to  the  selection 
background  about  the  author 
specific  teaching  information 


•  Develop  this  activity  orally. 


•  Use  the  questions  for  group  discussion.  In  some 
instances  students  may  write  answers  to  these 
questions. 

•  Use  as  teacher-directed  lessons. 


•  Choose  the  appropriate  activity  or  activities  for  your 
students. 


•  Teach  these  lessons  for  enjoyment  or  for  interesting 
information. 


•  Spaces  have  been  provided  in  the  Guides  for  your 
convenience  in  adding  notes  and  activities. 

•  Use  the  readability  guide  to  help  you  match  the 
selections  to  your  student’s  ability. 


•  Use  the  asterisked  notation  after  the  title. 
oRead  the  information  before  you  plan  the  lesson. 
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CULMINATING  THE  THEME  1 

What  You  Will  Find 

How  to  Use  It 

A  suggested  activity  designed  to  synthesize  for  the 
students  what  they  have  learned  in  the  theme  so  that 
they: 

•  Use  the  activity  with  the  whole  class. 

•  apply  and  transfer  what  they  learned  to  a  new  situation 

•  relate  any  ideas,  gleaned  from  independent  work  they 
have  done,  to  the  ideas  in  the  selections 

EVALUATING  THE  THEME  1 

What  You  Will  Find 

How  to  Use  It 

Suggested  method(s)  for  evaluating  the  objectives  of  the 
theme 

This  includes  the  "Summary  Activity’’  from  the  student 
text. 


•  Use  the  activity  at  the  end  of  the  theme  to  evaluate 
how  well  students  have  developed  the  major  skill(s)  of 
the  theme. 
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Lesson  Plans 
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Supersaurus 


OVERVIEW 

Children  are  always  fascinated  with  dinosaurs.  Perhaps 
the  forbidding  size  of  the  well-known  species  combines 
with  the  ferocity  of  some  to  enliven  the  activity  of  a 
child’s  fantasy  world.  Or  perhaps  dinosaurs  exist  so  far 
back  in  the  “muds  of  time’’  as  to  assume  almost 
mythical  characteristics. 

Opportunity  is  given  in  this  theme  for  the  students  to 
become  informed  about  dinosaurs  as  well  as  to  enjoy 
fanciful  writing  about  them.  “What  Are  Dinosaurs?" 
page  14,  “How  Did  Dinosaurs  Get  Such  Strange 
Names?"  page  15,  and  “Why  Did  Dinosaurs  Die  Out?" 
page  16,  give  general  information  about  dinosaurs. 
“Fossils,"  page  18,  tells  how  fossils  are  formed  and 
offers  a  step-by-step  outline  of  how  to  make  fossils. 
“Types  of  Dinosaurs,"  page  20,  discusses  the 
characteristics  of  the  two  main  groups  of  dinosaurs. 
“The  Dinosaur  Family  Tree,"  page  22,  and  “Dinosaur 
Chart,"  page  24,  give  an  overview  of  the  dinosaur 
family.  “Dinosaurs  of  Canada,"  page  26,  gives  facts 
learned  from  the  skeletons  of  dinosaurs  that  once 
roamed  this  country.  In  contrast,  there  is  a  fantasy 
story,  “Ever  Ride  a  Dinosaur?"  page  29,  about  a  man 
who  takes  a  dinosaur  ride,  and  several  imaginative 
poems.  “Long  Gone,"  page  12,  “Our  Pets,"  page  25, 
and  “If  I  Had  a  Brontosaurus,"  page  38,  play  with 
words.  The  results  are  pure  fun.  The  poems 
“Dinosaurs,"  page  13,  and  “When  Dinosaurs  Ruled  the 
Earth,"  page  36,  are  more  serious  and  reflective. 


SPIL/R 


Objectives 

•  preparing  news  reports 

•  understanding  "-ologist”  words 

•  researching  report  topics 

•  using  the  time-connectives  before, 

after,  when,  and  until 

•  using  commas  with  before,  after, 

when,  and  until 


‘Numbers  which  appear  in  boldface  type 
refer  to  Teacher’s  Guide  pages.  Numbers  in 
lightface  type  refer  to  the  student  text 
pages. 


Experiences 


using  theme-related  vocabulary 
(ongoing) 

discussing  ideas  related  to  theme 
(ongoing) 

comprehending  selections  related  to 
theme 

-non-fiction: 

'Ultrasaurus'  may  be  biggest 
ever  found  p.  116 
Three- Metre  Creature  Walked 
on  Two  Legs  p.  119 

—  fiction: 

from  The  Enormous  Egg  p.  114, 
118 

developing  writing  skills 

—  using  the  time- connectives 

before,  after,  when,  and  until 
p.  124,  p.  146 

—  using  commas  with  before,  after, 

when,  and  until  p.  125,  p.  147 
additional  reading  on  the  theme 

p.  149 


Products 

Speaking  I 'Listening 

•  discussing  dinosaurs  p.  132 

•  discussing  story  topics  p.  132 

•  discussing  stories  p.  133,  p.  134, 

p.  116 

•  discussing  vocabulary  p.  133, 

p.  136,  p.  138,  p.  139,  p  119 

•  discussing  sentences  p.  134 

•  discussing  sound  words  p.  134 

•  discussing  fact/fiction,  fact/opinion 

p.  134,  p.  135 

•  discussing  opinion  words  p.  135, 

p.  137,  p.  138 

•  discussing  sizes  p.  136 

•  discussing  news  articles  p.  137, 

p.  138, p. 117 

•  discussing  organization  p.  139, 

p.  140 

•  discussing  careers  p.  139 

•  discussing  report  topics  p.  141, 

p.  144,  p.  122 

•  discussing  key  words  p.  141,  p.  143 

•  discussing  resource  materials 

p.  142,  p.  120 

•  playing  a  game  p.  143 

•  discussing  note-taking  p.  145 

•  discussing  time-connectives  p.  146, 

p.  147,  p.  124 

Writing 

•  writing  a  fantasy  story  p.  132 

•  writing  sentences  p.  136,  p.  147, 

p.  125 

•  writing  fables  p.  138 

•  writing  about  a  paleontologist  p.  139 

•  writing  character  sketches  p.  139 

•  diary  writing  p.  140 

•  listing  dinosaur  words  p.  140 

•  charting  dinosaurs  p.  141 

•  writing  questions  p.  143 

Drama 

•  pantomiming  p.  133 

•  acting  out  situations  p.  134,  p.  137 

Art 

•  constructing  dinosaurs  p.  136 

•  making  a  display  p.  145 

Research 

•  using  the  library  p.  144 
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Focus: 

dinosaurs:  facts  and  fantasies 


Topics: 

•  dinosaurs  •  paleontologists  •  fantasies 


SPIR/R 


Objectives 

•  locate  specific  information  by 

—  reading  to  find  answers  to 

questions 

—  reading  details  in  a  chart 

•  reconstruct  information  by 

recording/organizing  in  outlines, 
charts 

•  gam  literal  and  inferential 

comprehension  of  sequence  of 
process 

•  evaluate  and  judge  ideas  according 

to  reality/fantasy 

•  evaluate  and  judge  ideas  by  drawing 

conclusions 


Experiences 

•  relating  ideas  to  be  experienced  in 

the  selections  to  personal 
experience  or  to  personal 
knowledge  (STARTING  POINTS) 

•  setting  a  purpose  for  reading 

(STARTING  POINTS) 

•  reading  the  selections 

—  non-fiction: 

What  Are  Dinosaurs?  p.  14 
How  Did  Dinosaurs  Get  Such 
Strange  Names?  p.  15 
Why  Did  Dinosaurs  Die  Out? 
p.  17 

Fossils  p.  18 

Types  of  Dinosaurs  p.  20 
Dinosaurs  of  Canada  p.  26 

—  fiction: 

Ever  Ride  a  Dinosaur?  p.  29 

—  poetry: 

Long  Gone  p.  12 
Dinosaurs  p.  13 
Our  Pets  p.  25 

When  Dinosaurs  Ruled  the  Earth 
p.  36 

If  I  had  a  Brontosaurus  p.  38 

—  charts: 

The  Dinosaur  Family  Tree  p.  22 
Dinosaur  Chart  p.  24 

•  discussing  concepts  and  ideas  from 

selections  (TALKING  POINTS) 

•  reflecting  on  ideas  from  the 

selections  (TO  THINK  ABOUT) 

•  developing  comprehension  skills 

(SKILL  POINTS) 

•  developing  vocabulary /word  attack 

strategies  (SKILL  POINTS) 

•  additional  reading  on  the  theme  p.  25 


Products 

Speaking  /Listening 

•  listening  to  a  story  p.  30 

•  discussing  facts  about  dinosaurs 

p.  30 

•  discussing  the  expressions  on 

dinosaurs'  faces  p.  42 

•  teaching  younger  classes  about 

dinosaurs  p.  42 

•  making  up  endings  p.  43 

Writing 

•  writing  about  dinosaurs  p.  17,  p.  28 

•  describing  feelings  about  dinosaurs 

p.  28 

•  making  a  list  p.  19,  p.  23 

•  writing  a  story  from  a  dinosaur's 

point  of  view  p.  37 

•  making  a  chart  p.  35 

Drama 

•  dramatizing  a  scene  with  a  dinosaur 

p.  41 

Art 

•  drawing  a  dmosaur  p.  28 

•  illustrating  a  poem  p.  28 

•  creating  finger  prmt  pictures  p.  30 

•  making  fossils  p.  32 

•  making  potato  prints  p.  32 

•  drawing  fantasy  dinosaurs  p.  33 

•  drawing  oneself  with  a  pet  p.  37 

•  drawing  cartoons  p.  41 

•  drawing  baby  dinosaurs  p.  43 

Research 

•  finding  out  about  dinosaurs  p.  28, 

p.  39 

•  writing  to  a  museum  for  information 

p.  39 

•  collecting  stories  about  dinosaurs 

p.  41 
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OBJECTIVES 


Main  Objective 

The  students 
will  be  asked  to: 

Using  Study  Skills 

•  locate  specific 
information  by 

-  reading  to  find 
answers  to  questions 

-  reading  details  in  a 
chart 

•  reconstruct  information 
by  recording/organizing 
in  outlines,  charts 

Other  Objectives 

The  students 
will  be  asked  to: 

Understanding  Sequence 
and  Structure 

•  gain  literal  and 
inferential 
comprehension  of 
sequence  of  process 

Making  Judgments 

•  evaluate  and  judge  ideas 
according  to  reality/ 
fantasy 

•  evaluate  and  judge  ideas 
by  drawing  conclusions 

The  workbook  accompanying  this  program  provides 
additional  practice  in  these  objectives. 

INTRODUCING  THE  THEME 

Introduce  the  dinosaur  theme  by  means  of  a  riddle 
activity.  Ask  questions  such  as:  What’s  as  big  as  this 
room?  What’s  as  tall  as  a  three-storey  building?  What 
has  teeth  as  big  as  your  hand?  What  makes  a  sound 
like  thunder  when  it  walks?  Keep  asking  questions  and 
adding  clues  until  the  students  come  up  with  the 
answer  "dinosaur.”  Then  show  the  students  pictures  or 
models  of  dinosaurs  and  ask  them  if  they  can  name  the 
different  kinds  of  dinosaurs.  Write  on  the  board  any 
names  of  dinosaurs  the  students  mention.  Then  direct 
them  to  the  introduction  of  the  theme  on  page  11  and 
read  it  with  them. 

The  students  may  be  interested  to  know  that  the  suffix 
"saurus”  comes  from  a  Greek  word  meaning  lizard. 
From  what  they  know  about  dinosaurs,  do  the  students 
think  of  them  as  a  kind  of  lizard?  Encourage  the 
students  to  ask  questions  about  dinosaurs  and  record 
these  questions  on  large  pieces  of  poster  paper  cut  into 
a  dinosaur  shape.  Certain  students  could  be  put  in 
charge  of  answering  each  question  and  when  the 
answer  is  learned  during  the  study  of  the  theme  they 
could  write  it  underneath  the  question. 

Have  several  reference  books  available  for  students’  use 
during  the  study  of  the  dinosaur  theme. 


ONGOING  ACTIVITIES  FOR  THE 
THEME 

1 .  Have  the  students  make  a  booklet  on  the  dinosaur 
theme.  They  could  give  it  a  title,  illustrate  the  title 
page,  and  include  pages  according  to  the  following 
headings: 

Table  of  Contents 

Facts  I  Know  About  Dinosaurs 

Things  I  Like  Best  About  Dinosaurs 

My  Favorite  Dinosaur 

Dinosaur  Writings 

Any  facts  which  the  students  know  about  dinosaurs 
could  be  filled  in  under  the  "Facts  I  Know  ...”  heading 
before  the  students  read  any  of  the  selections. 

2.  Have  a  table  for  sculpture  of  various  types  of 
dinosaurs  which  the  students  could  make  from 
plasticine,  modelling  clay,  or  papier-mache.  Clay  can  be 
made  by  mixing  well  250  mL  salt,  1  L  flour,  and  375  mL 
water.  Knead  the  clay.  When  the  sculptures  are  made, 
dry  them  in  the  air  or  bake  in  a  moderate  oven  for  an 
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hour.  When  dry,  paint  or  varnish.  A  diorama  could  then 
be  made,  using  shoe  boxes  with  sand,  leaves,  plants, 
etc.  as  background. 

3.  A  mural  could  be  made  with  the  background  of 
trees,  grass,  plants,  and  hills  made  with  colored  paper 
or  fabric.  A  three-dimensional  effect  can  be  obtained  by 
using  crumpled  paper  for  hills  and  twigs  for  trees. 
Dinosaurs  could  be  added  to  the  mural  during  the  study 
of  the  theme  as  the  students’  factual  knowledge 
increases.  Encourage  students  to  make  a  factual 
background  by  researching  the  appropriate  terrain. 

4.  As  a  way  of  presenting  new  or  difficult  words  during 
the  theme,  draw  a  large  dinosaur  similar  to  the  one  on 
pages  10  and  11  of  the  student  text.  Cut  pieces  of 
paper  in  triangular  shape  as  scales,  and  as  each  new 
word  is  learned,  write  it  on  one  of  the  scales  and  attach 
it  to  the  dinosaur. 

5.  Have  as  many  as  possible  of  the  following  titles 
available  for  students  to  read  as  they  study  this  theme. 

Bibliography: 

Aliki.  My  Visit  to  the  Dinosaurs.  Crowell.  1969. 

Good  illustrations  and  information  on  basic 
dinosaurs. 

K-Gr.  4. 

Armour,  Richard.  A  Dozen  Dinosaurs.  Ulus,  by  Paul 
Galdone.  McGraw-Hill.  1967. 

The  author’s  verse  on  dinosaurs  is  both  entertaining 
and  instructive.  There  is  also  a  pronunciation  key  for 
each  of  the  dozen  dinosaurs  described. 

K- Adult. 

*Bowman,  Bob.  Dateline  Canada.  Holt,  Rinehart  and 
Winston.  (©1967)  1973. 

Facts  about  Canada.  Dates  and  happenings,  past 
and  present  for  those  interested  in  information  about 
our  country. 

Gr.  9-13. 

Butterworth,  Oliver.  Enormous  Egg.  Little,  Brown.  1956. 
Adventure  ensues  when  a  baby  "dinosaur”  hatches 
from  the  egg. 

Gr.  4-6. 

Cole,  William,  ed.  Dinosaurs  And  Beasts  Of  Yore. 

Collins.  1979. 

A  collection  of  humorous  verse  about  pterodactyls, 
brontosauri  and  mastodons. 

Gr.  1-5. 

Corbett,  Scott.  The  Foolish  Dinosaur  Fiasco .  Illus.  by 
Jon  McIntosh.  Little,  Brown.  1978. 

A  tale  of  magic  and  dinosaurs. 

K-Gr. 4. 


Craig,  M.  Jean.  Dinosaurs  and  More  Dinosaurs.  Four 
Winds  Press.  1968. 

Well-organized  information  on  a  large  number  of 
well-known  and  lesser-known  dinosaurs. 

Gr.  2-4. 

Lampman,  Evelyn  Sibley.  Shy  Stegosaurus  of  Crickett 
Creek.  Illus.  by  Hubert  Bull.  Doubleday.  1955. 

The  reticent  Stegosaurus  named  George  allows  only 
Joan  and  Joey  Brown  to  see  and  talk  to  him. 

Gr.  5-8. 

Parish,  Peggy.  Dinosaur  Time.  Harper.  1974. 

Gives  information  in  simple  terms  on  several 
dinosaurs. 

Gr.  1-3. 

*Parsons,  Harry.  Foul  And  Loathsome  Creatures. 
Ottawa:  Indian  and  Northern  Affairs.  1976. 

A  guide  to  reptiles  such  as  snakes,  salamanders, 
frogs,  and  toads. 

Gr.  1-12. 

*Potter,  Janet.  Dinosaurs.  Peguis.  1980. 

Part  of  the  Reading  Experiences  In  Science  series, 
the  book  is  divided  into  five  sections  which  combine 
humor,  poetry,  stories,  and  factual  information. 

Gr.  3-5. 

*Rowe,  Erna.  Giant  Dinosaurs .  Scholastic-TAB.  rev.  ed. 
1977. 

An  illustrated  book  on  dinosaurs  for  children. 

Gr.  1-5. 

*Russel,  Dale  A.  A  Vanished  World:  The  Dinosaurs  of 
Western  Canada.  Ottawa.  1977. 

Color  photographs  and  color  paintings,  wide  margins 
and  minimal  captions.  Seventeen  maps  and 
diagrams. 

Gr.  9  and  up. 

Selsam,  Millicent.  Sea  Monsters  of  Long  Ago.  Four 
Winds  Press.  1978. 

Good  information  and  illustrations  of  so-called  sea 
monsters. 

K-Gr.  3. 

*Swinton,  W.E.  Digging  For  Dinosaurs.  Clarke,  Irwin. 
1962. 

Addressing  young  paleontologists,  a  book  about 
dinosaurs  and  other  prehistoric  creatures. 

Gr.  4-6. 

Zim,  Herbert.  Dinosaurs.  Morrow.  1954. 

Information  on  dinosaurs,  in  well -organized  format. 
Gr.  2-4. 

^Canadian  Titles 
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INTEGRATION  WITH  STARTING 
POINTS  IN  LANGUAGE 

The  language  activities  in  “Supersaurus”  in  Starting 
Points  in  Language  might  be  integrated  in  this 
suggested  sequence: 


Starting  Points  in  Language  Revised  /A 

Pages  114-115.  Starting  Point  Activities 

1.  Page  116.  The  newspaper  report  and  activities 
based  on  the  excerpt  from  The  Enormous  Egg 
introduce  the  theme  in  both  a  fanciful  and  an 
informative  way. 


4.  Page  118.  The  short  excerpt  from  The  Enormous 
Egg,  the  article  ‘‘Three-Metre  Creature  Walked  on  Two 
Legs,”  and  follow-up  activities  introduce  the  students 
to  the  world  of  paleontology. 


Starting  Points  in  Reading  Revised /A 

Pages  10-11.  Chapter  Opener;  overview  of  the  theme 


2.  Pages  12,  13.  The  poems  “Long  Gone”  and 
“Dinosaurs”  invite  the  students  to  look  at  the  study  of 
dinosaurs  with  a  sense  of  fun. 

3.  Pages  14,  15,  16.  “What  Are  Dinosaurs?”  “How  Did 
Dinosaurs  Get  Such  Strange  Names?”  and  “Why  Did 
Dinosaurs  Die  Out?”  give  solid  information  about 
dinosaurs. 


5.  Page  18.  The  article  “Fossils”  looks  more  closely  at 
the  work  of  paleontologists. 

6.  Pages  20,  22,  23.  The  article  “Types  of  Dinosaurs,” 
“The  Dinosaur  Family  Tree,”  and  the  dinosaur  chart 
offer  concise  information  on  the  different  types  of 
dinosaurs. 
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Starting  Points  in  Language  Revised  /A 

7.  Page  120.  The  activities  on  researching  report  topics 
give  the  students  opportunity  to  use  the  facts  they 
have  learned  and  to  find  further  information  about 
dinosaurs  in  a  systematic  way. 


10.  Page  124.  The  language  activities  use  the  dinosaur 
theme  as  a  background  against  which  to  explore  the 
use  of  time-connectives. 


Starting  Points  in  Reading  Revised  /A 


8.  Page  25.  The  nonsense  poem  "Our  Pets"  offers  the 
students  a  brief  change  of  pace  in  their  study  of  the 
dinosaur  theme. 

9.  Page  26.  The  article  "Dinosaurs  of  Canada" 
continues  the  factual  study,  giving  students  a  glimpse 
of  dinosaurs  that  lived  close  to  home. 


11.  Page  29.  "Ever  Ride  a  Dinosaur?”  uses  dinosaur 
facts  as  the  basis  for  an  enjoyable  fantasy  story. 

12.  Pages  36,  38.  The  poem  "When  Dinosaurs  Ruled 
the  Earth"  offers  the  students  a  reflective  look  at  the 
dinosaur  world,  and  the  short  poem  "If  I  Had  a 
Brontosaurus”  rounds  out  the  theme  with  a  sense  of 
fun. 


SPECIFIC  TEACHING  SUGGESTIONS 


1.  Long  Gone/ 12 
Dinosaurs/ 13 


Starting  Points 

Have  the  students  look  at  the  title  "Long  Gone"  and 
speculate  on  its  meaning.  What  might  it  mean  in  a 
chapter  on  dinosaurs?  Read  the  poem  aloud  to  them 
while  they  read  along  silently  to  see  if  they’re  correct. 
The  poem  might  be  read  aloud  a  second  time  for  the 
enjoyment  of  the  rhyme.  After  you  have  discussed  the 
Talking  Points  for  this  poem,  ask  the  students  if  it 
makes  any  difference  to  them  that  dinosaurs  are 
extinct.  Do  they  wish  dinosaurs  were  still  alive  so  they 
could  actually  see  them,  or  do  they  prefer  to  picture 
them  in  their  imagination?  Then  read  them  the  poem 
"Dinosaurs"  to  find  out  what  the  poet  says  about  their 
extinction. 


Talking  Points  for  “Long  Gone” 

•  Did  you  enjoy  this  poem?  What  did  you  like  about  it? 
(Answers  will  vary.) 

•  Pick  out  all  the  "saur"  and  "saurus”  words  in  the 
poem.  What  words  has  the  poet  used  to  rhyme  with 
these?  What  other  words  can  you  find  to  rhyme  with 
them? 


Talking  Points  for  “Dinosaurs” 

•  What  does  the  poet  mean  when  she  says  that 
dinosaurs  don't  count  because  they're  dead?  Do  you 
agree  with  her?  Why?  (Answers  will  vary.) 

•  What  does  the  poet  suggest  about  dogs  and 
dinosaurs?  (Dogs  dig  up  bones  and  would  be  very 
interested  in  buried  dinosaur  bones  if  they  were  not  so 
long  buried  that  they  had  no  scent.) 

•  What  do  you  think  a  dog  would  do  if  it  sniffed  a 
dinosaur  scent  or  came  across  a  dinosaur  bone? 
(Answers  will  vary.) 

•  Discuss  the  To  think  about  on  page  13  of  the  student 
text. 


Departure  Points 

Research 

•  Have  the  students  find  out  all  they  can  about  two  of 
the  dinosaurs  mentioned  in  "Long  Gone."  They  could 
classify  their  information  under  the  following  headings: 

Physical  characteristics 
What  they  ate 
Where  they  lived 

This  could  be  put  in  their  booklet  under  the  heading, 
"Facts  I  Learned  About  Dinosaurs." 

Writing 

•  Have  the  students  write  a  story  or  poem  about  an 
encounter  with  a  dinosaur.  To  help  them  get  started, 
the  following  questions  might  be  asked:  Where  did  you 
see  the  dinosaur  —  in  your  bedroom  at  night?  on  the 
playground  when  you  were  trying  to  play  a  game  with 
your  friends?  during  a  rainstorm?  in  some  far-away 
country  that  you  visited?  What  kind  of  dinosaur  was  it? 
Did  it  speak  to  you?  Did  you  answer?  Were  you  afraid? 

•  Cut  out  the  shape  of  a  dinosaur  and  have  the  students 
write  inside  it  all  the  words  they  can  think  of  that 
describe  dinosaurs  or  their  feelings  toward  them. 

Art 

•  Have  the  students  draw  a  picture  of  a  dinosaur  as 
part  of  their  usual  surroundings  —  in  the  house,  the 
neighborhood,  the  school  playground.  If  they  wish,  they 
could  try  drawing  the  dinosaur  to  scale. 

•Have  students  illustrate  part  of  the  poem  "Dinosaur;” 
perhaps  a  picture  of  a  dog  sniffing  for  dinosaur  bones, 
or  a  cartoon  of  a  dinosaur  walking  inside  a  person's 
head. 
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2.  What  Are  Dinosaurs?/ 14* * 

How  Did  Dinosaurs  Get  Such  Strange  Names?/ 15 
Why  Did  Dinosaurs  Die  Out?/ 17 
□  □  □ 


Starting  Points 

Read  the  introduction  with  the  students.  For  each 
selection  have  them  follow  the  directions  given  in  the 
introduction  and  tell  them  to  think  of  other  questions 
related  to  the  title  question.  Make  a  list  of  these 
questions.  Then  have  them  read  each  selection  to  find 
the  answers. 


Talking  Points  for  ‘‘What  Are  Dinosaurs?” 

•  What  buildings  are  you  familiar  with  that  might  be  the 
size  of  nine  or  ten  elephants?  These  should  give  you  an 
idea  of  the  size  of  the  biggest  dinosaurs.  (Answers  will 
vary.) 

•  What  cartoons  do  you  know  of  that  show  dinosaurs? 
{The  Flmtstones ;  there  may  be  other  answers.) 

•  What  reptiles  are  you  familiar  with?  (snakes,  lizards, 
turtles,  alligators,  crocodiles)  Do  any  of  these  remind 
you  of  dinosaurs?  (Answers  will  vary.) 


Talking  Points  for  "How  Did  Dinosaurs  Get  Such 
Strange  Names?” 

•  Do  you  think  it’s  a  good  idea  for  plants  and  animals  to 
have  special  names  that  are  used  by  scientists  all  over 
the  world?  Why?  (Scientists  are  better  able  to  discuss 
problems  and  new  discoveries  when  they  all  use  the 
same  names.) 

•  How  would  you  translate  the  name  "Supersaurus”? 
(Answers  will  vary.) 

Talking  Points  for  "Why  Did  Dinosaurs  Die  Out?” 

•  What  do  you  think  it  would  be  like  for  human  beings 
if  dinosaurs  still  existed?  (Answers  will  vary.) 

•  If  new  animals  came  along  and  ate  the  same  food  as 
the  dinosaurs,  why  didn’t  they  die  out  instead  of  the 
dmosaurs?  (They  probably  were  more  intelligent  than 
the  dinosaurs.) 

♦Information  to  Note 

Some  students  may  experience  a  little  difficulty  in  reading  these 
selections  because  of  proper  names  and  the  unfamiliar  nature  of  the 
numerous  concepts.  These  students  will  be  aided  by  the  focussing 
strategy  suggested  in  the  Starting  Points  and  by  the  background 
information  they  have  already  discussed. 


Skill  Points 

Com pi  eh  ension 

The  key  comprehension  skills  presented  in  these 
selections  are  as  follows: 


locate  specific  information  by  reading  to  find 
answers  to  questions 

reconstruct  information  by  recording/organizing 
in  an  outline 


•Review  the  title  questions  and  the  students’  own 
question  list  from  Starting  Points.  Have  them  try  to 
answer  these  questions  with  facts  recalled  from  the  first 
reading  of  the  selection. 

•  Prepare  a  list  of  the  unanswered  questions  and  tell  the 
students  to  identify  which  selection  should  contain  the 
answer,  and  to  skim  the  selection  to  find  the  answer. 
The  questions  could  include: 

What  does  the  name  Tyrannosaurus  Rex  mean? 

What  is  known  about  dinosaur  bodies? 

Why  might  new  animals  have  caused  dinosaurs  to 
die  out? 

What  did  dinosaurs  eat? 

Were  dinosaurs  bothered  by  change  in  climate? 
Would  dinosaurs  have  killed  us  if  we’d  been  alive 
then? 

•  Write  all  the  facts  mentioned  in  the  story  on  separate 
strips  of  paper.  Using  the  title  questions  as  headings, 
have  the  students  place  the  strips  under  the 
appropriate  headings.  Post  these  on  the  wall  and 
encourage  the  students  to  refer  to  them. 

•  With  the  students,  tape  a  group  story  about  a 
dinosaur  that  contains  facts  learned  from  these 
selections.  Do  this  in  round  robin  style;  the  teacher 
could  set  the  situation  or  start  off  the  story  and  one  of 
the  students  could  continue.  At  a  given  signal  another 
student  picks  up  the  thread  of  the  story,  and  so  on  until 
all  the  students  have  a  turn  or  until  the  story  ends 
naturally. 
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Vocabulary 
Page  14 

•  Many  dinosaurs  had  scales  or  a  tough  plate  of  armor 
on  their  bodies. 

To  help  students  gam  meaning  from  these  underlined 
words,  use  this  strategy.  Have  the  students  paraphrase 
or  give  meaning  to  the  underlined  words  in  their  own 
words.  To  help  them  do  this,  discuss  clues  within  the 
sentence  such  as  “tough"  and  “armor."  What  does  the 
word  "plate"  suggest?  Elicit  that  it  means  something  flat, 
of  uniform  thickness,  solid.  With  the  students,  recall  the 
use  of  armor  by  medieval  knights.  What  was  the 
purpose  of  armor?  Which  animals  carry  their  own  armor 
today?  Elicit  turtle,  armadillo,  crab,  etc.  Which 
prehistoric  animals  carried  armor?  Elicit  stegosaurus, 
ankylosaurus ,  etc.  When  the  paraphrase  has  been 
established  have  the  students  use  the  paraphrase  in  the 
original  context  to  verify  the  accuracy. 


Departure  Points 

Speaking/  Listening 

•  If  possible,  read  a  fantasy  story  about  a  dinosaur  to 
the  students  and  have  them  pick  out  from  the  story 
actual  facts  which  they  have  learned. 

Writing 

•  Have  the  students  use  the  To  do  on  page  17  of  the 
student  text.  Their  story  might  begin  with  the  baby 
dinosaur  emerging  from  the  egg  in  the  illustration  on 
page  17. 

Art 

•  The  students  can  create  pictures  of  dinosaurs  using  a 
stamp  pad  and  fingerprints.  They  might  draw  an 
outline  first  and  fill  in  the  texture  of  the  hide  with  their 
inked  fingerprints.  Details  such  as  armor,  teeth,  eyes, 
could  be  added  with  paint  or  crayon. 


3.  Fossils/ 18* * 

□  □ 
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Starting  Points 

To  Introduce  this  selection  bring  in  something  that  has 
been  fossilized,  if  it  can  be  obtained,  or  make  a  fossil 
according  to  the  directions  given  on  pages  18  and  19. 
Ask  the  students  if  they  know  anything  about  how 
fossilizing  takes  place,  what  fossils  can  tell  us,  and  why 
people  collect  them.  Then  direct  them  to  the 
introduction  and  read  the  selection  with  them  to  find 
out  how  fossils  are  formed. 


Talking  Points 

•  Can  you  tell  in  your  own  words  what  a  fossil  is? 
(Answers  will  vary,  but  should  emphasize  the  fact  of 
preservation  in  rock.) 

•  Why  do  you  think  experts  in  paleontology  would  be 
interested  in  studying  fossils?  Is  this  something  you'd 
be  interested  in  doing?  (Answers  will  vary.) 

•  What  would  you  personally  choose  to  be  made  into  a 
fossil  so  that  people  in  future  times  would  be  able  to 
gain  information  from  it?  (Answers  will  vary.) 

•  Discuss  the  To  think  about  on  page  19  of  the  student 
text.  Suggest  that  students  research  any  unanswered 
questions. 


information  to  Note: 

If  the  students  make  their  own  fossils,  as  suggested  in  Departure 
Points,  have  them  blank  out  the  article  with  a  piece  of  paper  so  that 
they  can  follow  the  side  directions  on  pages  18  and  19  more  easily. 


Skill  Points 

Comprehension 

The  key  comprehension  skill  presented  in  this  selection 
is  as  follows: 


gain  literal  and  inferential  comprehension  of 
sequence  of  process 


•  Write  the  word  process  on  the  board  and  discuss  the 
meaning  of  it  with  the  students.  In  discussing  it,  bring 
out  the  fact  that  in  a  process,  steps  have  to  be  taken 
one  after  another  in  a  certain  order.  Have  the  following 
steps  written  down  on  separate  strips  of  paper  before 
the  lesson: 

remains  of  a  plant  or  animal  are  buried  under  soil, 
sand  or  mud 

soil  builds  up  fast  around  the  remains  and  water 
doesn’t  seep  in  too  quickly 

soil  grows  hard  as  the  layers  build  up  around  the 
remains 

the  shape  of  the  plant  or  animal  is  preserved  in  the 
hard  soil 

•  Ask  the  students  what  happens  in  the  fossilizing 
process.  As  each  step  is  mentioned,  put  the  strips  up 
on  the  board.  When  this  is  completed,  if  the  steps  were 
given  in  the  correct  order,  switch  one  or  two  of  them 
around  to  show  the  students  the  importance  of  the 
steps  occurring  in  their  correct  sequence.  Ask  the 
students  if  the  new  sequence  makes  sense  to  them.  For 
example,  does  it  make  sense  that  a  fossil  can  be  formed 
by  the  hardening  of  the  soil  if  there  are  no  plant  or 
animal  remains  underneath? 

•  Have  the  students  rearrange  the  steps  in  the  process 
in  a  way  that  makes  sense  to  them,  and  if  necessary 
refer  them  to  the  third  paragraph  in  the  selection  to 
find  out  the  correct  sequence. 

•  Discuss  with  the  students  possible  reasons  why  only 
some  of  the  dinosaurs  were  fossilized.  Why  weren't  all 
of  them  preserved?  (One  or  more  of  the  steps  in  the 
process  were  left  out.)  Speculate  with  the  students 
what  conditions  might  have  caused  some  steps  to  be 
missed. 
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4.  Types  of  Dinosaurs/20* 

□  □  □ 


Departure  Points 

Writing 

•  Have  the  students  use  the  To  do  on  page  19  of  the 
student  text. 

Art 

•  Have  the  students  make  their  own  fossils  according  to 
the  directions  on  pages  18  and  19  of  the  student  text. 

•  Have  the  students  make  potato  printings  of  dinosaurs. 
To  do  this,  cut  a  potato  in  half.  Draw  the  outline  of  a 
dinosaur  on  the  flesh  of  the  potato  and  with  a  knife  cut 
away  3  cm  of  the  potato  around  the  outline,  leaving  the 
shape  of  the  dinosaur  raised.  By  dipping  the  raised  part 
of  the  potato  in  poster  paint  the  students  can  print  a 
picture  of  dinosaurs,  illustrate  a  page  of  their  booklet,  or 
create  a  dinosaur  design  for  a  textile  or  wallpaper  print. 


Starting  Points 

If  possible,  get  large  colored  pictures  of  the  three 
dinosaurs  illustrating  this  selection  (they  are  the 
Tyrannosaurus,  the  Stegosaurus,  and  the  Plateosaurus). 
Discuss  with  the  students  the  differences  among  the 
three.  Then  have  them  classify  the  dinosaurs  according 
to  their  own  observation.  For  example,  they  may  notice 
the  difference  in  the  way  the  dinosaurs  walk,  the 
difference  in  covering  on  their  backs,  the  difference  in 
the  shape  of  their  mouths,  etc.  Ask  the  students  if 
there  are  other  ways  in  which  the  dinosaurs  might  be 
classified,  and  have  them  read  the  selection  to  find  out 
how  the  author  classifies  them. 


Talking  Points 

•  How  do  you  think  the  bird-feet  dinosaurs  protected 
themselves?  (Answers  may  vary,  but  probably  their 
ability  to  swim  helped  them.) 

•  Which  of  these  dinosaurs  do  you  think  had  the  easiest 
time  surviving?  Why?  (Answers  will  vary,  but  students 
will  probably  say  that  the  beast-feet  dinosaurs’  ability 
to  kill  other  dinosaurs  and  the  armored  dinosaurs’ 
protective  bone  structure  helped  them  to  survive.) 


^Information  to  Note 

Some  students  may  experience  a  little  difficulty  in  reading  this 
selection  because  of  the  technical  nature  of  the  material  and  the 
number  of  concepts  presented.  The  strategy  of  beginning 
classification  in  Starting  Points  should  familiarize  these  students  with 
this  concept  and  the  charting  in  Skill  Points  should  help  these 
students  to  gain  the  meaning. 
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Skill  Points 

Com  pi  eh  ension 

The  key  comprehension  skills  presented  in  this 
selection  are  as  follows: 


locate  specific  information  by  reading  to  find 
answers  to  questions 

reconstruct  information  by  recording/organizing 
in  a  chart 


•  Have  the  students  compare  their  own  classification 
with  the  author’s.  Are  there  similarities? 

•  Then  have  the  students  skim  the  selection  to  find  the 
two  groups  of  dinosaurs,  and  name  the  four 
sub-groups:  beast-feet,  lizard-feet,  bird-feet,  and 
armored.  Have  them  skim  the  selection  again  to  find 
the  characteristics  mentioned  for  each  of  these 
sub-groups  and  write  them  up  in  a  chart,  as  suggested 
in  the  first  part  of  the  To  do  on  page  21  of  the  student 
text.  The  chart  might  look  like  the  following: 


Departure  Points 

Art 

•  Have  the  students  draw  their  own  fantasy  dinosaur, 
giving  it  characteristics  from  each  of  the  four  groups. 
The  students  could  talk  about  the  habits  of  their 
created  dinosaur  based  on  their  collected  information  — 
what  it  eats,  where  it  lives,  etc. 

Speaking  / Listening 

•  Have  the  students  discuss  which  group  of  dinosaurs 
they  would  choose  to  belong  to  if  they  were  a  dinosaur. 
They  should  be  prepared  to  give  reasons  based  on 
information  from  the  selection. 


beast-feet 


lived  on 
land 

ate  animal 
meat 

walked  on 
backlegs 

used  front 
legs  for 
tearing  food 


lizard-feet 


walked  on 
four  feet 


bird-feet 

had  beaks 

long  flat 
tails 

swam 
in  water 


armored 


thick  plates 
or  horns 
protecting 
them  from 
enemies 


•  When  the  chart  is  finished  have  the  students  do  the 
second  part  of  the  To  do  activity.  They  could  look  for 
other  pieces  of  information  which  they  might  infer  from 
the  facts  given  in  the  selection  and  from  looking  at  the 
pictures.  For  example,  they  might  infer  that  the 
beast-feet  dinosaurs  had  large  teeth  for  eating  meat, 
whereas  the  dinosaurs  that  ate  plants  had  no  need  for 
such  large  teeth. 

•  Take  one  branch  or  sub-group  of  the  chart  and  write  a 
paragraph.  To  do  this,  have  them  turn  their  chosen 
heading  into  the  topic  sentence,  then  list  the  facts. 
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5.  The  Dinosaur  Family  Tree/ 22 


Starting  Points 

Have  the  students  look  first  at  the  time  periods  listed 
on  page  23.  From  the  information  given,  help  them  to 
figure  out  which  period  came  first,  which  came  second, 
and  which  came  last.  Help  them  to  pronounce  the 
names  of  the  periods,  and  then  have  them  look  at  the 
family  tree  of  the  dinosaurs. 


Talking  Points 

•  Which  dinosaurs  lived  in  the  first  period?  in  the 
second  period?  in  the  third  period? 

•  What  can  you  guess  about  dinosaur  development  by 
looking  at  the  family  tree?  (Students  may  say  that  the 
dinosaurs  seemed  to  get  bigger  and  some  became  more 
fierce,  etc.) 

•  Do  you  think  some  of  the  dinosaurs  from  the  first 
period  evolved  into  other  kinds  of  dinosaurs  in  the 
second  and  third  periods?  (Students  may  see 
similarities  between  the  Plateosaurus  and  the 
Brontosaurus,  and  the  Saltopos  and  the  Allosaurus, 
which  may  suggest  that  one  kind  of  dinosaur  evolved 
into  another.) 

•  Discuss  the  To  think  about  on  page  23  of  the  student 
text. 


Departure  Points 

Writing 

•  Have  the  students  write  a  poem  or  paragraph  on  their 
favorite  dinosaur,  giving  facts  they  already  know  about 
the  dinosaur  and  telling  the  things  they  like  about  it. 
This  could  be  inserted  into  their  booklet  under  the 
heading,  "My  Favorite  Dinosaur." 

•  Have  the  students  use  the  To  do  on  page  23  of  the 
student  text. 
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6.  Dinosaur  Chart/ 24 


Starting  Points 

Review  with  the  students  the  things  they  already  know 
about  dinosaurs:  names,  types,  sizes,  what  they  looked 
like,  what  they  ate,  and  where  they  lived.  Have  them 
look  at  the  headings  on  the  chart  and  discuss  with 
them  what  kinds  of  information  they  expect  to  find 
under  each  heading.  Then  read  across  the  chart  with 
them.  If  possible,  have  a  large  picture  or  model  of  each 
of  the  dinosaurs  mentioned  in  the  chart. 


Talking  Points 

•  Which  dinosaur  do  you  think  it  would  be  most  fun  to 
have  as  a  pet?  (Answers  will  vary.) 

•  Which  dinosaur  would  you  be  most  afraid  to  run  into? 
(Answers  will  vary.) 

•  Practise  reading  the  dinosaurs'  names  to  yourself  until 
you  can  say  them  easily. 


Skill  Points 

Com  preh  ension 

The  key  comprehension  skill  presented  in  this  selection 
is  as  follows: 


locate  specific  information  by  reading  details  in 
a  chart 


•  Prepare  a  list  of  questions  to  give  the  students 
practice  in  using  the  chart.  For  each  question,  ask  the 
students  to  tell  under  which  heading  the  information 
will  be  found,  and  to  find  the  information  which  will 
help  to  answer  the  question.  Questions  could  include 
the  following: 

What  dinosaur  would  you  be  likely  to  find  around 
lakes  and  rivers?  (Brontosaurus) 

Which  was  bigger  —  the  Ormtholestes  or  the 
Triceratops?  (Triceratops) 

Which  dinosaurs  had  armor  for  protection? 
(Stegosaurus  and  Triceratops) 

What  dinosaurs  would  the  Brontosaums  try  to  stay 
away  from?  (Tyrannosaurus  Rex,  Allosaurus) 

Which  dinosaur  ate  smaller  animals?  (Ornitholestes) 
Which  dinosaur  do  you  think  would  weigh  the  most? 
(Brontosaurus) 

Where  might  the  Brontosaurus  try  to  hide  from  the 
Tyrannosaurus  Rex?  Why?  (in  a  lake,  because 
Tyrannosaurus  Rex  lived  on  land) 
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7.  Our  Pets /2  5 


Departure  Points 

Speaking  / Listening 

•  Have  the  students  discuss  in  groups  the  life  of  the 
dinosaurs.  They  could  show  the  conflict  between  the 
meat-eating  and  plant-eating  dinosaurs,  and  the 
difficulties  a  dinosaur  like  the  Allosaurus  might  have  in 
getting  hold  of  one  of  the  large  armored  dinosaurs. 
Each  dinosaur  mentioned  in  the  chart  should  be 
represented,  and  the  students  should  show  in  the 
discussion  some  of  the  information  they  have  learned 
about  dinosaurs. 


Starting  Points 

Discuss  with  the  students  the  kinds  of  pets  they  have 
at  home.  Do  any  of  them  have  unusual  pets?  Name 
various  animals  and  ask  them  if  they  can  imagine 
having  these  for  pets:  a  mosquito,  a  buffalo,  a 
hippopotamus,  a  rhinoceros,  a  giraffe,  an  elephant,  a 
seal,  etc.  Ask  them  if  they  could  imagine  having  a 
dinosaur  for  a  pet.  Where  would  they  keep  it?  Where 
would  it  sleep?  What  would  they  feed  it?  How  would 
they  give  it  a  bath?  Then  tell  them  to  notice  the  kinds 
of  pets  the  poet  has  at  his  house.  Read  the  introduction 
with  them  and  then  read  the  poem  aloud  while  the 
students  follow  along  silently. 


Talking  Points 

•  What  pets  in  the  poem  do  you  think  it  would  be  fun  to 
have?  Why?  (Answers  will  vary.) 

•  Do  you  think  the  half-brick  would  be  as  much  fun  as 
the  live  pets?  Why?  (Answers  will  vary.) 

•  What  fun  things  do  you  do  with  your  pet?  (Answers 
will  vary.) 

•  Discuss  the  question  in  the  introduction  on  page  25. 
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8.  Dinosaurs  of  Canada/26 

□  □ 


Departure  Points 

Art 

•  Have  the  students  draw  a  picture  of  themselves 
having  fun  with  a  pet.  Perhaps  they  could  show  the  pet 
doing  something  crazy  or  unusual,  like  brushing  its 
teeth  or  washing  its  dishes. 

Writing 

•  Have  the  students  write  a  story  about  a  pet  dinosaur. 
They  might  give  the  dinosaur  human  qualities  and 
discuss  such  things  as  the  dinosaur's  favorite  TV 
program,  favorite  game,  favorite  joke,  etc. 

•  Have  the  students  write  a  story  from  the  point  of  view 
of  a  dinosaur  coming  to  life  today.  What  does  he  think 
of  human  beings?  cars?  airplanes?  Does  he  trip  over 
fences?  How  will  he  get  inside  the  door? 


Starting  Points 

If  possible,  have  pictures  of  dinosaur  bones  and 
reconstructed  skeletons  available  for  the  students  to 
look  at.  Where  did  these  come  from?  How  were  they 
found?  Where  would  you  go  if  you  wanted  to  see  them? 
Ask  the  students  if  they  know  places  in  Canada  where 
dinosaur  bones  have  been  found.  Then  direct  them  to 
the  introduction  and  have  them  read  the  selection  to 
find  out  about  Canada’s  contribution  to  the  study  of 
dinosaurs. 


Talking  Points 

•  Try  to  find  the  places  mentioned  in  this  selection  on  a 
map  of  Canada.  (Note:  Most  of  the  bones  of  dinosaurs 
mentioned  in  this  selection  were  found  in  the  Red  Deer 
River  valley  near  Drumheller,  Alberta.) 

•  Do  you  think  it  would  be  interesting  to  be  a 
researcher  or  a  scientist  studying  fossils?  Why? 
(Answers  will  vary.) 

•  Use  the  To  think  about  on  page  28  of  the  student  text. 
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Skill  Points 

Com  pi  eh  ension 

The  key  comprehension  skill  presented  in  this  selection 
is  as  follows: 


evaluate  and  judge  ideas  by  drawing  conclusrons 


•Reread  the  To  think  about  on  page  28  of  the  student 
text  with  the  students.  To  help  them  answer  the 
question  have  them  look  at  the  picture  of  the  skull  on 
page  26  and  the  skeleton  on  page  27.  What  conclusions 
might  they  draw  from  these  pictures,  i.e.  what  group 
does  each  belong  to,  what  did  they  eat,  how  would 
their  size  be  determined? 

•  Then  have  the  students  work  in  pairs.  One  is  to  be  a 
researcher  and  the  other  a  scientist.  The  researcher 
rereads  the  selection,  and  tells  the  scientist  every  piece 
of  rnformation  about  dinosaur  remains  that  have  been 
found.  The  scientist  is  then  to  draw  a  conclusion  about 
rt.  For  example,  the  researcher  will  tell  the  scientist  that 
some  of  the  armored  dinosaurs  had  very  heavy  bones. 
What  conclusions  could  the  scientist  draw? 

Vocabulary- 
Page  22 

•  They  became  extinct  suddenly  and  completely  at  the 
end  of  the  cretaceous  period. 

To  help  students  garn  meaning  from  the  underlined 
word,  use  this  strategy.  Suggest  that  the  students  look 
at  the  word’s  structure.  What  is  the  prefix?  What  words 
do  they  know  which  begin  with  "ex"?  Elicit  a  list  of 
words  which  illustrate  the  students’  awareness  of  this 
prefix.  List  words  such  as  ex-president,  to  help 
students  conclude  that  the  prefix  generally  means  “not 
any  longer.”  Let  students  create  their  own  words  using 
“ex’’  and  then  verify  their  existence  by  using  a 
dictionary.  Finally,  require  that  students  paraphrase  the 
original  sentence  to  substitute  a  synonymous  phrase  for 
"extinct”  to  verify  their  verbal  comprehension. 


Page  26 

•  They  were  bipeds  and  could  run  a  long  way  on  their 
strong  hind  legs. 

To  help  students  gain  meaning  from  the  underlined 
word,  use  this  strategy.  Suggest  that  students  analyse 
the  word’s  structure.  What  is  the  root?  What  is  the 
prefix?  Elicit  "ped”  and  "bi."  Elicit  a  list  of  words 
which  students  already  have  assimilated  using  these 
components.  Analyse  bicycle,  bisect,  bi-weekly, 
bi-monthly,  etc.  to  conclude  the  meaning  of  "bi.” 
Similarly  analyse  pedestrian,  pedal,  pedicure,  pedestal 
to  determine  the  meaning  of  "ped.”  Finally  require  that 
the  students  paraphrase  the  original  sentence  to 
substitute  a  synonymous  phrase  for  "bipeds”  to  verify 
their  accuracy. 
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9.  Ever  Ride  a  Dinosaur?/ 29 

□  □ 


Departure  Points 

Research 

•  Have  the  students  choose  one  of  the  dinosaurs 
mentioned  in  this  selection  and  do  research  on  it.  They 
could  chart  their  findings  using  the  same  headings  as 
the  chart  on  page  24. 

•  Have  the  students  write  to  a  museum  for  information 
on  dinosaur  collections.  The  following  museums  have 
fossil  collections: 

Publication  Services  Department 
Royal  Ontario  Museum 
100  Queen’s  Park 
Toronto,  Ontario 
M5S  2C6 

Provincial  Museum  of  Alberta 
12845  -  102  Avenue 
Edmonton,  Alberta 
T5N  0M6 

Museum  of  Natural  History 
Wascana  Park 
Regina,  Saskatchewan 
S4P  3V7 

Museum  of  Man  and  Nature 
190  Rupert  Avenue 
Winnipeg,  Manitoba 
R3B  0N2 

Newfoundland  Museum 
Duckworth  Street, 

St.  John’s,  Newfoundland 
A1C  1G9 


Starting  Points 

Have  the  students  read  the  title  of  the  selection  and 
discuss  the  meaning  with  them.  What  would  it  be  like 
to  ride  a  dinosaur?  Tell  them  that  the  dinosaur  in  this 
story  is  a  Brontosaurus  that  measures  nine  metres  high. 
Take  the  students  to  an  area  where  they  can  measure 
or  estimate  nine  metres  on  the  wall.  Then  have  them 
imagine  riding  on  a  dinosaur  that  high.  What  would  it 
feel  like?  What  dangers  would  they  have  to  look  out  for 
if  they  rode  through  town?  What  would  be  the 
advantages  of  riding  this  high?  Would  they  ride  it  the 
way  they  ride  a  horse,  would  they  lie  on  their  stomach 
and  hang  on  to  the  dinosaur’s  neck,  or  would  they  sit 
in  sidesaddle  fashion?  Would  they  try  to  get  the 
dinosaur  to  gallop  or  trot?  Then  have  them  read  the 
story  to  find  out  what  Tad’s  adventures  were  when  he 
rode  a  dinosaur.  Have  them  reflect  on  the  margin  notes 
as  they  read  the  story. 


Talking  Points 

•  Why  was  Tad  unhappy  at  the  news  that  he  was 
invisible?  (Answers  will  vary.) 

•  Do  you  think  it  would  be  fun  to  be  invisible 
sometimes?  What  would  you  like  about  it?  What  would 
you  dislike  about  it?  (Answers  will  vary.) 

•  Pretend  that  you're  Tad  and  instead  of  going  to  the 
museum  you  want  Bronson  to  take  you  somewhere 
else,  and  so  you  give  him  wrong  directions.  Where  will 
you  have  Bronson  take  you?  (Answers  will  vary.) 

•  Can  you  think  of  any  other  adventures  Bronson  and 
Tad  will  have  together?  (Answers  will  vary.) 

•  Discuss  the  To  think  about  on  page  35  of  the  student 
text. 
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Skill  Points 

Com  preh  ension 

The  key  comprehension  skill  presented  in  this  selection 
is  as  follows: 


evaluate  and  judge  ideas  according  to  reality/fantasy 


•  Have  the  students  skim  page  29  to  find  facts  about 
the  Brontosaurus.  Have  the  following  facts  written  on 
strips  of  paper,  and  as  each  of  them  is  mentioned  by  a 
student,  post  the  appropriate  strip: 

the  Brontosaurus  had  a  tail 
it  had  a  scaly  hide 
it  had  three  claws  on  each  hind  foot 
it  had  one  claw  on  each  forefoot 
its  head  was  small 

•  Then  have  the  students  discuss  the  fantasy  elements 
on  this  page: 

Tad  walking  up  Bronson’s  tail 
Bronson  and  Tad  talking  to  each  other 

•  Direct  the  students  to  the  To  do  on  page  35  of  the 
student  text.  The  chart  could  be  done  in  the  following 
way:  The  students  could  choose  page  30,  31,  or  32  and 
instead  of  putting  headings  at  the  top  of  the  columns, 
have  a  picture  of  dinosaur  bones  at  the  top  of  the 
factual  column  and  a  fanciful  picture  such  as  a  cartoon 
of  a  dinosaur  playing  a  game  at  the  top  of  the  fantasy 
column. 

Vocabulary 
Page  32 

•  “We’ll  keep  off  the  highways  —  I'm  not  about  to  have 
a  bunch  of  sports  cars  whizzing  between  my  legs  — 
but  our  best  bet  is  probably  to  stay  parallel  to  the  main 
routes,  so  we’ll  know  where  we  are.” 

To  help  students  gam  meaning  from  these  underlined 
words,  use  this  strategy.  Have  the  students  recall  the 
mathematical  diagram  to  illustrate  parallel.  Ask  them  to 
observe  the  classroom  to  note  things  which  are  parallel. 
Similarly  locate  parallel  objects  within  the  community. 
After  illustrating  and  indicating  examples,  have  the 
students  substitute  a  synonymous  phrase  in  the  original 
sentence  to  verify  their  accuracy. 


Page  32 

•  Pacing  himself  nicely  now,  he  trotted  through  the 
national  park,  which  was  pleasant  at  that  time  of  day, 
and  absolutely  deserted. 

To  help  students  gain  meaning  from  the  underlined 
word,  use  this  strategy.  Ask  students  to  identify  the 
root  word  “desert”  and  describe  this  type  of  area.  Elicit 
that  it  is  barren,  has  little  foliage  except  for  oases,  few 
animals,  etc.  Transfer  this  idea  to  this  setting.  How 
could  a  park  be  deserted  then?  Students  often  confuse 
similar  sounding  words,  so  reinforce  in  context  ideas 
such  as  “She  got  what  she  deserved,”  "That  dessert 
was  delicious,”  etc.  Analyse  the  opposite  of  “deserted” 
as  well.  If  an  area  is  not  deserted,  how  would  it  be 
described?  Elicit  words  such  as  occupied,  bustling, 
alive,  etc.  After  thoroughly  exploring  the  concept 
“deserted,  “  have  the  students  substitute  synonymous 
phrases  in  the  original  context  to  verify  their 
comprehension. 
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10.  When  Dinosaurs  Ruled  the 
Earth/ 36 


Departure  Points 

Research 

•  Have  the  students  collect  stories  in  which  dinosaurs 
co-exist  with  human  beings.  They  might  practise 
reading  these  stories  and  then  volunteer  to  read  them 
to  kindergarten  or  grade  1  students. 

Art 

•  Have  the  students  draw  their  favorite  part  of  this  story 
in  cartoon  form  on  transparency  strips  taped  together. 
Using  the  overhead  projector  have  a  cartoon  showing 
for  the  class. 

Drama 

•  Have  the  students  dramatize  a  scene  in  which 
Bronson  gets  hungry  and  asks  Tad  to  find  him 
something  to  eat.  The  students  will  have  to  decide 
what  Bronson  would  enjoy  eating,  how  much  Tad  will 
have  to  get,  and  where  Tad  can  get  this  meal. 


Starting  Points 

Display  pictures  collected  or  drawn  throughout  the 
theme  and  fantasize  with  the  students  on  “a  day  in  the 
life  of  a  dinosaur.”  What  would  be  the  dinosaur's  main 
concerns?  How  would  it  get  what  it  needed? 

Then  read  the  poem  aloud  while  the  students  follow 
silently. 


Talking  Points 

•What  do  you  think  "once  upon  a  time”  means? 
(Answers  will  vary,  but  students  will  probably  include 
the  notion  of  a  long  time  ago  and  things  that  happened 
once  but  don’t  happen  now.) 

•What  might  "once  upon,  upon”  mean?  (Answers  will 
vary,  but  it  perhaps  contains  the  idea  of  something 
happening  an  extremely  long  time  ago.) 

•  What  dinosaur  does  the  poet  have  good  feelings  for? 
Why?  (She  probably  had  good  feelings  for  the 
Trachadon  which  is  "gentle.”) 

•  How  does  the  poem  tell  you  that  the  Tyrannosaurus 
and  Allosaurus  killed  and  ate  other  dinosaurs?  (“bid  his 
neighbors  'bye,”  "slew  his  friends  and  ate  without 
delay,”  "ate  his  company”) 

•  Find  words  which  show  that  the  poet  thinks  the 
Tyrannosaurus  and  Allosaurus  were  mean  animals, 
("rolled  his  evil  eye,”  “bared  his  long  and  yellow 
teeth,”  "awed  his  foe,”  "awed  his  friends,”  “made  for 
tearing  flesh,”  “made  to  gnash”) 

•  Discuss  the  To  think  about  on  page  37  of  the  student 
text. 
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11.  If  I  Had  a  Brontosaurus/ 38 


Departure  Points 

Speaking  /  Listening 

•  Have  the  students  find  pictures  of  dinosaurs  and 
either  cut  out  the  head  or  blank  out  the  body  with  a 
piece  of  paper,  leaving  only  the  head  visible.  Then  have 
the  students  describe  the  expression  on  each 
dinosaur’s  face  and  the  feeling  they  have  looking  at  it. 

•  Have  the  students  find  a  younger  class  in  the  school 
that  is  interested  in  dinosaurs.  Pair  these  classes  for  a 
week  with  regularly  scheduled  visits.  The  students  act 
as  resource  persons  to  this  class  or  teach  the  class  a 
lesson  about  dinosaurs,  using  the  information  they've 
learned. 


Starting  Points 

Have  the  students  imagine  they  have  a  Brontosaurus 
for  a  pet  and  tell  them  to  think  up  names  for  him.  How 
would  they  decide  on  a  name?  Would  it  be  a  rhyming 
name?  A  name  describing  his  size?  A  nickname?  Then 
have  them  read  the  poem  to  find  out  the  poet's 
problem  in  naming  his  pet  Brontosaurus. 


Talking  Points 

•  Did  you  ever  have  a  pet  that  you  called  by  a  boy's 
name  and  then  found  it  out  it  was  female?  How  did  you 
find  out?  Did  you  rename  it?  (Answers  will  vary.) 

•  Why  has  the  poet  chosen  Morris,  Horace,  and  Laurie 
as  names?  (He  uses  them  to  rhyme  with  brontosaurus 
and  brontosauri.) 

•  Can  you  guess  why  the  third  line  says  brontosauri 
instead  of  brontosaurus?  (It  indicates  more  than  one.  In 
Latin  when  words  which  end  in  -us  become  plural,  the 
ending  is  changed  to  -i.) 
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Departure  Points 

Art 

•  The  students  could  draw  a  picture  of  a  mother 
dinosaur  with  her  babies.  Or  they  might  draw  a  picture 
of  their  own  pet  baby  dinosaur. 

Speaking /Listening 

•  Have  the  students  make  up  their  own  ending  to  the 
statement,  "If  I  had  a  brontosaurus  I  would  ...” 


1 
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CULMINATING  THE  THEME 

•  Have  the  students  work  in  small  groups  to  make  a  large 
dinosaur,  either  drawn  on  poster  paper,  made  with  fabric 
and  stuffed,  or  done  in  clay.  They  should  choose  the 
kind  of  dinosaur  they’re  going  to  work  on  and  include  in 
the  representation  all  the  physical  characteristics  they 
have  learned  about  it.  They  might  also  add  background 
details,  either  in  painting  or  in  diorama  form  (as 
suggested  in  the  Ongoing  Activities)  to  show  the  living 
habits  of  their  particular  dinosaur.  This  activity  might  be 
accompanied  by  a  presentation  on  the  dinosaur  to  be 
given  to  other  interested  classes. 


EVALUATING  THE  THEME 

•Have  the  students  do  the  "Summary  Activity"  on  page 
39.  The  classifications  are  as  follows: 

1.  Fact  —  this  was  one  of  the  factors  contributing  to 
dinosaurs’  extinction. 

2.  Fantasy  —  the  plant- eating  dinosaurs  were 
generally  peaceful. 

3.  Fantasy  —  some  dinosaurs  were  quite  small. 

4.  Fantasy  -  dinosaurs  were  extinct  long  before 
humans  existed. 

5.  Fact 

6.  Fantasy  —  many  dinosaurs  ate  only  plants. 

7.  Fantasy  —  many  dinosaur  bones  have  been  found 
in  Canada,  but  remains  of  dinosaurs  have  also 
been  found  in  many  other  parts  of  the  world. 

8.  Fantasy  —  the  Brontosaums  is  generally  thought 
to  have  been  the  largest. 

9.  Fact 

10.  Fact 
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OVERVIEW 

Human  beings  have  many  ways  of  communicating  with 
each  other.  Sometimes  the  message  comes  through 
simply  and  clearly  and  at  other  times  it  is  lost  or 
misunderstood  because  of  a  faulty  communication 
system. 

Words  are  the  normal  basis  of  communication  between 
people  and  in  this  theme  the  students  are  encouraged 
to  explore  the  use  of  words.  The  poem  "Sparkle  and 
Spin,’’  page  42,  looks  at  how  different  kinds  of  words 
help  us  to  communicate.  "LMNTL,’’  page  50,  plays 
with  words  which  can  be  deciphered  when  only 
consonants  are  used.  The  poem  "Mean  Talk,’’  page  60, 
shows  how  even  the  simplest  words  can  often  be 
confusing.  "Talking  Words,"  page  66,  plays  with  words 
which  can  be  written  in  the  shape  and  form  of  what 
they  mean.  "My  Favorite  Word,"  page  68,  is  an 
example  of  very  clear  and  simple  communication.  "The 
Consonants  and  Vowels,”  page  68,  describes  in 
picturesque  language  how  consonants  and  vowels  feel 
in  our  vocal  cords.  The  stories  "A  Chance  Encounter," 
page  46,  and  "The  Handsomest  Pigs  in  Town,”  page 
56,  show  how  words  can  be  used  in  creative  ways  to 
achieve  a  desired  result.  Sometimes  a  message  is  more 
effective  when  words  give  way  to  visual 
communication.  These  means  are  explored  in  "Signs 
and  Symbols,"  page  48,  "Map  Reading,"  page  52,  and 
"Mapping  the  Neighborhood,"  page  54.  The  poem 
"Little  Talk,”  page  61,  speculates  on  how  bugs 
communicate  with  each  other.  "Meet  the  Computer," 
page  62,  discusses  the  new  machines  which  are 
revolutionizing  communication  in  our  age. 


SPIL/R 


Objectives 

•  understanding  map  symbols 

•  using  regular  and  irregular  noun 

plurals 

•  using  abbreviations  that  have 

perrods 

•  understanding  colorful  expressions 

•  planning  petitions 

•  preparing  announcements 

•  using  verbs  to  tell  about  what  has 

happened  recently 

•  using  the  pronoun  it  in  the  subject 

and  predicate 


‘Numbers  which  appear  in  boldface  type 
refer  to  Teacher’s  Guide  pages.  Numbers  in 
lightface  type  refer  to  the  student  text 
pages. 


Experiences 

•  using  theme-related  vocabulary 

(ongorng) 

•  drscussing  ideas  related  to  theme 

(ongorng) 

•  comprehending  selectrons  related  to 

theme 

—  cartoon: 

Family  Circus  p.  126 
Henry  p.  126 

—  photographs : 

expressions  p.  127 

—  maps 

p.  129 

—  symbols 

p.  130,  p.  131,  p.  133 

—  non-fiction 

Alcester,  England  p.  136 

•  developing  writrng  skills 

—  using  regular  and  rrregular  noun 

plurals  p.  159 

—  using  abbreviations  that  have 

periods  p.  162 

—  using  verbs  to  tell  about  what 

happened  recently  p.  169 

—  using  the  pronoun  it  in  the  subject 

and  predicate  p.  169 

•  additional  reading  on  the  theme 

p.  170 


Products 

Speaking  /Listening 

•  discussing  non-verbal  messages 

p.  150,  p.  151 

•  discussing  codes  p.  152,  p.  153, 

p.  154,  p.  128 

•  organizing  with  codes  p.  154 

•  discussing  symbols  p.  155,  p.  156 

•  discussing  maps  p.  156,  p.  157, 

p.  129 

•  discussing  pictographs  p.  157, 

p.  158,  p.  130,  p.  131 

•  discussing  noun  plurals  p.  159, 

p.  132 

•  discussing  signs  p.  160,  p.  161, 

p.  133 

•  playing  a  game  p.  160 

•  discussing  abbreviations  p.  162, 

p.  163,  p.  134 

•  discussing  petitions  p.  165,  p.  136 

•  discussing  announcements  p.  168, 

p.  137 

•  discussing  verb  tenses  p.  169,  p.  138 

•  discussing  the  pronoun  it  p.  169, 

p.  139 

Writing 

writing  secret  messages  p.  153 
using  Postal  Codes  p.  155 
charting  map  symbols  p.  157 
writing  with  plurals  p.  160 
writing  a  story  about  signs  p.  161 
using  abbreviations  p.  163 
writing  expressions  p.  164,  p.  165 
writing  a  petition  p.  166 
using  verb  tenses  p.  138,  p.  169 
using  the  pronoun  it  p.  139,  p.  169 

Drama 

pantomiming  messages  p.  150 
persuading  in  pantomime  p.  166 

Art 

creating  cartoons  p.  151 
designing  living  spaces  p.  157 
using  label  pictographs  p.  158 
designing  signs  p.  161 

Research 

creating  a  Message  Centre  p.  151 
collecting  petitions  p.  166 
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Do  You  Get  the  Message? 


Focus: 

many  ways  of  communicating 

Topics: 

•  words  •  codes  •  symbols  and  signs  •  animal  talk  •  computers 


SPIR/R 


Objectives 

•  follow  directions 

•  use  sequence  to  predict  outcomes 

•  evaluate  and  judge  ideas  to 

determine  feelings 

•  locate  specific  information  by 

—  reading  to  find  answers  to 

questions 

—  reading  to  draw  conclusions  based 

on  information 


Experiences 

•  relating  ideas  to  be  experienced  in 

the  selections  to  personal 
experience  or  to  personal 
knowledge  (STARTING  POINTS) 

•  setting  a  purpose  for  reading 

(STARTING  POINTS) 

•  reading  the  selections 

—  non-fiction: 

Sparkle  and  Spin  p.  42 
Signs  and  Symbols  p.  48 
Meet  the  Computer  p.  62 

—  fiction : 

A  Chance  Encounter  p.  46 
The  Handsomest  Pigs  in  Town 
p.  56 

—  poetry: 

LMNTL  p.  50 
Mean  Talk  p.  60 
Little  Talk  p.  61 
My  Favorite  Word  p.  68 
The  Consonants  and  Vowels 

p.  68 

—  maps: 

Map  Reading  p.  52 
Mapping  the  Neighborhood 
p.  54 

—  picture  essay: 

Talking  Words  p.  66 

•  discussing  concepts  and  ideas  from 

selections  (TALKING  POINTS) 

•  reflecting  on  ideas  from  the 

selections  (TO  THINK  ABOUT) 

•  developing  comprehension  skills 

(SKILL  POINTS) 

•  developing  vocabulary/word  attack 

strategies  (SKILL  POINTS) 

•  additional  reading  on  the  theme 

p.  49,  p.  54,  p.  64 


Products 

Speaking  /Listening 

•  discussing  a  story  p.  54 

•  giving  clues  to  a  message  p.  54 

•  discussing  the  development  of  a 

friendship  p.  54 

•  sending  and  receiving  messages 

p.  54 

•  playing  games  p.  52,  p.  56 

•  discussing  maps  p  55,  p.  60 

•  planning  how  to  advertise  a  product 

p.  59,  p.  62 

•  discussing  tongue  twisters  p.  63 

•  telling  a  co-operative  story  p.  64 

•  making  a  group  sound  poem  or  chant 

p.  66 

Writing 

•  charting  words  p.  45 

•  writing  a  note  p.  47 

•  writing  to  a  suggestion  box  p.  54 

•  writing  a  coded  nursery  rhyme  p.  57 

•  writing  a  message  with  no  vowels 

p.  51 

•  writing  a  personal  account  p.  62 

•  writing  tongue  twisters  p.  63 

•  writing  a  fantasy  story  p.  65 

•  charting  letters  of  the  alphabet  p.  64 


Drama 

•  playing  games  p.  60,  p. 
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Art 

•  making  a  collage  p.  49 

•  making  a  code  wheel  p.  57 

•  mapping  p.  60 

•  illustrating  a  story  p.  62 

•  designing  advertisements  p.  62 

•  drawing  bee  communication  p.  63 

•  designing  words  p.  67 

•  coloring  words  p.  65 

Research 

•  finding  out  about  codes  p.  57 
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OBJECTIVES 


The  students 

Main  Objective 

will  be  asked  to: 

Understanding  Sequence 

•  follow  directions 

and  Structure 

•  use  sequence  to  predict 

outcomes 

Other  Objectives 

The  students 
will  be  asked  to: 

Making  Judgments 

•  evaluate  and  judge  ideas 
to  determine  feelings 

Using  Study  Skills 

•  locate  specific 
information  by 

-  reading  to  find 
answers  to  questions 

-  reading  to  draw 
conclusions  based  on 
information 

The  workbook  accompanying  this  program  provides 
additional  practice  in  these  objectives. 


INTRODUCING  THE  THEME 

To  introduce  this  theme,  have  the  students  play  two 
communication  games,  one  verbal  and  the  other 
nonverbal: 

Play  the  game  “Gossip.”  The  teacher  whispers  to  one 
student  a  direction  that  is  to  be  carried  out.  This 
student  whispers  what  he  /she  has  heard  to  the  next 
student,  and  so  on.  The  last  student  to  receive  the 
message  is  to  carry  out  the  direction.  Usually  the 
message  gets  garbled  in  the  transmitting  process. 
Discuss  with  the  students  where  the  various 
breakdowns  occurred  and  why  this  is  not  a  very  reliable 
means  of  communication. 

Divide  the  students  into  pairs.  Each  student  is  to  give 
his/her  partner  a  nonverbal  direction  which  the  partner 
must  carry  out.  (The  student  giving  the  direction  must 
not  carry  out  the  action  itself.)  The  directions  should  be 
simple,  such  as:  close  the  window,  bring  a  particular 
book  from  a  table  or  desk,  open  the  door,  jump  up  and 
down  five  times.  After  a  given  penod  of  time,  have  the 
students  switch  roles  and  play  again  with  a  different 
instruction.  Then  have  them  discuss  as  a  group 
whether  or  not  they  got  the  message  and  were  able  to 
carry  out  the  direction.  What  were  the  difficulties 
involved  in  trying  to  be  understood?  Why  was  it 
difficult  to  understand  the  message? 

Then  have  the  students  brainstorm  ways  in  which  one 
person  can  try  to  communicate  with  another.  Tell  them 
they'll  be  learning  more  about  communication  in  this 
theme  and  direct  them  to  the  introduction  on  page  41. 


ONGOING  ACTIVITIES  FOR  THE 
THEME 

1 .  Have  available  a  table  with  books  which  contain 
information  on  how  animals  communicate  with  one 
another.  Have  questions  written  on  cards  and  have  the 
students  research  the  answers.  The  answers  could  be 
written  and  posted  as  part  of  a  bulletin  board  display 
with  a  title  such  as  “How  Do  They  Say  It?” 

Examples  of  questions  might  be  the  following: 

How  do  deer  tell  each  other  that  danger  is  near? 
How  does  a  rattlesnake  tell  its  enemies  to  keep 
away? 

How  does  one  cougar  tell  another  to  stay  out  of  its 
territory? 

How  do  wolves  plan  their  attacks  on  their  prey? 
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What  are  wolves  saying  when  they  howl? 

How  do  ants  warn  each  other? 

How  does  a  wolf  know  when  it  shouldn’t  attack 
another  wolf? 

2.  Set  up  a  map  centre  with  a  collection  of  maps  of 
neighborhood,  region,  province,  county,  and  world. 
Draw  a  map  maze  for  the  students.  The  maze  could 
look  something  like  this: 


1.  Find  a  map  of 
your  neighbourhood 


2.  Find  your  home 
on  that  map 


3.  Find  the  closest 
hospital  to  your  home 


etc. 

4.  Find  your  school 

on  a  map  6.  Choose  the  map  you 

would  need  for 
directions  to  get 

— — ^ ^ t°  another  province. 

5.  Where  are  you 
located  on  the 
provincial  map? 


After  most  students  have  had  time  to  use  the  centre, 
discuss  with  them  the  kinds  of  information  you  cannot 
get  from  each  map  example. 

3.  Have  the  students  design  and  create  a  computer  that 
translates  from  one  language  to  another.  During  the 
study  of  the  theme,  a  table  could  be  set  aside  for  the 
students  to  bring  articles  that  might  be  useful  in 
making  it.  Use  coiled  springs,  buttons,  poker  chips, 
nails,  scrap  metal.  The  computer  itself  could  be  made 
with  cardboard  boxes.  Have  the  students  imagine  what 
this  computer  could  do  for  people.  They  might  tape  or 
write  a  fanciful  story  about  the  wonders  performed  by 
their  computer. 

4.  During  the  theme  have  the  students  make  a 
collection  of  specialized  vocabulary  from  such  fields  as 
the  computer  industry,  medicine,  law,  farming, 
publishing,  and  real  estate.  Discuss  the  meaning  of  the 
term  "logo"  and  have  them  design  a  logo  for  each  field 
and  mount  it  on  poster  paper.  The  logo  can  serve  as 
the  heading  or  illustration.  Post  the  words  with  the 
appropriate  logo  on  the  wall. 


Bibliography: 

Dean,  Anabel.  How  Animals  Communicate.  Messner. 

1977. 

A  discussion  of  the  nature,  the  methods,  and  the 
motivation  for  animal  communication. 

Gr.  4-6. 

*Doyle,  Brian.  Hey,  Dad!  Groundwood  Books.  1978. 
Megan  is  a  12-year-old  who  is  having  difficulties 
explaining  to  her  father  that  she  doesn’t  want  to  go 
on  a  family  car  trip  across  Canada. 

Gr.  4-8. 

Fronval,  George.  Indian  Signs  and  Signals.  Sterling. 

1978. 

American  Indian  sign  languages  accompanied  by 
photographs  and  a  final  section  on  smoke  signals, 
trail  signs  and  body  paint. 

Gr.  4-6. 

*Hamilton,  William  B.  The  Macmillan  Book  of  Canadian 
Place  Names.  Macmillan.  1978. 

Includes  approximately  2500  Canadian  place  names, 
explaining  origin  and  meaning. 

Gr.  4  and  up. 

Jones,  Eufron  Gwynne.  Television  Magic.  Viking.  1978. 
Facts,  illustrations,  projects  and  experiments  about 
this  audio-visual  medium. 

Gr.  4-7. 

Oliver,  John  E.  What  We  Find  When  We  Look  At  Maps. 
Illus.  by  Robert  Galster.  McGraw-Hill.  1970. 

Terminology  is  simply  defined,  and  there  is  a  variety 
of  types  of  maps.  The  paths  to  the  school,  the  city, 
the  world,  or  the  moon  are  explained  and  described. 
Gr.  1-3. 

*Spencer,  Douglas  Barry.  Questions  Kids  Ask  For  Those 
Who  Care  To  Listen.  Simon  &  Pierre.  1977. 

Spencer  is  a  Canadian  educational  theorist  who  has 
compiled  this  collection  of  questions  and 
photographs  in  order  to  emphasize  the  importance  of 
listening  in  the  child/adult  interchange.  Could  be 
used  as  a  stimulus  for  classroom  discussion. 

Gr.  4-10. 

Van  Woerkom,  Dorothy.  Hidden  Messages.  Crown. 

1979. 

An  introductory  science  book  describing  observation 
techniques  through  observation  of  animal  social 
behavior. 

Gr.  2-4. 

Zim,  Herbert.  Codes  and  Secret  Writing.  Morrow.  1948. 
Codes  to  crack  and  ways  to  make  up  own  codes. 

Gr.  5-9. 


5.  Have  as  many  of  the  following  books  as  possible  for 
the  students  to  read  throughout  the  theme. 


♦Canadian  Titles. 
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INTEGRATION  WITH  STARTING 
POINTS  IN  LANGUAGE 

The  language  activities  in  “Do  You  Get  the  Message?" 
in  Starting  Points  in  Language  might  be  integrated  in 
this  suggested  sequence: 


Starting  Points  in  Language  Revised/A 

Pages  126-127.  Starting  Point  Activities 


3.  Page  128.  The  activities  deal  with  various  codes  in 
general,  and  postal  codes  in  particular. 


6.  Page  129.  The  activities  introduce  the  students  to 
map  symbols. 


8.  Page  130.  The  activities  allow  the  students  to 
explore  pictographs  as  a  type  of  code. 

9.  Page  132.  In  dealing  with  noun  plurals,  the  language 
activities  use  ideas  for  pictographs. 


Starting  Points  in  Reading  Revised  /A 

Pages  40-41.  Chapter  Opener;  overview  of  the  theme 

1.  Page  42.  “Sparkle  and  Spin"  is  a  delightful  theme 
opener,  giving  various  functions  of  words. 

2.  Page  46.  “A  Chance  Encounter"  is  the  story  of  how 
a  friendship  develops  through  symbols  and  codes. 


4.  Page  48.  “Signs  and  Symbols"  is  a  further 
development  of  nonverbal  communication. 

5.  Page  50.  “LMNTL”  shows  students  how  they  can 
make  codes  by  playing  with  words. 


7.  Pages  52,  54.  “Map  Reading"  and  “Mapping  the 
Neighborhood"  give  the  students  an  opportunity  to 
read  maps  and  make  their  own  maps  and  symbols. 


10.  Page  133.  The  activities  deal  with  signs  as  codes. 
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Starting  Points  in  Language  Revised  /A 

11.  Page  134.  The  language  activities  concentrate  on 
abbreviations  used  in  getting  messages  across. 

12.  Page  135.  The  activities  encourage  the  students  to 
use  colorful  expressions  as  a  means  of  communicating 
in  an  interesting  way. 


14.  Page  136.  The  activities  on  planning  petitions  and 
preparing  announcements  give  the  students  an 
opportunity  to  get  their  message  across  to  a  number  of 
people. 

15.  Page  138.  The  language  activities  continue  the  use 
of  the  code  theme. 


Starting  Points  in  Reading  Revised  /A 


13.  Page  56.  "The  Handsomest  Pigs  in  Town"  is  the 
story  of  an  ingenious  method  used  by  someone  who 
wanted  to  communicate  to  a  large  group  of  people. 


16.  Pages  60,  61.  The  poems  "Mean  Talk”  and  "Little 
Talk"  show  particular  difficulties  in  communicating. 

17.  Page  62.  "Meet  the  Computer”  discusses  one  of 
the  most  important  space-age  methods  of 
communication. 

18.  Pages  66,  68.  Three  poems  round  out  the  study  of 
the  theme  with  another  look  at  words,  one  of  our  most 
basic  means  of  communication:  "Talking  Words,”  "My 
Favorite  Word,”  and  "The  Consonants  and  Vowels.” 


SPECIFIC  TEACHING  SUGGESTIONS 


1.  Sparkle  and  Spin/42 


Starting  Points 

Introduce  this  selection  by  writing  the  words  "a1’  and 
"antidisestablishmentarianism”  on  the  board.  Tell  the 
students  that  these  are  both  words,  and  words  come  in 
all  sizes.  Have  them  name  all  the  small  words  they  can 
think  of  (2-3  letters)  and  the  biggest  words  they  can 
think  of.  Have  them  name  some  words  of  average  size. 
Write  some  words  on  the  board  under  which  students 
can  categorize  other  words,  such  as  night,  sun,  color, 
shape,  food,  play.  Then  ask  them  to  become  as 
descriptive  as  possible:  for  example,  how  would  you 
describe  the  fun  you  have  with  your  favorite  game? 
How  would  you  describe  your  favorite  food  to  someone 
so  that  he  /she  can  almost  taste  it  as  you're  describing 
it?  Then  direct  them  to  the  introduction  and  have  them 
listen  for  new  thoughts  on  words  as  you  read  the 
selection  to  them. 


Talking  Points 

•How  would  you  answer  the  author’s  question  in  the 
first  line:  "What  are  words?”  (Answers  will  vary.) 

•  Discuss  with  the  students  the  different  categories  of 
words  used  by  the  author,  (names  of  objects,  names  of 
people,  feeling  words,  doing  words,  asking  words,  news 
words,  polite  words,  big  words,  small  words, 
descriptive  words,  onomatopoeic  words,  loud  words, 
soft  words,  warning  words,  words  that  sound  the  same) 

•  Have  the  students  develop  their  own  categories  of 
words,  such  as  happy  words,  sad  words,  words  starting 
with  the  same  letter,  rhyming  words,  etc. 

•  If  we  didn’t  have  words,  how  do  you  think  we’d 
communicate  with  one  another?  (Answers  will  vary.) 


Departure  Points 

Writing 

•  Have  the  students  use  the  To  do  on  page  45  of  the 
student  text. 

Speaking  /Listening 

•  Have  the  students  play  a  game  of  word  polo:  The 
students  stand  in  a  circle.  The  teacher  as  referee  starts 
the  game  off  with  a  category  (size,  color,  funny  words, 
etc.),  and  naming  this  category  tosses  the  ball  to  a 
student.  The  student  has  ten  seconds  to  think  of  a 
word  in  that  category  and  as  he /she  says  the  word,  the 
ball  is  tossed  to  another  student.  If  a  student  is  unable 
to  think  of  a  word  in  the  category  within  ten  seconds, 
the  ball  goes  back  to  the  teacher  who  begins  again 
with  another  category. 
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2.  A  Chance  Encounter /46 

□  □ 


Starting  Points 


Skill  Points 


Play  a  deciphering  game  with  the  students  in  which 
you  say  a  word  from  a  message  that's  in  your  mind  and 
have  the  students  try  to  find  out  what  the  message  is. 
For  example,  the  message  might  be,  “I  have  a  good 
lunch  today,”  and  you  give  the  students  the  word 
”  lunch.”  Then  have  the  students  play  the  game  with 
each  other.  To  introduce  the  selection,  ask  the  students  if 
people  always  understand  what  they're  trying  to  say  or 
if  sometimes  they’re  misunderstood.  How  does  it  feel 
when  someone  understands  you?  How  does  it  feel 
when  someone  doesn’t  understand  you?  Have  students 
read  the  selection  to  see  how  communication  can 
happen  in  unexpected  circumstances.  Encourage  them 
to  use  the  margin  notes  as  they  read  the  story. 


Talking  Points 

•  Why  do  you  think  students  sometimes  like  to  write  on 
their  desks?  (Answers  will  vary.) 

•  What  do  you  think  of  Mrs.  Moreau’s  punishment  for 
marking  up  desks?  Why?  (Answers  will  vary.) 

•  Discuss  the  To  think  about  on  page  47  of  the  student 
text. 

•  What  do  you  think  the  author  meant  by  the 
statement,  "It’s  like  a  door  that  I  can’t  walk  through, 
unless  you  give  me  the  key”?  (Answers  will  vary.) 


Compreh  ension 

The  key  comprehension  skill  presented  in  this  selection 
is  as  follows: 


evaluate  and  judge  ideas  to  determine  feelings 


•Refer  to  the  discussion  of  the  students’  feelings  about 
being  understood  and  misunderstood. 

•  Have  the  students  skim  the  story  to  determine  the 
following: 

how  the  author  felt  at  the  thought  of  having  to  clean 
all  the  desks 

how  she  felt  when  she  actually  started  doing  the  job 
how  the  new  girl  felt  when  she  wrote  the  words  on 
her  desk 

how  the  new  girl  felt  when  she  wrote  the  notes 
how  the  author  felt  when  she  read  the  notes 
how  the  new  girl  felt  when  she  read  the  author’s 
note. 

•  Record  the  various  feelings  on  a  chart,  under  the 
headings  "Author”  and  "New  Girl.” 

•  Have  the  students  imagine  how  they  would  have  felt 
and  what  they  would  have  done  if  they  had  seen  the 
notes  the  new  girl  had  written.  Add  a  new  column  to 
the  chart  and  list  the  feelings  the  students  might  have 
in  this  situation. 


Vocabulary 
Page  46 

•  A  Chance  Encounter  (title) 

•  She  had  a  very  commanding  voice. 

To  help  students  gain  meaning  for  these  underlined 
words,  use  this  strategy.  Have  the  students  paraphrase 
or  give  meaning  to  the  words  in  their  own  words.  To 
help  them  do  this  ask  them  to  suggest  clues  in  a  word 
or  in  context. 
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For  "chance  encounter,”  recall  the  movie  Close 
Encounters  of  the  Third  Kind.  What  is  an  encounter? 
What  was  encountered  in  this  movie?  Similarly  discuss 
a  game  of  chance.  Name  games  of  chance  the  students 
know.  What  does  it  mean  to  "take  a  chance”? 

For  "commanding  voice,”  encourage  the  students  to 
use  the  word  "command”  in  a  sentence.  Who  gives  a 
command?  When?  Why?  What  would  the  voice  sound 
like  if  a  command  were  given?  Elicit  direct, 
authoritative,  domineering,  loud,  etc. 

At  the  end  of  this  discussion  when  the  paraphrase  has 
been  established  have  the  students  use  the  paraphrase 
in  the  original  context  to  verify  its  accuracy. 


Departure  Points 

Writing 

•  Have  the  students  use  the  To  do  on  page  47  of  the 
student  text. 

•  Have  the  students  start  a  suggestion  box  in  the  class. 
Encourage  them  to  make  positive  suggestions  in 
writing  for  things  they  would  like  to  do  or  change  about 
the  routine  of  the  class.  Let  them  make  their  messages 
anonymous.  After  several  days  have  elapsed  check  the 
suggestions  and  discuss  suitable  ones  with  the  class. 

Speaking  /Listening 

•  Have  the  students  speculate  on  how  the  friendship 
between  the  two  girls  will  develop.  What  will  happen 
next  day?  Will  they  continue  writing  code  messages  to 
each  other?  Will  the  new  girl  be  included  in  any  games 
at  recess  and  after  school? 

•  Have  the  students  work  in  pairs,  each  taking  turns 
being  a  sender  and  a  receiver.  The  sender  should  think 
up  a  message  to  get  across,  either  about  himself /herself 
or  about  some  object  in  the  room.  Then  the  sender 
gives  clues  until  the  receiver  gets  the  message.  The 
clues  should  be  in  simile  form,  such  as  "I  feel 

like  .  or  “It  looks  like  .  .  .  .” 

Extended  Reading 

•  Encourage  the  students  to  find  all  the  stories  they  can 
in  the  library  that  have  secret  messages  in  the  plot  of 
the  story.  They  might  ask  the  librarian  for  help.  Make 
an  index  card  for  each  book  and  place  it  in  a  box.  Have 
the  students  draw  one  and  read  the  book. 
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3.  Signs  and  Symbols /48 

□ 


Starting  Points 

Bring  to  class  anything  you  can  think  of  that  has  a  sign 
on  it:  some  laundry  labels  from  clothing,  poison  signs 
on  cans  or  bottles,  a  Red  Cross  pin  given  to  people  who 
have  donated  blood,  a  ring  or  other  piece  of  jewellery 
that  has  an  insignia,  advertisements  that  show  a 
product  with  a  distinctive  sign  (the  "golden  arches,” 
for  example).  Discuss  with  the  students  the  meaning  of 
each  sign.  Have  them  decide  which  signs  are  effective 
and  which  are  not.  Some  signs  need  to  be  explained. 
Does  this  mean  they’re  not  very  good  signs?  Discuss 
with  the  students  why  signs  are  sometimes  better  than 
words  to  get  a  message  across.  Then  read  the 
introduction  with  them.  Have  them  read  the  selection 
to  answer  the  introductory  direction  and  examine  the 
signs  that  accompany  it. 


Talking  Points 

•  Discuss  with  the  students  the  meanings  of  the  signs 
accompanying  this  selection. 

•  Discuss  the  To  think  about  on  page  49  of  the  student 
text.  To  help  the  students  understand  more  clearly 
what  a  symbol  is,  it  might  be  explained  that  a  symbol 
is  a  sign  that  stands  for  something  that  exists  but  can't 
be  seen  easily.  For  example,  the  symbol  that  every 
country  has  is  a  flag  —  you  can't  see  a  country  at  one 
glance,  but  when  you  see  the  flag,  you  think  of  the 
country  it  represents.  Canada  has  two  other  common 
symbols,  the  beaver  and  the  maple  leaf.  When  two 
people  shake  hands,  that’s  a  symbol  of  their  friendship. 
You  can't  see  friendship,  but  it’s  shown  in  this 
particular  sign.  A  picture  of  a  heart  is  often  a  symbol  of 
love.  Discuss  with  the  students  other  similar  symbols: 
tears  as  a  symbol  of  sadness,  a  robin  as  the  symbol  of 
spring,  etc. 

•  The  sign  at  the  bottom  of  page  48  is  a  railroad 
crossing  sign.  What  else  could  it  mean?  (Without  the 
circle,  it  can  be  also  a  multiplication  sign  or  a  "do  not” 
sign.) 

•  What  symbols  are  in  your  school?  (Answers  will  vary. 
There  may  be  an  Elmer  the  Elephant  as  the  symbol  of 
safety,  garbage  signs,  or  signs  to  turn  off  the  lights.) 

•  What  are  the  names  of  the  different  symbols  on  a 
sheet  of  music?  (Notes,  treble  clef,  bass  clef,  rests, 
pause,  repeat  signs,  etc.) 


Signs  and  Symbols 


playroom 

stairs 

nursery 

going  down 

lost 

children 


money  blood  donor  first  aid 

exchange 


wheelchair 

access 


bicycle  school  traffic 

route  zone  circle 


winding  do  not  falling 

road  enter  rock 


crossroads  Red  Cross 


parkade  pavement  road 

narrows  construction 


A  A 

converging  slippery 
traffic  when  wet 


3+9 

addition 


flammable  poison 


These  are  signs  used  at  Olympic  games: 


A  — 

— 

rifling 

volleyball 

r-\ 
V  ^ 

•  • 

P' 

equestrian  track  and  field 


C 

A 

wrestling  field  hockey 

weightlifting 

cycling 
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Skill  Points 

Vocabulary 
Page  48 

•  We  use  signs  or  symbols  instead  of  words. 

To  help  students  gain  meaning  from  these  underlined 
words,  use  this  strategy.  Have  the  students  paraphrase 
or  give  meaning  to  the  underlined  word  in  their  own 
words.  To  help  them  do  this,  discuss  their  experiences 
with  these  words. 

For  "signs,"  have  students  create  signs  they  know  and 
identify.  Discuss  road  signs  and  gestures  which  convey 
the  natural  relationships  to  the  objects  they  stand  for, 
such  as  “bumpy  road  ahead,”  “road  narrows,”  “no 
pedestrians,”  etc.  as  well  as  gestures  such  as  nodding 
for  “yes,”  or  holding  hands  upright  for  “stop.” 

For  "symbols,”  convey  the  idea  that  symbols  are  types 
of  signs  which  have  contrived  or  artificial  relationships 
to  the  objects  they  stand  for  —  in  other  words,  a  sign 
should  be  readily  understood  but  a  symbol  has  deeper 
significance.  Talk  about  the  numerals  as  symbols  — 
they  don't  show  "4”  or  "3”  but  represent  a  quantity 
“4"  or  "3.”  Similarly,  discuss  symbols  for  add,  subtract, 
multiply,  divide,  music  symbols,  etc. 


Departure  Points 

Art 

•  Have  the  students  use  the  To  do  on  page  49  of  the 
student  text.  The  students  might  find  pictures  of  signs 
from  magazines  or  draw  them.  They  could  also  make 
up  their  own  symbols:  for  example,  symbols  of  what 
they  like  to  do  best,  symbols  of  their  family  life, 
symbols  of  what’s  most  important  to  them. 

Speaking/ Listening 

•  Have  the  students  play  a  game  of  charades.  There  are 
many  ways  of  playing  this  game,  but  one  way  would  be 
to  divide  the  students  into  groups  and  have  each  group 
write  a  message  on  a  piece  of  paper  and  then 
pantomime  the  message  until  the  other  students  have 
received  it  correctly.  There  may  be  certain  signs  that 
the  students  agree  upon  beforehand,  such  as  signs  for 
small  words  like  the,  or,  a,  and;  signs  for  names  of 
people  and  places. 
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4.  LMNTL/50 


Starting  Points 

Have  two  or  three  messages  written  in  simple  code 
form  on  cards  and  let  the  students  try  to  decipher  them 
(see  list  of  suggested  books  on  codes  in  Departure 
Points).  Discuss  with  the  students  what  these  codes 
are.  Then  have  them  try  to  read  the  first  line  of  the 
introduction  to  the  selection,  which  is  directly  under 
the  title.  What  does  the  first  line  say?  What  was  left  out 
of  the  words  to  make  the  message  a  code?  Then  read 
the  selection  aloud  slowly,  while  the  students  follow 
silently.  Have  them  use  the  code  to  predict  words  as 
you  read. 


Talking  Points 

•  Can  you  tell  what  the  code  is  in  this  poem?  (Words 
are  written  in  the  way  they’re  often  pronounced.  Thus, 
many  letters  are  left  out.) 

•  Try  reading  the  poem  to  yourself.  Do  you  find  it  easy 
to  read?  (Answers  will  vary.) 

•  Discuss  the  To  think  about  on  page  51  of  the  student 
text. 


Departure  Points 

Research 

•  Have  students  find  out  more  about  codes  with  the 
help  of  the  following  books: 

How  to  Keep  a  Secret:  Writing  and  Talking  in  Code, 

by  James  and  Carol  Barkin 

Secret  Codes  and  Ciphers,  by  Bernice  Kohn 

How  to  Write  Codes  and  Send  Secret  Messages,  by 

John  Peterson 

Secrets  with  Ciphers  and  Codes,  by  Joel  Rothman 
Writing 

•  Using  a  code  from  one  of  the  above  books  or  one  of 
their  own  making,  have  the  students  write  a  familiar 
nursery  rhyme  in  code  form.  This  could  be  done  on 
index  cards  and  passed  around  for  other  students  to  try 
and  decipher. 

•  Have  the  students  use  the  To  do  on  page  51  of  the 
student  text. 

Art 

•  Directions  for  making  a  code  wheel  are  given  in  Owl, 
Summer  1980,  on  page  13.  Two  circles,  one  slightly 
larger  than  the  other,  are  made  out  of  thin  card-paper 
placed  one  on  top  of  the  other  and  held  together  with  a 
paper  fastener.  The  alphabet  is  written  in  order  around 
the  rim  of  the  smaller  circle  and  randomly  around  the 
larger  circle.  A  code  can  be  made  up  from  it  when  a 
key  letter  in  the  larger  circle  is  aligned  with  A  in  the 
smaller  circle.  Each  letter  of  the  message  is  found  in 
the  smaller  circle  and  is  substituted  for  the  letter 
opposite  it  in  the  large  circle.  For  the  code  to  be 
successful,  the  people  sending  messages  to  each  other 
must  have  identical  wheels. 
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5.  Map  Reading/ 52 

Mapping  the  Neighborhood/ 54 

□ 


Speaking  / Listening 

•  The  following  words  are  spelled  as  they  were  several 
hundred  years  ago  (these  words  were  taken  from  a 
poem  written  in  the  early  seventeenth  century).  Write 
them  on  the  board  or  on  cards  and  have  the  students 
try  to  figure  out  what  the  words  are  and  give  the 
modern  day  spelling: 
newe  (new) 
sleepe  (sleep) 
sunne  (sun) 
daunce  (dance) 
happie  (happy) 
heare  (hear) 
evene  (every) 
yeare  (year) 
aske  (ask) 
thear  (there) 
starre  (star) 
lowe  (low) 
plaie  (play) 
farre  (far) 

•Have  the  students  divide  into  groups.  Have  each 
group  pretend  they're  spy  leaders.  They  are  to  make  up 
a  secret  command  for  another  group,  write  it  in  code 
form,  and  get  the  message  to  the  other  group  without 
anyone  knowing.  The  other  group  will  then  try  to 
decipher  the  message  and  do  what  they  have  been  told 
to  do.  Commands  should  be  simple:  jump  in  the  air, 
sing  a  song  together,  walk  around  the  room  in  a  circle, 
etc. 


Starting  Points 

Using  a  landmark  familiar  to  the  students,  describe 
the  route  they  would  have  to  follow  to  another  place 
that  they’re  not  familiar  with.  Make  the  description 
deliberately  long  and  wordy.  Have  a  simple  map  of  the 
route  drawn  out  and  then  show  it  to  the  students. 
Discuss  the  two  ways  of  giving  directions.  Which  one 
do  the  students  find  easier  to  follow?  Which  one  would 
get  them  to  the  place  with  the  least  amount  of 
difficulty?  Then  discuss  with  them  why  maps  are 
useful:  they  are  a  visual  aid.  A  person  can  see  the 
direction  at  one  glance.  Read  the  introduction  with 
them  and  discuss  the  words  legend,  scale,  and 
direction  with  the  help  of  the  map  on  page  53  and  the 
accompanying  margin  note.  Then  read  the  two 
selections  to  assess  the  questions  asked  and  discuss 
the  talking  points  after  each. 


Talking  Points  for  “Map  Reading” 

•  Discuss  the  questions  in  the  selection.  A  residential 
area  is  made  up  mainly  of  residences,  or  houses  where 
people  live.  Other  areas  might  be  industrial,  business, 
rural. 

a)  There  are  four  schools  —  Crestwicke  Academy, 

Brant  Avenue,  St.  Patrick's,  nursery  school. 

b)  There  are  two  places  of  worship:  Baptist  Church, 
Anglican  Church 

c)  See  legend  for  the  stores  in  the  mall.  You  would 
have  to  go  elsewhere  to  buy  clothing,  furniture,  cars. 
The  students  may  think  of  other  goods  which  would 
not  be  sold  here. 

d)  There  are  three  parks  for  recreation. 

e)  Answers  will  vary. 
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Talking  Points  for  "Mapping  the  Neighborhood” 

•  Do  you  think  the  symbols  are  helpful  for  reading  a 
map?  Why?  (Answers  will  vary.) 

•  Discuss  the  questions  in  the  selection  on  page  55. 
Answers  are  as  follows: 

1.  Take  Highway  1  west  and  go  south  on  Highway 
250.  Or  take  a  CP  train  south  to  Souris. 

2.  Take  the  CP  train  south  to  Napinka.  If  driving, 
take  Highway  1  west  and  go  south  on  Highway  250. 
At  Souris  go  west  on  Highway  2  and  then  south  on 
Highway  21  as  far  as  Deloraine.  No  highway  goes 
through  Napinka,  so  you’ll  have  to  take  the  train 
from  Deloraine  to  Napinka. 

The  answer  to  the  last  question  is  Dand. 


Skill  Points 

Compieh  ension 

The  key  comprehension  skill  presented  in  this  selection 
is  as  follows: 


follow  directions 


•  Provide  each  student  with  a  large  piece  of  paper  to  do 
the  map  as  directed  in  this  selection.  Each  student 
should  also  have  a  ruler,  pencil,  and  eraser.  Have  a 
student  read  the  first  direction  and  the  students  do  as 
directed.  Then  have  another  student  read  the  second 
direction,  and  so  on.  Encourage  the  students  to  ask 
questions  and  help  one  another  with  difficulties  as 
they're  working  through  the  directions.  If  symbols  other 
than  the  ones  given  on  page  54  are  needed  to  indicate 
landmarks  in  the  students’  neighborhood,  discuss  with 
them  what  these  might  be.  Remind  the  students  that 
the  symbols  should  be  as  simple  and  as  clear  as 
possible. 

Vocabulary 
Page  52 

•  Before  you  read  the  maps  on  these  pages,  talk  about 
the  meaning  of  the  words  legend,  scale,  direction  with 
your  teacher  and  your  group. 

To  help  students  give  meaning  to  the  underlined 
words,  use  this  strategy.  Discuss  the  denotative 
meanings  of  the  underlined  words.  With  what 
meanings  are  students  familiar?  Indicate  that  subject 
words  have  a  special  significance  to  a  specific  topic. 
Make  the  contrast  between  legend,  as  a  tale,  and 
legend,  as  in  mapping;  make  the  contrast  between 
scale  as  in  a  fish  or  reptile,  and  scale  as  in 
mathematics,  and  scale  as  in  mapping.  Use  this 
opportunity  to  discuss  different  vocabularies  —  unique 
to  science,  social  studies,  mathematics,  etc.  Encourage 
students  to  state  words  which  are  subject  oriented,  and 
to  be  aware  of  totally  different  uses  of  ordinary  words 
as  they  study  vocabulary. 
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Departure  Points 

Speaking/ Listening 

•  Discuss  the  questions  in  the  To  do  on  page  55  of  the 
student  text. 

•  To  give  the  students  a  sense  of  where  they  are  in 
relation  to  other  places,  show  them  a  graduated  series 
of  maps,  from  smaller  to  larger.  Start  with  a  map  of  the 
city  or  town  or  district;  then  show  them  a  map  of  the 
county  or  municipality;  then  a  map  of  the  province; 
then  a  map  of  Canada;  and  finally  a  map  of  the  world. 
With  each  showing,  have  the  students  locate 
approximately  where  they  are  right  now. 

Art 

•  Have  the  students  color  their  maps  to  make  them 
more  attractive.  They  should  also  include  the  legend, 
direction,  and  scale.  The  maps  could  then  be  displayed 
around  the  room. 

Drama 

•  Have  the  students  play  the  game  "Where  Am  I?"  in 
groups.  One  student  gives  directions  from  the  school  to 
a  particular  place  and  the  rest  of  the  group  tries  to 
guess  where  the  place  is.  The  teacher  should  set  the 
boundaries  within  a  certain  specified  area. 

•  Have  the  students  play  "Run  Sheep  Run."  This  is 
best  played  outside.  Have  two  groups,  each  with  a 
leader  and  a  home-free  position.  One  leader  hides  his 
team,  then  he  comes  to  the  home-free  position  and 
draws  a  map  of  where  his  team  can  be  found.  The  map 
must  be  accurate  but  can  be  as  complicated  as  the 
leader  likes.  The  other  team  follows  the  map  to  try  and 
find  the  hidden  team.  As  they  are  looking,  the  leader 
calls  out  code  names  to  the  hidden  team  to  indicate 
such  directions  as  move  closer  to  home,  run  home, 
crouch  down  lower. 


6.  The  Handsomest  Pigs  in 
Town/56 
□ 

Starting  Points 

Bring  in  some  advertisements  that  the  students  might 
be  familiar  with  or  would  be  interested  in.  You  might 
also  tape  commercials  with  catchy  jingles  from  radio  or 
TV  and  play  them  back  to  the  students.  Discuss  with 
the  students  the  purpose  of  the  ads.  What  are  they 
trying  to  communicate?  Is  the  communication  effective, 
i.e.  do  the  students  buy  the  products  the  ads  are  trying 
to  sell?  Ask  the  students  what  their  favorite  ads  are. 
Why  do  they  like  them?  Do  they  know  any  of  the  jingles 
by  heart?  What  are  they?  Direct  the  students  to  the 
introduction  and  then  read  the  selection  with  them  as 
far  as  ".  .  .  Tom  hoped  these  two  pigs  were  going  to 
sell  a  lot  of  bacon  for  him."  Then,  discussing  the 
margin  note,  have  the  students  predict  what  Tom  is 
going  to  do  with  the  pigs.  How  are  the  pigs  going  to 
help  him  sell  bacon?  Then  have  the  students  read  the 
rest  of  the  selection  to  check  their  predictions. 
Encourage  the  use  of  the  margin  notes. 


Talking  Points 

•What  do  you  think  of  Tom's  idea  for  advertising  his 
store?  (Answers  will  vary. ) 

•  Do  you  think  it’s  funny  that  pigs  would  be  fixed  up  to 
look  handsome  and  paraded  down  the  street  in  this 
way?  Why?  (Answers  will  vary.) 

•  Why  did  Tom  hire  an  Irishman  to  take  the  pigs  down 
the  street?  (Tom  wanted  to  advertise  his  Irish  bacon. 
There  may  be  other  answers.) 

•Why  does  the  livestock  man  call  the  pigs  "porkers"? 
(The  meat  from  pigs  is  pork.) 

•  Discuss  the  To  think  about  on  page  59  of  the  student 
text. 
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Skill  Points 

Comprehension 

The  key  comprehension  skill  presented  in  this  selection 
is  as  follows: 


use  sequence  to  predict  outcomes 


•Have  the  students  discuss  their  predictions.  Were 
they  correct,  or  were  they  surprised  by  the  sequence  of 
events  and  the  outcome?  Then  have  them  trace  the 
sequence  of  events  in  the  story  by  asking  them  what 
happened  first.  How  many  people  were  involved?  What 
happened  next?  How  many  people?  And  so  on.  After 
each  step  ask  them  if  they  would  have  enough 
information  at  this  stage  to  be  able  to  predict  the 
outcome  correctly.  At  some  stage  most  of  the  students 
have  guessed  correctly  what  would  happen.  What  stage 
was  this?  Then  draw  a  chart  in  the  form  of  a  pyramid 
to  show  each  stage  in  the  sequence  of  events  and  have 
faces  to  show  the  number  of  people  involved  at  each 
stage.  The  chart  might  look  something  like  this. 


man 


crowd 


oooooooo 

larger  crowd 


Vocabulary 
Page  57 

•  More  and  more  people  gathered  along  the  street  to 
see  what  all  the  commotion  was  about. 

Page  59 

•  A  large  artificial  ham  hung  over  the  door  of  the  shop. 

To  help  students  give  meaning  to  these  underlined 
words,  use  this  strategy.  Have  the  students  paraphrase 
the  underlined  word  using  synonymous  word  phrases. 
To  help  them  to  do  this,  discuss  clues  in  a  word  or  in 
context. 

For  "commotion,”  have  students  imagine  the  scene 
again  and  describe  it.  Can  they  see  the  word  "motion” 
in  this  word?  What  would  the  street  be  like  with  a 
commotion?  Students  should  be  able  to  use  the  context 
clues  to  create  a  synonymous  idea  —  otherwise  have 
them  check  the  dictionary  meaning  and  then  supply  a 
synonymous  phrase  for  it. 

For  "artificial,”  ask  the  students  to  recall  examples  of 
artificiality  through  personal  experience,  reading,  or 
television  observation.  Discuss  the  artificial  leg,  the 
artificial  heart,  the  artificial  lung,  etc.  To  show  the  array 
of  meanings,  discuss  also  "artificial  sugar,”  "artificial 
smile,”  "artificial  wood,”  "artificial  furniture,”  etc. 

Refer  to  "artificial  ham”  and  generate  a  comprehensive 
idea  about  its  purpose. 

At  the  end  of  this  discussion,  when  the  paraphrase  has 
been  established,  have  students  use  the  paraphrase  in 
the  original  context  to  verify  the  accuracy  of  their 
comprehension. 
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7.  Mean  Talk/60 
Little  Talk/ 61 


Departure  Points 

Writing 

•  Have  the  students  use  the  To  do  on  page  59  of  the 
student  text. 

•  Have  the  students  write  an  account  of  an  experience 
they  have  had  in  coaxing  their  mothers  to  buy  a 
product  advertised  attractively  on  TV  and  discovering 
that  they  didn't  like  it. 

Art 

•  This  is  an  excellent  story  for  illustrating.  Encourage 
the  students  to  illustrate  what  they  consider  the  most 
humorous  part  of  the  story.  Charcoal  sketches  would  be 
most  effective.  If  the  parts  they  select  include  the 
Irishman,  direct  them  to  look  at  the  story  illustrations  to 
see  what  knee  breeches,  cutaway  coat,  and  billycock 
hat  look  like. 

•  Have  the  students  design  and  draw  their  own  ads. 
These  can  be  for  an  imaginary  product  or  business,  or 
for  a  product  that  the  students  actually  use. 

Speaking  /Listening 

•  Divide  the  students  into  small  groups.  Have  each 
group  select  one  of  the  businesses  listed  below  and 
plan  an  unusual  method  of  advertising  the  product. 

Shoe  store 
Clothing  store 
Sporting  goods  shop 
Ice  cream  shop 
Toy  shop 
Pet  shop 


Starting  Points 

Draw  on  the  board  or  on  a  piece  of  newsprint  a  large 
profile  of  a  person  with  the  mouth  wide  open  and 
lines  drawn  out  from  it.  To  the  right  of  the  lines 
write  TALK.  Then  have  the  students  brainstorm  all 
the  different  kinds  of  talk  they  can  think  of.  To  start 
them  off  you  might  give  them  examples  such  as  loud 
talk,  quiet  talk,  angry  talk.  Write  their  responses  on 
the  lines.  Discuss  the  responses.  What  does  each 
kind  of  talk  mean?  Then  ask  them  what  mean  talk 
might  be.  Can  they  think  of  different  meanings  for 
it?  Ask  them  what  little  talk  might  be.  Who  do  they 
think  would  talk  in  a  "little”  way?  Have  students 
listen  to  check  their  predictions  as  you  read  the 
poems  to  them.  Then  discuss  each  poem. 


Talking  Points  for  “Mean  Talk” 

•What  does  the  poet  mean  by  "mean  talk”?  Is  this 
what  you  thought  he  meant?  (Answers  will  vary.) 

•  What  do  you  think  "unmean  talk”  would  mean? 
(Answers  will  vary.) 


Talking  Points  for  “Little  Talk” 

•  Discuss  the  To  think  about  on  page  61  of  the 
student  text. 

•  What  do  you  think  we  miss  hearing  because  we’re 
too  large?  too  far  away?  live  in  a  different 
environment?  (Answers  will  vary.) 
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8.  Meet  the  Computer /62* 

□  □  □ 


Departure  Points 

Speaking /Listening 

•  Discuss  tongue  twisters  with  the  students.  Have 
them  find  and  tell  all  the  tongue  twisters  they  know. 
Two  familiar  tongue-twisting  verses  are: 

Percy  Pig  is  plump  and  pink. 

I  like  a  plump  pink  pig,  I  think. 

Peter  Piper  picked  a  peck  of  pickled  peppers. 

A  peck  of  pickled  peppers  Peter  Piper  picked. 

If  Peter  Piper  picked  a  peck  of  pickled  peppers, 
Where’s  the  peck  of  pickled  peppers  Peter  Piper 
picked? 

Writing 

•  Have  the  students  try  writing  tongue  twisters  of  their 
own.  When  they  have  finished,  have  them  recite  their 
tongue  twisters  to  the  group. 

Art 

•  From  the  work  done  in  the  Ongoing  Activities  have 
the  students  draw  in  pictograph  or  cartoon  form  a 
situation  in  which  a  queen  bee,  worker  bee,  and  drone 
have  to  communicate  with  each  other. 


Starting  Points 

Write  the  following  on  the  board  and  have  the  students 
read  the  list.  Then  ask  them  what  all  these  activities 
have  in  common. 

getting  a  seat  on  the  plane 
controlling  the  pasteurization  of  milk 
getting  pizza  delivered  without  giving  your  address 
getting  money  from  a  bank  outside  banking  hours 
calculating  the  number  of  days  a  student  has  been 
absent  from  school 
maintaining  space  vehicles  in  orbit 
If  the  students  have  difficulty  coming  up  with  what 
these  activities  have  in  common,  go  down  the  list  item 
by  item  and  ask  how  each  is  done.  Some  of  the 
students  should  eventually  realize  that  each  of  these 
activities  is  done  by  a  computer.  Discuss  with  them 
what  they  already  know  about  computers.  Direct  them 
to  the  introduction  and  tell  them  that  they  are  to  read 
the  selection  to  find  the  answers  to  the  questions  in  the 
introduction.  Read  with  them  to  the  bottom  of  page  62 
and  have  them  scan  the  headings  in  the  rest  of  the 
selection  to  get  an  overview  of  the  selection.  Then  have 
them  finish  reading  it. 


Talking  Points 

•  Do  you  have  any  computers  at  home?  What  are  they? 
(Answers  will  vary.) 

•  How  would  your  classroom  be  different  if  you  had  a 
computer  teaching  you  instead  of  your  teacher?  What 
would  be  enjoyable  about  it?  What  would  not  be  so 
enjoyable?  (Answers  will  vary.) 

•  What  other  uses  of  computers  do  you  know  that  aren’t 
mentioned  here? 


^Information  to  Note 

Some  students  may  experience  a  little  difficulty  in  the  reading  of  this 
selection  because  of  the  number  of  ideas  presented  and  the  technical 
nature  of  the  material.  The  strategies  of  co-operative  reading  and 
gaining  an  overview  should  help  these  students  to  gain  the  meaning 
from  this  selection. 
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Skill  Points 

Com  pi  eh  ension 

The  key  comprehension  skill  presented  in  this  selection 
is  as  follows: 


locate  specific  information  by 

—  reading  to  find  answers  to  questions 

—  reading  to  draw  conclusions  based  on 
information 


•  Make  a  chart  by  placing  the  headings  from  the 
selection  down  the  side,  and  the  two  categories, 
advantages  and  disadvantages,  across  the  top.  Have 
students  skim  the  section  under  each  heading  to  find 
the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  computers.  Not  all 
the  information  is  given,  so  have  them  infer  the 
answers  from  what  they  read  and  from  their  general 
knowledge.  This  will  be  particularly  true  for 
disadvantages.  Have  them  discuss  other  situations 
where  they  know  computers  are  used,  and  adding 
these  categories,  chart  the  advantages  and 
disadvantages  of  each. 


Departure  Points 

Extended  Reading 

• Danny  Dunn  and  the  Homework  Machine,  by  Jay 
Williams  and  Raymond  Abrashkin,  might  be  read  to  the 
students  or  made  available  for  the  students  to  read  to 
themselves.  One  of  the  series  of  Danny  Dunn  books 
tells  how  Danny  and  his  friends  discover  a  computer 
that  will  do  their  homework. 

•Owl,  January  1981,  has  a  section  of  stories,  games, 
and  information  on  computers,  pages  6  to  13. 

Writing 

•  Have  the  students  use  the  To  do  on  page  65  of  the 
student  text. 

Speakin  g /Listening 

•  Have  the  students  tell  a  co-operative  story  about  a 
computer  that  goes  haywire.  The  story  could  begin,  "It 
is  the  year  2021.  Janice  is  in  her  room  with  the 
computer.  ’ '  One  student  starts  off  the  story,  and  after  a 
designated  length  of  time  the  story  is  continued  by  the 
next  student,  and  so  on  until  all  the  students  have 
contributed. 

Drama 

•Owl,  Summer  1980,  page  10:  a  computer  game  called 
Alien  requires  the  players  to  crack  the  code  of  a 
friendly  alien  who  has  just  landed  on  earth. 
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9.  Talking  Words /66 


Starting  Points 


Departure  Points 


Put  the  following  on  the  board  and  have  the  students 
decide  what  the  words  are  and  why  they’re  written  in 
this  way. 


<7  ft 


☆ 


Art 

•  Have  the  students  use  the  To  do  on  page  67  of  the 
student  text. 

•  Ask  the  students  what  colors  they  would  give  to  the 
talking  words,  and  have  them  trace  and  color  them  in 
ways  they  think  are  most  effective. 

Drama 

•  Have  the  students  think  of  words  they  could  express 
with  their  bodies,  either  in  movement  or  in  statue  form. 


Have  the  students  read  the  introduction  and  then  look 
at  and  discuss  each  word. 


Talking  Points 

•How  do  these  words  "talk"  when  they're  written  this 
way?  (Their  meaning  is  expressed  in  the  way  they’re 
written.) 

•  What  would  you  guess  about  the  word  ' '  arrow  ”  if  it  was 
written  this  way  and  you  didn’t  know  its  meaning? 
"bear"?  "leopard"?  (Answers  will  vary.) 

•  Of  the  words  on  these  two  pages,  which  is  your 
favorite?  Why?  Which  word  do  you  think  shows  its 
meaning  the  best?  Why?  (Answers  will  vary.) 
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10.  My  Favorite  Word 

The  Consonants  and  Vowels/68 

Starting  Points 

Review  with  the  students  what  this  chapter  has  been 
about  —  various  forms  of  communication.  Ask  them 
what  way  people  usually  use  to  communicate  with 
each  other.  Try  to  elicit  from  them  that  talking  is  made 
up  of  words. 

Write  two  or  three  of  the  examples  from  “LMNTL”  on 
the  board,  and  ask  the  students  if  these  are  words. 
What  are  the  two  speech  sounds  necessary  for  words? 
When  you  have  discussed  the  fact  that  words  are  made 
up  of  vowels  and  consonants,  read  the  poems  to  the 
students.  Have  students  listen  for  the  authors'  views 
about  the  title  in  each  poem. 


Talking  Points  for  “My  Favorite  Word” 

•The  word  “very"  is  repeated  twice  and  the  word 
“yes"  is  repeated  five  times.  Why  do  you  think  this  is 
done?  (Answers  will  vary,  but  students  will  probably 
indicate  that  repetition  of  a  word  is  usually  done  for 
emphasis.) 

•  Think  of  some  words  you  know.  What  is  your  favorite? 
Why?  Do  you  like  the  sound?  Does  the  word  mean 
something  that  you  like  a  lot?  (Answers  will  vary.) 


Talking  Points  for  “The  Consonants  and  Vowels” 

•Try  sounding  all  the  vowels.  Why  does  the  poet 
describe  them  as  liquid?  Which  do  you  think  is  the 
most  liquid  sounding?  Which  is  your  favorite  vowel 
sound?  (Answers  will  vary.) 

•  Sound  out  all  the  consonants  of  the  alphabet.  Why  are 
they  described  as  stiff-sharp  and  hard?  Which  ones 
sound  stiff-sharp  to  you?  Which  ones  sound  hard  as 
frozen  ground?  (Answers  will  vary.) 


Departure  Points 

Writing 

•  Have  the  students  classify  and  chart  the  liquid  letters 
and  the  stiff-sharp  letters.  The  headings  “liquid"  and 
“stiff-sharp”  could  be  written  in  the  form  of  talking 
words : 


Speaking  /Listening 

•  Have  the  students  make  up  a  group  sound  poem  or 
chant.  Divide  into  two  groups,  one  group  being  the 
“liquid"  sounds  and  the  other  the  “stiff-sharp"  sounds. 
Within  the  groups ,  have  each  student  decide  which 
sound  he /she  would  like  to  be.  Then  have  them  sound  or 
chant  all  together.  Have  them  experiment  with  volume 
and  rhythm.  They  could  tape  their  sound  and  play  it 
back  for  the  class. 
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CULMINATING  THE  THEME 

EVALUATING  THE  THEME 

•  Present  the  students  with  a  situation  in  which  one 
student  is  teasing  another.  The  second  student  wants 
the  first  to  stop  the  teasing.  What  are  the  different 
ways  he /she  can  communicate  this  to  the  first  student? 
Give  the  students  five  minutes  to  make  rough  notes  on 
their  ideas,  then  talk  about  it  in  the  group.  Encourage 
them  to  be  as  creative  and  even  ridiculous  as  possible 
in  coming  up  with  a  variety  of  communication 
methods. 

•  To  get  them  started,  review  with  them  the  types  of 
communication  discussed  in  this  chapter. 

•Have  the  students  do  the  "Summary  Activity"  on 
page  69. 
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Snakes  Alive! 


OVERVIEW 

This  theme,  snakes,  entices  students  to  be  curious,  to 
be  analytical  in  interpreting  information  as  accurate  or 
invalid,  and  to  be  more  aware  of  their  world  and  the 
balance  of  nature.  Two  lilting  poems  with  contrasting 
points  of  view,  "The  Snake,"  page  72,  and  "The  Black 
Snake,"  page  73,  introduce  this  reptile.  Factually 
accurate  and  therefore  informative  selections  educate 
the  students:  "What  Do  You  Know  About  Snakes," 
page  78,  presents  an  overview  of  snakes  in  general, 
"Canadian  Snakes,"  page  82,  and  "The  Garter  Snake," 
page  85,  discuss  snakes  peculiar  to  Canada,  "Snake 
Venom,"  page  89,  indicates  positive  effects  of  a  cobra’s 
venom ,  and  a  diagram  on  page  87  encourages  detailed 
analysis  of  the  internal  organs  of  the  snake.  Two  more 
poetic  snake  messages,  "Rattlesnake  Skipping  Song" 
and  "The  Snake,"  both  on  page  88,  whimsically  imply 
caution  and  respect  for  snakes,  but  a  third  poem,  "The 
Snake  Trying,"  page  90,  pleads  for  respect  and  freedom 
for  this  special  creature.  Two  stories  weave  snake  lore 
into  their  plots  —  in  "Jamne  and  the  Snake,"  page  74, 
a  girl  overcomes  her  fear  of  snakes  by  discovering  that 
certain  of  her  beliefs  are  invalid; and  "Rikki-Tikki-Tavi," 
page  91,  a  captivating  teacher-read  story,  tests  the 
bravery  of  a  tamed  mongoose  as  he  defends  his 
territory  from  the  onslaught  of  two  deadly  cobras  and 
their  offspring.  After  intensively  learning  about  snakes, 
it  is  certain  that  students  will  have  become  much  more 
aware  and  respectful  of  these  reptiles,  and  even  more 
aware  of  the  inaccurate  lore  which  has  plagued  the 
respect  that  snakes  justly  deserve  as  important 
creatures  in  the  balance  of  nature. 


SPIL/R 


Objectives 

•  taking  notes  for  a  report 

•  researching  information  for  report 

note-taking 

•  understanding  that  words  can  be 

used  as  nouns,  verbs,  adjectives, 
or  adverbs 

using  supporting  details  and 
time  order  words 


‘Numbers  which  appear  in  boldface  type 
refer  to  Teacher’s  Guide  pages.  Numbers  in 
lightface  type  refer  to  the  student  text 
pages. 


Experiences 

•  using  theme-related  vocabulary 

(ongoing) 

•  discussing  ideas  related  to  theme 

(ongoing) 

•  comprehending  selections  related  to 

theme 

—  non-fiction: 

from  The  New  Book  of 
Knowledge  p.  147 
from  Snakes  p.  147 
Two-Metre  Boa  Loose  in 
Museum  p.  153 

—  poetry: 

The  Principal  Part  of  a  Python 
p.  150 

•  developing  writing  skills 

—  writing  sentences  with  words 

used  as  nouns,  verbs, 
adjectives,  and  adverbs 
p  151,  p.  180 

—  using  supporting  details  and 

time-order  words  in  writing 
p.  152,  p.  182 

•  additional  reading  on  the  theme 

p.  184 


Products 

Speaking  /Listening 
discussing  pet  snakes  p.  171 
discussing  snake  facts  p.  171, 
p.  172,  p.  175  p.  177 

creating  a  Snake  Centre  p.  171 
discussing  feelings  about  snakes 
p.  172,  p.  142,  p.  143 
discussing  point  of  view  p.  173, 

p.  182 

discussing  myth  and  fact  p.  173 
discussing  vocabulary  p.  174 
discussing  snake  charts  p.  175, 
p.  145 

discussing  snake  bites  p.  176 
discussing  techniques  for  note-taking 

p.  177 

discussing  key  words  p.  177 
discussing  multiple  grammatical  use 
of  words  p.  180,  p.  151 
discussing  paragraphs  p.  182 
discussing  time-order  words  p.  182 

Writing 

writing  about  local  snakes  p.  176 
taking  notes  p.  177,  p.  179,  p.  146, 
p.  148 

writing  an  outline  p.  148 
writing  a  factual  paragraph  p.  179 
writing  a  poem  with  snake  words 

p.  181 

writing  a  myth  p.  181 
writing  a  fable  p.  182,  p.  152 
writing  short  reports  p.  183,  p.  153 

Drama 

pantomiming  a  snake’s  movements 

p.  172 

acting  out  feelings  p.  173 
Research 

•  gathering  information  p.  174,  p.  175 
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Snakes  Alive! 


Focus: 

learning  to  distinguish  fact  from  opinion  in  a  study  of  snakes 

Topics: 

•  snake  myths  •  snake  facts 


SPIR/R 


Objectives 


locate  specific  information  by 
reading  to  find  answers  to 
questions 

reconstruct  information  by 

recording/organizing  in  diagrams, 
pictographs 

identify  and  respond  to  different 
forms  of  writing 

—  understanding  the  structure  of 
different  forms  of  narration  — 
adventure  story 

evaluate  and  judge  ideas  by  drawing 
conclusions 

appreciate,  understand,  and  respond 
to  picturesque  language 


Experiences 


relating  ideas  to  be  experienced  in 
the  selections  to  personal 
experience  or  to  personal 
knowledge  (STARTING  POINTS) 
setting  a  purpose  for  reading 
(STARTING  POINTS) 
reading  the  selections 

—  non-fiction: 

What  Do  You  Know  About 
Snakes?  p.  78 
Canadian  Snakes  p.  82 
The  Garter  Snake  p.  85 
Snake  Venom  p.  89 

—  fiction: 

Janine  and  the  Snake  p.  74 
Rikki-Tikki-Tavi  p.  91 

—  poetry: 

The  Snake  p.  72 
The  Black  Snake  p.  73 
The  Snake  p.  88 

Rattlesnake  Skipping  Song  p.  88 
The  Snake  Trying  p,  90 

—  diagram: 

Snake’s  anatomy  p,  87 
discussing  concepts  and  ideas  from 
selections  (TALKING  POINTS) 
reflecting  on  ideas  from  the 
selections  (TO  THINK  ABOUT) 

■  developing  comprehension  skills 
(SKILL  POINTS) 

*  developing  vocabulary /word  attack 
strategies  (SKILL  POINTS) 

1  additional  reading  on  the  theme 

p.  73 


Products 


Speaking  I Listening 

•  playing  "10  questions"  p.  82 

•  describing  an  animal  p.  86 

•  tape  recording  a  story  p.  91 

•  creating  a  tape  with  sound  effects 

p.  91 


Writing 

writing  poetry  p.  76 
writing  picturesque  word  phrases 
about  snakes  p.  76 
listing  steps  taken  p.  77 
writing  a  "snakalogue"  p.  78 
making  a  quiz  book  p.  79 
creating  a  connotation  chart  p.  79 
writing  facts  p.  81 
writing  riddles  p.  82 
writing  about  diagrams/pictures 
p.  86,  p.  87 

writing  Tom  Swifties  p.  86 
adding  questions  and  answers  to  the 
quiz  book  p.  87 

writing  a  story  from  a  snake’s  point  of 
view  p.  89 
writing  a  myth  p.  91 
writing  a  chant  p.  91 
writing  a  description  p.  114 


Art 

making  a  storyboard  p.  78 
designing  snake  mosaics  p.  79 
designing  map  legends  p.  84 
making  a  puppet  snake  p.  84 
making  a  diorama  p.  85 
illustrating  a  whimsical  action  p.  86 
making  an  informational  poster  on 
snake  bites  p.  87 
illustrating  a  story  p.  91 


Research 

researching  words  p.  84 
researching  functions  p.  85 
researching  the  mongoose  p.  91 
researching  the  cobra  p.  91 


Drama 

•  creating  a  "vocabulary  snake”  p.  78 
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OBJECTIVES 


Main  Objective 

The  students 
will  be  asked  to: 

Using  Study  Skills 

•  locate  specific 
information  by  reading 
to  find  answers  to 
questions 

•  reconstruct  information 
by  recording/organizing 
in  diagrams, 
pictographs 

Other  Objectives 

The  students 
will  be  asked  to: 

Understanding  Sequence 

•  identify  and  respond  to 

and  Structure 

different  forms  of  writing 
-  understanding  the 
structure  of  different 
forms  of  narration  — 
adventure  story 

Making  Judgments 

•  evaluate  and  judge  ideas 
by  drawing  conclusions 

Appreciating  the  Choice 

•  appreciate,  understand, 

of  Language 

and  respond  to 

picturesque  language 

The  workbook  accompanying  this  program  provides 
additional  practice  in  these  objectives. 


INTRODUCING  THE  THEME 

Snakes  are  creatures  which  always  inspire  curiosity  yet 
are  either  thoroughly  liked  or  disliked.  Because  many 
false  myths  are  still  associated  with  this  creature,  it  is 
eye-opening  for  the  teacher  to  introduce  this  theme  by 
brainstorming  the  title  with  the  students.  List,  in  chart 
form,  all  their  ideas  about  Canadian  and  other  snake 
lore  mentioned  by  the  students.  Constantly  update  this 
as  each  selection  is  enjoyed,  to  verify  valid  impressions, 
and  more  importantly,  to  reject  those  invalid  ideas 
which  have  been  perpetuated  and  ernngly  accepted  as 
facts.  With  the  students  read  and  discuss  the 
introduction  on  page  71. 

Introduce  this  theme  with  "Frogs,  Snakes,  and  Turtles" 
(27.5  mm,  106C0176169  —  N.F.B.)  which  discusses  the 
interrelation  of  these  creatures  with  their  environment. 


ONGOING  ACTIVITIES  FOR  THE 
THEME 

1 .  Set  up  a  centre  in  which  writing  materials  and  a 
tape  recorder  are  available.  Throughout  this  theme  have 
students  write  or  record  stories  of  their  personal 
experiences  and  reactions  with  snakes.  Then  have 
them  find  stories  or  a  student  partner  to  give  the 
opposite  reaction  to  theirs.  Encourage  students  to  tape 
these  reactions  or  post  their  stories  so  that  positive  and 
negative  responses  are  always  together.  At  intervals 
throughout  the  life  of  this  centre,  listen  to  the  tape  and 
correct  any  misconceptions  the  students  can  discover 
with  facts  they  have  learned. 

2.  With  the  students,  think  of  all  the  different  habitats 
of  snakes  —  in  water,  near  swamps,  in  trees,  plateaus, 
etc.  Incorporate  these  into  one  topographic  diorama. 
Provide  papier-mache  for  terrain,  colored  white  glue 
(which  will  solidify)  for  water,  Christmas  decoration 
greenery  for  assembling  trees,  plants,  rocks,  pebbles, 
etc.  As  each  selection  is  studied,  students  could  make 
colored  plasticine  replicas  and  position  them 
appropriately  on  the  diorama. 

3.  Encourage  each  pair  of  students  to  select  one  of  the 
snakes  from  the  theme,  or  one  not  mentioned  if  they 
have  another  preference.  Upon  completion  of  a 
reference  booklet,  an  illustrated  short  story  or  a  quiz 
book,  each  pair  should  present  an  oral  report  to  the 
class.  In  conjunction  with  this,  each  pair  should 
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contribute  a  game  (“Snakes  and  Ladders,’’ 
"Concentration’  ’  —  with  questions  on  one  card,  answers 
on  the  other,  etc.)  to  place  at  a  games  centre  for  group 
sharing. 

4.  Use  the  bulletin  board  to  create  a  long  silhouette  of  a 
snake  to  be  used  to  illustrate  snake  vocabulary, 
including  sayings  and  idioms  (“snake  in  the  grass,” 
etc.).  As  each  student  presents  a  report,  as  each  film  is 
viewed,  as  each  selection  is  read  and  enjoyed,  add 
words  to  the  “snaketionary."  Write  all  vocabulary  on 
diamond-shaped  colored  papers  to  produce  a  body 
pattern  on  the  silhouette. 

5.  Throughout  this  theme  have  as  many  as  possible  of 
the  following  titles  available  in  a  reading  centre. 

Bibliography: 

Conant,  Roger.  Field  Guide  to  Reptiles  and  Amphibians 
of  Eastern  &  Central  North  America.  Houghton-Mifflin. 
1975. 

Excellent  information  in  great  detail.  Excellent 
illustrations. 

Gr.  6-8. 

*Froom,  Barbara.  Ontario  Snakes.  Ministry  of  Natural 
Resources.  Issued  by  The  Dept,  of  Lands  and  Forests. 
1967. 

Black  and  white  photos  accompany  descriptions  of 
the  14  species  of  snakes  found  in  Ontario. 

Gr.  4-9. 

*Froom,  Barbara.  The  Snakes  of  Canada.  McClelland 
and  Stewart.  1972. 

A  comprehensive  treatment  of  snakes,  their 
characteristics  and  origins,  including  21  Canadian 
snakes  in  particular. 

Gr.  4-12. 

Hoke,  John.  First  Book  of  Snakes.  Watts.  1956. 

Easy  information.  Simple  pictures. 

Gr.  2-5. 

Leen,  Nina.  Snakes.  Holt,  Rinehart  &  Winston.  1978. 
There  is  little  text.  The  information  is  presented 
principally  in  photographs  and  captions.  Excellent 
photographs  by  ex-Life  photographer  illustrating 
locomotion,  habitat,  defense,  hatching,  shedding, 
and  eating. 

General. 

McGowen,  Tom.  Album  Of  Reptiles.  Rand  McNally. 
1978. 

Various  crocodiles,  snakes,  tortoises  and  lizards  are 
described  and  discussed. 

Gr.  4-6. 


Moore,  Lilian.  Snake  That  Went  To  School.  Illus.  by 
Mary  Stevens.  Random  House.  1957. 

Hank's  mother  refuses  to  let  his  pet  snake  in  the 
house,  so  he  takes  it  to  school. 

Gr.  4-6. 

Rounds,  Glen.  Mr.  Yowder  And  The  Giant  Bull  Snake. 
Holiday  House.  1978. 

Yowder  and  the  bodybuilding  bull  snake  help  the 
army  capture  buffalo. 

Gr.  2-5. 

Simon,  Hilda.  Snakes:  The  Facts  and  Folklore.  Illus.  by 
the  author.  Viking.  1973. 

The  author  discusses  the  history  of  snakes  in  folklore 
and  legend,  then  provides  factual  information  on  the 
creature’s  evolution,  anatomy  and  behavior.  Detailed 
color  drawings. 

Gr.  7  and  up. 

Simon,  Seymour.  Discovering  What  Garter  Snakes  Do. 
McGraw-Hill  Ryerson.  1975. 

Easy  information  and  pictures. 

Gr.  2-5. 

Simon,  Seymour.  Meet  The  Giant  Snakes.  Walker  &  Co. 
1979. 

A  general  description  of  boas  and  pythons  followed 
by  a  comprehensive  treatment  of  the  separate 
species. 

Gr.  3-5. 

Ungerer,  Tomi.  Crictor.  Harper  &  Row.  1969. 

Story  of  gift  of  boa  constrictor  who  loves  children. 

Gr.  2-4. 

Weber,  William  J.  Care  of  Uncommon  Pets;  Rabbits, 
Guinea  Pigs,  Hamsters,  Mice,  Rats,  Gerbils,  Chickens, 
Ducks,  Frogs,  Toads  And  Salamanders,  Turtles  And 
Tortoises,  Snakes  And  Lizards  And  Budgerigars.  Holt, 
Rinehart  &  Winston.  1979. 

Well-organized  pet  care  information  on  uncommon 
pets. 

Gr.  5-7. 

Zim,  Herbert.  Snakes.  Morrow.  1949. 

Information,  black  and  white  illustrations  on 
characteristics  of  a  variety  of  snakes. 

Gr.  2-5. 

*Canadian  Titles 
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INTEGRATION  WITH  STARTING 
POINTS  IN  LANGUAGE 

The  language  activities  in  "Snakes  Alive”  in  Starting 
Points  in  Language  might  be  integrated  in  this 
suggested  sequence. 


Starting  Points  in  Language  Revised  /A 

Pages  140-141.  Starting  Point  Activities 

1.  Page  142.  The  drawing  and  activities  invite  students 
to  explore  and  write  about  their  reactions  to  snakes. 

2.  Page  143.  Snake  misconceptions  are  explored  and 
students  separate  fact  from  myth. 


4.  Page  146.  A  series  of  short  factual  reports  forms  the 
basis  for  learning  to  take  notes  for  a  report  and 
researching  information  for  reports. 


6.  Page  150.  The  poem  "The  Principal  Part  of  a 
Python”  presents  a  humorous  difficulty  faced  by  this 
snake.  In  this  context  how  to  use  a  noun,  verb, 
adjective,  and  adverb  is  studied. 


Starting  Points  in  Reading  Revised  /A 

Pages  70-71.  Chapter  Opener;  overview  of  the  theme. 


3.  Pages  72,  73.  Two  poems  “The  Snake,”  and  "The 
Black  Snake,”  offer  two  different  views  of  snakes. 


5.  Page  74.  In  "Jamne  and  the  Snake”  a  boy’s 
assumptions  about  girls  and  snakes  are  confronted. 


7.  Page  78.  An  information  article  "What  Do  You  Know 
About  Snakes?'  ’  leads  students  into  a  serious  study  of 
snake  facts. 

8.  Page  82.  "Canadian  Snakes”  gives  the  facts  about 
some  of  our  common  snakes  in  short  descriptions. 

9.  Page  85.  "The  Garter  Snake,”  a  scientific  article,  and 
the  diagram,  page  87,  give  students  a  factual  basis  for 
studying  this  very  common  snake. 
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Starting  Points  in  Language  Revised  /A 

10.  Page  152.  Based  on  a  factual  paragraph,  students 
explore  time-order  words  and  supporting  details  for  a 
topic  sentence. 


12.  Page  153.  A  news  article  "Two-Metre  Boa  Loose  In 
Museum"  gives  students  some  different  views  on 
reactions  to  snakes. 


Starting  Points  in  Reading  Revised  /A 


11.  Page  88.  "Rattlesnake  Skipping  Song"  and  "The 
Snake"  are  two  poems  which  enable  students  to 
separate  fact  and  fantasy. 


13.  Page  89.  "Snake  Venom"  allows  students  to 
discover  how  useful  a  snake's  venom  can  be. 

14.  Page  90.  A  sympathetic  poem,  "The  Snake  Trying" 
lets  students  see  the  snake  as  a  graceful  victim. 

15.  Page  91.  In  "Rikki-Tikki-Tavi"  the  war  between 
cobras  and  a  mongoose  ends  the  chapter  with 
suspense. 


SPECIFIC  TEACHING  SUGGESTIONS 


1.  The  Snake/ 72 
The  Black  Snake/ 73 


Starting  Points 

Post  a  series  of  snake  photographs  on  the  bulletin  board 
and  use  these  as  a  basis  for  discussing  picturesque 
words.  How  would  one  describe  a  moving  snake?  a 
shedding  snake?  a  feeding  snake?  a  sleeping  snake?  a 
baskmg  snake?  Elicit  words  which  suggest  pictures 
such  as  "curled  in  a  knot;  slinking  to  and  fro;  like  a 
nest  of  shoelaces;  like  a  hanging  rope;”  etc.  Tell  the 
students  that  these  two  poets  use  descriptive  words  to 
describe  the  snake.  Can  they  extend  their  list  to 
incorporate  other  poetic  expressions?  Read  both  poems 
to  the  students.  Direct  them  to  listen  to  the  poets’ 
descriptions  as  you  read  each  one.  Extend  the 
students'  list  with  descriptive  phrases  from  the  poems. 


Talking  Points 

•  Why  would  it  be  impossible  to  step  on  a  sleeping 
snake?  (The  ground  vibrations  would  cause  the  snake 
to  depart  before  anyone  could  ever  step  on  it.) 

•  Which  descriptions  does  Patricia  Hubbell  associate 
with  snakes?  (curling  on  the  ground;  rolled  like  a  rubber 
tire;  ribbed  and  round;  looped  in  a  tree;  limp  as  a 
licorice  whip;  curving  down;  glides  like  a  wave  with  its 
silver  gone.) 

•  How  are  the  poems  different?  (The  first  poet  is  very 
wary  of  snakes,  the  second  appreciates  their  beauty.) 

•  Use  the  To  think  about  on  page  73  of  the  student  text. 


Departure  Points 

Writing 

•  Use  the  To  do  on  page  73  of  the  student  text. 

•  Provide  at  least  six  snake  "silhouettes”  in  different 
colors  for  each  student.  Ask  each  student  to  create 
picturesque  words  and  phrases  about  snakes  and  then 
print  their  ideas  on  the  outlines  you  provided.  Collect 
all  snakes  and  have  a  group  of  students  mount  them  on 
large  mural  paper  akin  to  a  word  montage.  With 
forethought,  the  students  could  group  phrases  or 
snakes  horizontally  to  create  a  class  poem  which  could 
be  used  for  choral  reading. 
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2.  Janine  and  the  Snake/ 74 

□  □ 


Starting  Points 

Poll  the  students  to  determine  whether  they  like,  dislike 
or  are  hesitant  toward  snakes.  To  do  this,  provide  each 
student  with  a  small  piece  of  masking  tape  to  be  taped 
under  one  of  these  headings  on  the  board:  “Like," 
“Dislike,"  “Hesitant."  Tally  the  results.  Extend  the 
poll  by  asking  students  to  write  a  statement  to  justify 
their  choices.  Collect  and  collate  their  statements  in 
chart  form.  With  the  students  read  the  introduction  on 
page  74.  Then  direct  them  to  read  the  story  to  discover 
why  the  boy  in  the  story  held  his  opinions.  Guide  the 
students  to  note  the  marginal  questions  as  they  enjoy 
the  story. 


Talking  Points 

•  Where  did  George  make  his  home?  Why?  (The  snake 
lived  near  the  waterspout  because  it  enjoyed  cool, 
damp  areas.) 

•  What  might  have  caused  Janine  to  be  somewhat 
frightened  of  the  snake  at  first?  (The  snake’s  tongue 
looked  menacing  as  it  darted  in  and  out,  and  its  eyes 
looked  very  sharp.) 

•  Why  did  Ben  and  Janine  keep  making  brave 
statements  to  each  other?  (Most  children  use  bravado 
to  save  face  rather  than  appear  to  be  different.  Answers 
will  vary.) 

•  Why  did  Janine  keep  trying  to  make  friends  with  the 
snake?  (Her  grandmother  seemed  to  be  relaxed  about 
it,  and  Janine  wanted  to  prove  her  bravery  to  Ben.) 

•  Who  was  really  afraid  after  all?  (Ben) 

•  Use  the  To  think  about  on  page  77  of  the  student  text. 


Skill  Points 

Comprehension 

The  key  comprehension  skill  presented  in  this  story  is 
as  follows: 


evaluate  and  judge  ideas  by  drawing  conclusions 


•Refer  to  the  list  of  students'  statements  about  their 
impressions  of  snakes. 

•  With  the  students,  survey  the  list  and  determine 
which  of  the  statements  are  factually  invalid. 

•  Ask  the  students  to  speculate  about  how  vicarious 
experiences  can  instill  fear. 

•  Extend  the  discussion  to  list  other  things  that  might 
make  people  feel  uncomfortable  due  to  folklore  or 
hearsay.  Elicit  attitudes  towards  dogs,  cats,  wolves,  etc. 

•  List  the  following  quotes  from  the  story  on  the  board. 
Have  the  students  determine  which  character  in  the 
story  said  them.  In  a  third  column,  ask  that  students 
draw  conclusions  about  why  the  statement  was  made 
by  that  character.  The  chart  should  be  completed  as 
follows : 


Statement 

Who  said  it? 

Why? 

'  Til  bet  you're  afraid  of 
snakes- " 

Ben 

Ben  shares  the  attitude 
that  girls  are  squeamish. 

"I  suppose  you  found  a 
snake.  He  won't  hurt 
you. '  ’ 

Grandmother 

Grandmother  has 
learned  to  like  snakes. 

"Oh,  I'm  not  afraid  of 
him." 

Janine 

Janine  was  really  afraid, 
but  wanted  to  appear 
brave. 

"I  made  friends  with  the 
snake  who  lives  by  the 
waterspout. '  ’ 

Janine 

Janine  was  afraid,  but 
wanted  Ben  to  think  she 
was  not. 

'  'Why  don't  you  bring 
him  over  to  my  house  if 
you're  so  friendly'  ’ 

Ben 

Ben  didn't  really  believe 
Janine. 

"George,  you're  Janine 

frightened  of  me!" 

"He's  afraid  of  me."  Janine 

"I'll  bet.  You’re  the  one  Ben 
who's  afraid.” 

"Ben,  come,  look.”  Janine 


' '  I  think  I-H'  m  allergic  to  Ben 

snakes.” 


Janine  was  surprised 
that  the  snake  didn’t 
attack  her. 

Janine  was  stating  a 
fact  to  Ben 

Ben  still  didn't  believe 
that  Janine  would 
approach  the  snake- 

Janine  had  made  friends 
with  George  and 
wanted  to  show  Ben. 

Ben  was  the  one  who 
was  afraid,  and  was  just 
making  an  excuse  to 
Janine. 
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Departure  Points 

Writing 

•  Have  the  students  use  the  To  do  on  page  77  of  the 
student  text. 

•  Direct  students  to  write  a  "snakalogue"  between  two 
snakes  who  are  discussing  Janine's  and  Ben’s 
problems. 

Art 

•  Direct  the  students  to  use  the  storyboard  technique  to 
illustrate  the  story.  Have  them  use  their  storyboards  to 
orally  recreate  the  story  and  discover  if  they  have 
incorporated  all  necessary  details. 

Drama 

•  Direct  students  to  orally  create  a  "vocabulary  snake." 
The  teacher  begins  with  any  word ;  students  make  word 
associations  and  add  more  words.  It  is  interesting  to 
compare  the  original  word  with  the  final  word  in  this 
snake  chain. 

Example : 

blue  —  sky  —  high  —  kite  —  electricity  —  bull  — 
flowers  —  aroma  —  barbecue  —  hot,  etc. 

Extend  the  difficulty  by  requiring  that  each  subsequent 
word  must  begin  with  the  final  letter  of  the  preceding 
word. 

Example : 

gardens,  smell,  liver,  roasted,  drumsticks,  sizzling, 
etc. 


3.  What  Do  You  Know  About 
Snakes ?/78 
□ 

Starting  Points 

With  the  students  read  the  introductory  sentences.  List 
each  subtitle  on  the  board,  and  encourage  the  students 
to  preview  each  one  and  speculate  on  it,  without 
reference  to  the  text.  Post  their  speculations  beneath 
each  question.  Direct  the  students  to  read  the  article 
and  discover  the  answers  by  reading  the  information 
beneath  each  question. 


Talking  Points 

•  Why  do  animals  have  poison  glands?  (for 
self-protection;  to  ensure  perpetuation  of  species;  for 
killing  needed  food) 

•  Which  parts  of  the  snake  function  like  our  legs  and 
feet?  (The  ribs,  attached  to  the  spine,  are  the  “legs." 
The  scales,  attached  to  the  ribs,  are  the  "feet.") 

•  When  snakes  appear  to  dance,  what  are  they  actually 
doing?  (They  are  moving  to  sound  vibrations  which 
excite  them.) 

•  What  makes  the  rattling  sound  peculiar  to 
rattlesnakes?  (Hard  rings  in  the  tail  vibrate  together 
when  the  rattler  shakes  its  tail  in  excitement.) 
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Skill  Points 

Com preh  ension 

The  key  comprehension  skill  presented  in  this  article  is 
as  follows: 


locate  specific  information  by  reading  to  find 
answers  to  questions 


•  Refer  to  the  students’  speculated  responses  acquired 
in  Starting  Points. 

•  Have  the  students  read  each  question  from  the  text 
and  verify  the  accuracy  of  each  speculated  statement 
by  skimming  the  article  and  directly  quoting  the 
statements  from  the  text. 

•  With  the  students,  discuss  the  reasons  for  those 
answers  which  were  invalid.  Elicit  ideas  such  as:  "The 
answers  were  guessed  facts,  based  on  vicariously - 
learned  misinformation  or  seemingly  logical  student 
conclusions.” 


Departure  Points 

Writing 

•  Create  a  co-operative  quiz  book.  Use  the  questions 
from  the  article  as  beginning  entries.  Other  questions 
the  students  wonder  about  should  be  added,  and 
researched  and  incorporated  as  subsequent  selections 
are  studied. 

•  Encourage  the  students  to  contribute  to  the  "Snake 
Connotation  Chart'  ’  by  adding  and  discussing 
expressions  such  as: 

"He  has  snake  eyes.” 

"We  were  snaking  through  the  field.” 

"She  acts  like  a  snake.” 

"He’s  just  a  snake  in  the  grass.” 

"What  a  snaky  person!” 

"That  child  is  a  real  snake  charmer!” 

•Use  the  To  do  on  page  81  of  the  student  text. 

Art 

•  Provide  as  many  mosaic  media  as  possible  for 
students  to  create  and  design  their  own  snakes.  Use 
dyed  beans,  coffee  beans,  tea  leaves,  buttons,  corn 
kernels,  dyed  rice,  paper  squares  or  triangles,  pipe 
cleaners,  etc.  Students  can  write  a  piece  of  prose  or 
poetry  about  their  invented  snakes  by  naming  them, 
discussing  habitat,  habits,  teeth,  warning  mechanisms, 
etc.  These  should  be  displayed  on  the  door  or  bulletin 
board. 
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4.  Canadian  Snakes/82* * 

□  □□ 


Starting  Points 

Tell  the  students  the  title  of  the  selection  and  have 
them  recall  from  their  personal  experiences  the  names 
of  Canadian  snakes.  List  their  responses.  Survey  the  list 
to  identify  snakes  which  are  not  Canadian,  but  are 
often  seen  in  serpentariums.  Eliminate  these.  Perhaps 
students  could  research  each  one  instead.  Read  the 
introduction  to  the  students  and  ask  them  to  elaborate 
the  ideas.  List  these.  Direct  the  students  to  read  the 
article  to  find  out  other  snakes  which  are  peculiar  to 
Canada. 


Talking  Points 

•  Name  one  way  in  which  a  Canadian  snake  benefits 
man.  (Answers  will  vary.) 

•  Refer  to  the  To  think  about  on  page  84  of  the  student 
text. 

•  Which  of  these  snakes  is  found  nearest  to  our  school? 
(Answers  will  vary.) 

•  Which  is  the  longest  snake?  (The  Black  Rat  Snake  is 
2.5  m  long.) 

•  Which  is  the  shortest  snake?  (The  Red -bellied  Snake 
is  about  as  long  as  the  students’  rulers.) 


^Information  to  Note 

Some  students  may  experience  a  little  difficulty  in  reading  this 
selection  because  of  the  amount  of  information  presented.  The 
strategy  of  pictorial  reconstruction  suggested  in  Skill  Points  should 
help  these  students  to  gain  the  meaning. 


Skill  Points 

Comprehension 

The  key  comprehension  skill  presented  in  this  selection 
is  as  follows: 


reconstruct  information  by  recording/organizing 
in  a  pictograph 

•Refer  to  the  list  of  snakes  from  Starting  Points.  Ask 
the  students  to  extend  the  list  to  include  the  snakes 
discussed  in  the  article. 

•  Extend  the  list  further  by  having  students  research 
their  local  areas  (100-200  km  radius)  to  find  out  if  other 
snakes  abound  which  were  not  discussed.  Add  these. 

•  Discuss  the  pictograph.  What  is  it?  What  does  it 
illustrate  to  an  observer?  How  is  it  useful?  In 
consultation  with  the  teacher,  have  students  determine 
appropriate  headings  for  a  pictograph  to  recap  this 
article. 

•  Reproduce  the  headings  on  skeleton  charts  for  the 
students  to  complete  as  a  pictograph. 
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•  Direct  the  students  to  skim  each  paragraph  and  enter 
appropriate  information.  Encourage  the  students  to  use 
color. 

•  The  completed  chart  follows: 


A  full-page  drawing  of  this  chart  for  teachers’  use  appears 
on  page  183. 


Vocabulary 
Page  82 

•  Its  diet  consists  chiefly  of  young  mice,  so  it  helps  save 
the  farmer’s  grain  from  these  rodents. 

Page  83 

•  The  tiny  Red-bellied  Snake  is  a  gardener's  delight 
because  its  chief  foods  are  slugs  and  often  harmful 
insects. 

To  help  students  give  meaning  to  the  underlined 
words,  look  at  context  clues.  Have  the  students  think 
about  the  "chief”  as  being  the  main  person  and 
associate  the  adjective  and  adverb  forms  with  this  idea. 
Ask  them  to  paraphrase  each  sentence  using  this 
association  in  its  proper  form  and  give  meaning  to  the 
original  text  to  verify  the  accuracy  of  their 
comprehension. 
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5.  The  Garter  Snake/85 

□  □ 


Departure  Points 

Speaking /Listening 

•Play  "Ten  Questions."  Students  may  use  snake 
information  from  this  or  any  other  researched  article. 
One  student  sits  in  a  designated  area,  the  others  pose 
questions  about  the  selected  serpent  which  can  be 
answered  only  by  "yes"  or  "no."  If  the  snake  has  not 
been  identified  by  the  time  ten  questions  have  been 
asked,  the  student  remains  the  victor.  Keep  a  tally  on 
the  board  to  find  out  how  many  students  "outsnaked" 
the  class. 

Writing 

•  Direct  students  to  explore,  create  and  illustrate 
rhymie-stymie  riddles.  Collate  these  in  a  class 
anthology.  A  riddle  must  be  answered  by  a  hyphenated 
double  rhyming  word  —  fat-cat,  mouse-house, 
cake-rake. 

Examples: 

What  would  you  call  a  snake  who  defends  your 
property?  (a  yard-guard) 

What  would  you  call  a  snake  brooch?  (an  asp-clasp) 
What  do  you  call  a  snake  which  likes  to  ride  a  motor 
vehicle?  (a  car-star) 

Art 

•  Direct  students  to  the  To  do  on  page  84  of  the  student 
text. 


Starting  Points 

Read  the  introduction  to  the  students.  Encourage  them 
to  speculate  about  the  parts  of  the  snake  to  ascertain 
their  background  knowledge.  List  their  responses. 
Extend  this  list  to  include  other  facts  they  know  about 
the  Canadian  garter  snake.  Have  they  seen  one?  What 
color  was  it?  How  long  was  it?  Have  they  observed  a 
feeding  snake?  What  did  it  eat?  Why  did  it  eat  live 
food?  (to  prevent  food  poisoning  from  rotting  or  dead 
food)  Direct  the  students  to  read  the  article  to  find  out 
more  information  about  the  garter  snake  other  than  the 
facts  they  listed,  and  to  find  out  if  their  speculations 
were  erroneous.  Encourage  the  students  to  use  the 
diagrams  to  clarify  some  of  the  information  presented. 


Talking  Points 

•  Use  the  To  think  about  on  page  86  of  the  student  text. 

•  What  are  the  three  body  parts  of  the  garter  snake? 
(head,  trunk,  tail) 

•  Why  does  the  snake  shed  its  skin?  (As  the  body 
grows,  the  skin,  which  is  not  elastic  like  ours, 
constricts  it,  and  therefore  it  must  be  shed.  The  snake 
grows  a  new  skin  underneath.) 

•  Why  must  the  snake’s  teeth  be  pointed  backward?  (to 
secure  live  prey  which  could  wriggle  free  if  the  teeth 
were  not  made  so) 
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Skill  Points 

Com  pi  eh  ension 

The  key  comprehension  skill  presented  in  this  article  is 
as  follows: 


reconstruct  information  by  recording/organrzing 
in  a  diagram. 


•  Duplicate  the  following  diagram  on  a  stencil  or 
overhead  transparency. 

•  Direct  students  to  locate  and  label  the  information 
mentioned  in  the  article  either  as  a  group,  singly  or  in 
pairs. 

•  Together,  discuss  the  different  headings  of  the 
diagrams  and  label  them: 

A.  Dorsal  view  of  snake 

B.  Ventral  view  of  snake 

C.  Lateral  view  of  snake’s  head 

D.  Lateral  view  of  snake  after  moulting 

•  Then  have  one  student  read  the  article  aloud  while 
the  rest  of  the  class  labels  the  drawings. 

•  At  the  end  of  the  discussion,  have  the  students  use  a 
article  to  determine  which  information  from  it  was  not 
found  on  the  diagrams.  Discuss  what  is  useful  and  not 
useful  for  diagram  illustration.  The  diagram,  including 
answers,  follows: 


ANSWERS  TO  SNAKE  DIAGRAM 


Title  A: 
B: 
C: 
D: 

Dorsal  view  of  snake 

Ventral  view  of  snake 

Lateral  view  of  snake's  head 

Lateral  view  of  snake  after  moulting 

1. 

tongue 

9.  nostril 

2. 

head 

10.  teeth 

3. 

legless  trunk 

11.  mouth  cavity 

4. 

tail 

12.  upper  jaw 

5. 

scutes 

13.  lower  jaw 

6. 

three  stripes 

14.  skin  after  moulting 

7. 

lidless  eye 

15.  scale 

8. 

transparent  scale 

16.  black  spots 

Vocabulary 
Page  85 

•  It  is  cylindrical  in  shape,  tapering  toward  the  tail. 

•  On  the  dorsal  and  lateral  surfaces  there  are  nineteen 
rows  of  small  scales. 

To  help  students  give  meaning  to  these  underlined 
words,  use  this  strategy.  For  "cylindrical”  provide  a 
cylinder  and  encourage  the  students  to  discuss  its 
shape.  Using  these  ideas,  have  students  determine  why 
this  shape  aptly  describes  the  snake. 

For  "dorsal”  and  "lateral,”  present  views  of  objects 
from  these  two  angles.  Use  these  words  abundantly 
when  discussing  a  view  of  an  animal  in  pictures  you 
provide.  Encourage  students  to  draw  objects  such  as 
trees,  flowers,  houses,  etc.  from  dorsal  and  lateral 
perspectives.  Use  these  words  during  physical 
education  sessions.  It  will  be  through  constant 
application  that  students  assimilate  this  type  of 
vocabulary. 

At  the  end  of  the  discussion,  have  the  students  use  a 
paraphrase  to  establish  their  vocabulary  assimilation 
and  comprehension. 


A  full-page  drawing  of  this  diagram  for  teachers’  use 
appears  on  page  184. 
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6.  Diagram  of  a  Snake/ 87 


Departure  Points 

Writing 

•  Direct  students  to  the  To  do  on  page  86  of  the  student 
text. 

Research 

•  Ask  students  to  research  the  subject  words  pertaining 
to  snakes.  Create  a  list  so  that  each  student  can  use 
one  particular  word  in  a  contextual  sentence,  or 
illustrate  it  during  a  snake-sharing  session.  Suggestions 
include : 

cold-blooded 
viviparous 
oviparous 
pit  viper 
asp 

Jacobson's  organ  (tongue) 

hibernaculum 

serpentarium 

terrarium 

moulting 

warnings  to  predators 
Art 

•  Have  each  student  bring  to  school  a  no-longer-used 
knee-high  sock.  Direct  them  to  create  a  puppet  snake 
using  different  objects  to  create  the  eyes  (sew  buttons, 
glue  corks),  skin  patterns  (glued  felt,  pipe  cleaners, 
fabric,  thick  wool,  rope),  and  tongue  (glued  felt).  In 
groups  of  two,  students  can  create  snake 
improvisations  such  as: 

a  female  warning  her  offspring 

a  snake  (in  monologue)  selecting  a  suitable  basking 

place 

two  snakes  arguing  about  an  experience 
two  young  snakes  exploring  their  world 


Starting  Points 

Direct  the  students  to  open  their  books  to  determine 
the  difference  between  this  diagram  and  the  prose 
selections  “The  Garter  Snake”  on  page  87,  and 
“Canadian  Snakes”  on  page  82.  When  would  they  refer 
to  either  selection  or  the  diagram  for  information?  Ask 
them  to  locate  the  eight  organs  listed  beside  the 
diagram.  Do  they  have  those  organs  as  well? 


Talking  Points 

•  Which  selection  would  answer  the  following?  Name 
the  selection  and  identify  the  response.  Use  the 
selections  "Canadian  Snakes,”  "The  Garter  Snake,” 
and  this  diagram. 

Which  organ  is  behind  the  heart?  (lung  —  from 
diagram) 

What  is  the  skin-shedding  process  called?  (moulting 

—  "The  Garter  Snake”) 

What  is  the  longest  Canadian  snake?  (Black  Rat 
Snake  -  "Canadian  Snakes”) 

Where  would  the  bulge  appear  after  a  snake  has 
eaten?  (stomach  —  from  diagram) 

Which  snake  eats  only  fish?  (Northern  Water  Snake 

—  "Canadian  Snakes”) 

How  many  hearts  has  a  snake?  (one  —  from  diagram) 
What  shape  is  the  snake?  (tapered  cylinder  —  "The 
Garter  Snake”) 

What  organ  is  closest  to  the  tail?  (kidney  —  from 
diagram) 

What  snake  lives  nearest  to  your  area?  (answers  will 
vary  -  "Canadian  Snakes”) 

•Use  the  To  think  about  on  page  87  of  the  student  text. 
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7.  Rattlesnake  Skipping  Song/88 
The  Snake/ 88 


Departure  Points 

Writing 

•  Direct  students  to  complete  the  To  do  on  page  87  of 
the  student  text. 

Research 

•  Ask  students  to  research  each  organ  listed  to 
determme  the  organ’s  specific  function.  Require  that 
they  illustrate,  color,  and  create  a  poster  to  present  this 
research. 

Art 

•  Have  the  students  bring  to  school  a  shoe  box  or 
similar-sized  receptacle.  Provide  plasticine,  play-clay, 
colored  paper,  twigs,  etc.  Working  in  groups  of  two,  ask 
them  to  create  a  suitable  box  diorama  to  represent  a 
serpentarium  for  one  of  the  snakes  studied  so  far.  List 
the  pair’s  choices  to  avoid  duplication.  When  complete, 
stack  the  boxes,  and  staple  them  together  to  create  a 
honeycomb-style  set-up  of  Canadian  snakes.  Students 
can  create  the  food  sources  and  camouflage  them  in 
the  background  either  by  drawing  and  cutting  out  a 
picture  or  making  plasticine  or  play- clay  objects. 

Recipe  for  play  clay: 

flour 

water 

squirt  of  vegetable  oil 
salt 

Mix  the  flour  and  salt  in  a  three  to  one  ratio.  Add 
water  to  dough  consistency.  Add  oil.  Mix  well. 

Mould  the  dough  into  desired  shape.  Cook  in  slow 
warm  oven  for  two  hours.  Paint  the  products. 


Starting  Points 

Refer  to  the  word-phrase  montage  created  by  the 
students  earlier  in  the  theme.  Have  the  students  read 
some  of  their  picturesque  phrases.  Extend  the 
picturesque  words  to  include  nonsense  about  snakes. 
Ask  them  to  give  snakes  human  attributes  to  create 
phrases  such  as  "  Snakes  run  upstairs  and  curl  into 
bed;  snakes  drink  apple  juice,  etc.”  Read  both  poems 
to  the  students  to  allow  them  to  discover  two 
contrasting  moods  created  by  the  poets.  Which  one 
was  fact?  Which  one  was  fantasy?  Which  one  was 
pleasing  to  the  ear?  Which  did  the  students  prefer? 
Why? 


Talking  Points 

•Ask  the  To  think  about  on  page  88  of  the  student  text. 

•  Which  facts  were  invalid?  (rattlesnakes  eat  brown 
bread;  feed  a  caterpillar  apple  juice;  it  smiled  as  it 
passed  by  my  toe) 

•  Locate  the  picturesque  speech  in  the  second  poem, 
(slipped  through  the  thin  green  grass,  silver  snake, 
moved  like  a  ribbon,  silent  as  snow) 

•  Why  do  poets  write  whimsical  poetry  like 
“Rattlesnake  Skipping  Song”?  (entertainment,  playing 
with  words,  bouncy  rhythm,  etc.) 
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8.  Snake  Venom/89* 

□  □  □ 


Departure  Points 

Writing 

•  Have  the  students  examine  the  picture  on  page  88 
and  develop  a  poem,  story,  or  playlet  about  it.  To 
dramatize  the  play,  students  should  use  their  sock 
puppets. 

•  Encourage  the  students  to  write  Tom  Swifty 
sentences.  These  contain  a  guotation  followed  by  a 
descriptive  adverb  or  verb  pertaining  to  the  quotation. 
Print  a  class  chart  to  illustrate  the  products.  Examples: 

"You’re  a  snake!"  she  rattled. 

"I  hear  the  doorbell,"  she  chimed. 

Art 

•  Direct  students  to  illustrate  a  whimsical  action  by  a 
snake  and  write  descriptive  phrases  around  the  border 
of  their  colored  pictures.  These  could  be  shared  in  a 
poetry  session. 


Starting  Points 

Post  a  series  of  pictures  of  snakes  on  the  board  and  by 
analysing  each  picture,  determine  how  a  snake  protects 
itself  from  predators.  Include  pit  vipers,  (rattlers, 
copperheads,  moccasins  which  can  fold  their  fangs), 
constrictors,  cobras,  garter  snakes,  and  other 
non-poisonous  snakes.  How  does  each  protect  itself? 
Elicit  by  poisoning,  strangulation,  biting,  hissing, 
rattling  to  warn  enemies,  etc.  Locate  from  this  group 
the  venomous  snakes.  What  is  venom?  How  is  it 
beneficial  to  the  snake?  How  is  it  harmful  to 
people?  (It  can  poison  or  kill  humans.)  How  is  it 
beneficial  to  people?  List  their  suggestions  to  these 
questions  on  the  board.  Direct  the  students  to  read  the 
questions  in  the  introduction.  Then  ask  them  to  read 
the  article  to  find  the  answers  to  those  questions. 


Talking  Points 

•  How  does  the  cobra  poison  a  victim?  (by  spitting 
poison) 

•  What  precautions  do  scientists  take  when  milking  the 
cobras?  Why?  (They  use  safety  glasses  to  prevent  the 
poison  from  hitting  their  eyes.) 

•  What  is  antivenin?  (A  substance  produced  from 
venom  to  inoculate  a  person  who  has  been  bitten.) 


’'Information  to  Note 

Some  students  may  experience  a  little  difficulty  in  reading  this 
selection  because  of  the  technical  nature  and  number  of  ideas 
presented.  The  high  interest  of  the  material  and  the  focussing 
strategy  suggested  in  Starting  Points  should  help  these  students  to 
gain  the  meaning. 
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Skill  Points 

Com  pieh  ension 

The  key  comprehension  skill  presented  in  this  article  is 
as  follows: 


locate  specific  rnformation  by  reading  to  find 
answers  to  questions 


•  Refer  to  the  Starting  Points  speculations  and  have 
students  verify  their  speculations  as  valid  or  invalid. 

•  Recall  each  question  from  the  introduction  and  list 
each  on  the  board. 

•  Taking  one  question  at  a  time,  have  the  students 
locate  the  specific  information  which  gives  the 
response  from  the  text. 

•  List  each  response  on  the  board  as  the  stuaents  read 
each  answer. 

•  Extend  the  discussion  by  acquiring  a  snake-bite  kit 
and  illustrating  the  materials  and  procedure  outlined  in 
the  direction  sheet.  Discuss  its  use  for  those  who  live 
in  areas  where  poisonous  snakes  are  found,  campers, 
cottagers,  etc. 

Vocabulary 
Page  89 

•  Some  venom  is  also  used  to  produce  "antivenins.” 

To  help  students  give  meaning  to  this  word,  use  the 
following  strategy.  Use  structural  analysis  clues.  What 
is  the  prefix?  the  root  word?  What  other  words  use  the 
prefix  "anti—”?  Discuss  anti-clockwise,  anti-bodies, 
anti-social,  anti-aircraft  and  help  students  determine  that 
"anti-”  refers  to  the  opposite  or  negative  effect.  Refer 
to  "antivenins”  and  determine  when  these  would  be 
given  to  a  patient.  Elicit  after  a  venom  dose  or 
snakebite. 

After  the  discussion,  have  the  students  substitute 
another  word  or  phrase  in  the  sentence  to  verify  their 
comprehension  of  this  word  in  this  context. 


Departure  Points 

Art 

•  Using  the  articles  and  information  from  the  snake  bite 
kit,  have  the  students  create  an  illustrated  poster 
describing  the  equipment  and  its  use. 

Writing 

•  Add  questions  and  answers  from  this  selection  to  the 
quiz  book  suggested  in  Ongoing  Activities. 
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9.  The  Snake  Trying/90 


Starting  Points 

Begin  a  discussion  about  snakes  from  the  snake’s  point 
of  view.  What  does  a  snake  fear?  Where  is  the  snake’s 
favorite  place?  What  do  different  snakes  like  to  eat? 
What  enemies  create  concern  for  the  snake?  Elicit  the 
broad-winged  hawk,  the  weasel,  other  snakes,  the 
skunks,  opossums  (eat  the  eggs),  owls,  eagles, 
roadrunner,  and  mongoose.  Tell  the  students  the  title  of 
the  poem.  Read  with  them  the  introduction.  Then  let 
the  students  listen  and  appreciate  the  poem  to 
understand  the  poet’s  point  of  view.  Have  them 
imagine  the  picture  created  by  the  beautiful  words. 


Talking  Points 

•  Why  is  the  snake  escaping?  (A  snake  stick  is  being 
used  to  trap  him,  or  a  stick  has  been  thrown  at  him.) 

•  How  can  reeds  protect  a  snake?  (through  camouflage 
—  the  snake  is  green) 

•  What  line  tells  you  about  the  danger  involved?  (He  is 
harmless,  even  to  children.) 

•  Does  the  poet  like  the  snake?  (Yes,  the  poet  wants  the 
snake  to  escape.) 


Skill  Points 

Comprehension 

The  key  comprehension  skill  presented  in  this  poem  is 
as  follows: 


appreciate,  understand  and  respond  to 
picturesque  language 


•  Recall  the  Starting  Points  discussion.  What  does  this 
snake  fear?  What  could  have  caused  a  stick  to  hurtle 
close  to  the  snake  in  this  instance? 

Elicit: 

a  snake-stick  used  to  trap  the  specimen 
a  broken  twig  launched  in  a  windstorm 
a  person  taunting  him 

a  stick  accidentally  thrown  towards  the  snake 
a  dead  branch  falling  near  the  snake’s  basking  place 

•  Direct  the  students  to  skim  the  poem  to  locate 
examples  of  picturesque  speech  which  represent  an 
opinion  of  the  poet. 

List  the  students'  responses. 

Elicit  the  following: 

"the  snake  trying  to  escape"  (poet  hopes  snake  will 
escape) 

"sudden  curvings  of  thin  long  body"  (poet 
appreciates  beauty) 

"How  beautiful  and  graceful  are  his  shapes”  (poet 
appreciates  beauty) 

"O  let  him  go"  (poet  wants  freedom  for  this  creature) 
"into  the  reeds  to  hide  without  hurt"  (poet  wants 
freedom  and  security  for  the  snake) 

"He  is  harmless"  (poet  tries  to  defend  the  snake) 
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10.  Rikki-TlkkL-Tavl/91* 


Departure  Points 

Art 

•  Direct  students  to  create  their  own  labelled  charts 
illustrating  the  life  cycle  of  a  snake  each  selects.  Have 
them  make  these  chart  posters  colorful  and  attractive. 

Writing 

•  Have  students  write  this  poem  from  the  snake's  point 
of  view,  paying  attention  to  descriptive  word  phrases  to 
enhance  the  poem. 

•  Using  the  story  board  idea  encourage  students  to 
create  a  picture  story  to  develop  a  plot  from  the  snake’s 
point  of  view.  At  the  bottom  of  each  frame  students 
could  print  their  story.  Suggested  ideas  are: 

My  First  Encounter  with _ 

My  Autobiography 
My  First  Meal 

How  I  Spend  my  Average  Day 
How  I  Protect  Myself 


Starting  Points 

Recall  the  discussion  about  the  predators  of  the  snake. 
Have  students  look  at  a  series  of  posted  pictures  to 
help  them  locate  the  predators.  Include  skunks  (eat 
eggs),  opossums  (eat  eggs),  snakes  (eat  the  young  or 
smaller  snakes),  hawks  (eat  snakes),  owls  (eat  snakes), 
eagles  (eat  snakes),  roadrunner  (eats  small  snakes), 
poisonous  snakes  (sometimes  kill  themselves 
inadvertently),  mongoose  (eats  snakes),  weasel  (eats 
snakes).  Indicate  the  mongoose  picture  and  ask 
students  to  speculate  where  it  lives,  what  it  eats,  why 
it  is  an  enemy.  Then  read  the  introduction  to  them  to 
verify  some  of  their  speculations.  Locate  India  on  a 
world  map  to  show  how  far  it  is  from  Canada.  This  is  a 
teacher-read  story.  Encourage  students  to  listen  as  you 
read  this  story  to  find  out  how  the  mongoose  and  cobra 
react  to  one  another. 


Talking  Points 

•  What  other  animals  does  a  mongoose  resemble?  (a  cat 
in  its  fur  and  tail,  a  weasel  in  its  head  and  habits) 

•  Why  is  the  title  suitable?  (The  mongoose’s  war  cry  is 
'  ‘Rikki-tikki-tikki-tchk.  ”) 

•  What  tamed  the  mongoose?  (It  is  naturally  tame  and 
adapts  quickly  to  being  a  house  pet.) 

•  Who  is  Nag?  (a  cobra) 

•  When  the  cobra  spreads  its  hood,  what  does  that 
indicate?  (excitement,  annoyance,  attack) 

•  What  made  this  story  so  real  to  you?  (Answers  will 
vary,  but  all  the  animals  could  talk.) 

•  Why  was  Rikki-Tikki-Tavi  determined  to  kill  the 
cobra?  (They  are  natural  enemies,  and  besides  they 
were  threatening  other  animals  and  people  he  cared 
about.) 

•  Why  was  Nagaina  mourning?  (Her  mate  was  dead.) 

•  How  did  Rikki-Tikki  eliminate  the  babies?  (He  ate  the 
eggs  before  they  could  hatch.) 

•  Which  bird  sounds  like  the  beating  of  a  hammer  on  a 
copper  pot?  (the  Coppersmith) 

•  Why  was  Teddy’s  mother  finally  relieved?  (Rikki-Tikki 
had  eliminated  the  dangerous  cobras  from  their  home 
and  surroundings.) 

•  Use  the  To  think  about  on  page  114  of  the  student 
text. 


Information  to  Note 

This  selection  is  to  be  read  by  the  teacher. 
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Skill  Points 

Com  pi  eh  ension 

The  key  comprehension  skill  presented  in  this  story  is 
as  follows: 


identify  and  respond  to  different  forms  of  writing 

understanding  the  structure  of  different  forms  of 
narration  —  adventure  story 


•  Refer  to  those  speculations  which  need  to  be  verified 
by  reading  the  story.  Correct  any  other  misconceptions. 

•  Prepare  a  list  of  main  ideas  and  then  require  the 
students  to  skim  the  story  in  order  to  place  them  in 
correct  sequence  on  a  collective  time  line  on  the  board. 
Discuss  the  climax.  Place  that  idea  on  the  climax  step. 

•  With  the  students,  determine  the  sequence  position 
and  then  insert  it  on  the  time  line.  The  time  line  should 
be  completed  as  follows.  When  writing  these 
statements  on  the  board  or  on  a  stencil,  write  them  in 
jumbled  order. 


climax 


The  mongoose  saved  all 
their  lives. 

Rikki-Tikki  killed  Nagaina. 

The  mongoose  chased  Nagaina 
down  a  hole. 

•  Rikki-Tikki  ran  after  Nagaina. 

The  mongoose  diverted  Nagaina' s 
attention  by  telling  her  about  the  egg. 

Nagaina  almost  attacked  Teddy. 

The  mongoose  destroyed  two  eggs. 

Rikki-Tikki  found  twenty-five  eggs. 

The  mongoose  asked  Darzee  where 
anti-climax  /  Nagaina's  eggs  were. 

The  mongoose  killed  Nag  when  he 
threatened  to  kill  the  man  and  boy. 

Rikki-Tikki  saved  Teddy  from  Nag. 

Rikki-Tikki  grew  angry. 

Nagaina  hissed  behind  Rikki-Tikki  and  Nag. 

Nag  appeared  and  bragged  to  the  mongoose. 

Darzee  told  the  mongoose  how  a 
cobra  ate  her  baby. 

Rikki-Tikki  explored  the  garden. 

Ted  and  his  mother  took  the  mongoose 
inside  the  house. 

A  summer  flood  washed  the  mongoose 
start  1  oul;  burrow. 


Vocabulary 
Page  91 

•  He  was  a  mongoose,  rather  like  a  little  cat  in  his  fur 
and  his  tail,  but  quite  like  a  weasel  in  his  head  and  his 
habits. 

Page  92 

•  It  is  the  hardest  thing  in  the  world  to  frighten  a 
mongoose,  because  he  is  eaten  up  from  nose  to  tail 
with  curiosity. 

Page  99 

•  And  then  Teddy's  mother  picked  him  up  from  the 
dust  and  hugged  him,  crying  that  he  had  saved  Teddy 
from  death,  and  Teddy's  father  said  that  he  was  a 
providence,  and  Teddy  looked  on  with  big  scared  eyes. 
Page  103 

•  This  gave  him  just  one  second's  purchase,  and  he 
made  the  most  of  it. 
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To  help  students  give  meaning  to  these  underlined 
expressions,  use  this  strategy.  Have  the  students 
paraphrase  or  give  meaning  to  the  underlined  words  in 
their  own  words.  To  help  them  do  this,  ask  them  to 
literally  interpret  expressions  in  context. 

For  “rather  like  a  little  cat,’1  contrast  it  with  rather 
than.  Create  a  number  of  sentences  using  each  of  these 
contrasting  expressions  rather  than  and  “rather  like.” 
For  “eaten  up  from  nose  to  tail  with  curiosity,”  explore 
this.  Discuss  eaten  up  with  envy,  with  jealousy,  with 
rage,  with  fun.  Go  back  to  the  original  discussion.  Refer 
to  “curiosity. '  ’  When  would  one  be  full  of  curiosity? 
Discuss  famous  Curious  George.  After  a  discussion, 
ensure  that  students  comprehend  the  totality  of  this 
curiosity. 

For  “providence,”  students  will  have  difficulty  using 
contextual  clues.  Tell  them  meanings  in  context  and 
help  them  to  attempt  the  correct  interpretation  of 
“providence”  as  being  cared  for  by  God. 

For  “one  second's  purchase,”  explain  the  meaning  of 
this  difficult  expression.  Perhaps  the  meaning  of 
purchase  as  buy  and  the  association  of  “second”  with 
time  could  create  a  basic  idea  of  buying  time. 

After  these  discussions  and  practice  at  assimilation 
through  use  of  these  words  in  context,  have  the 
students  use  the  original  sentences  but  paraphrase  the 
underlined  vocabulary  to  determine  understanding. 

Page  93 

•  But  he  was  a  restless  companion,  because  he  had  to 
get  up  and  attend  to  every  noise  all  through  the  night, 
and  find  out  what  made  it. 

Page  98 

•  It  was  Karait,  the  dusty  brown  snakeling  that  lies  for 
choice  on  the  dusty  earth;  and  his  bite  is  as  dangerous 
as  the  cobra’s. 

To  help  students  give  meamng  to  these  underlined 
words,  use  this  strategy.  Encourage  students  to  use 
structural  analysis  clues  to  deduce,  and  use 
synonymous  phrases  in  a  paraphrase  about  each 
original  sentence. 

For  “companion,”  note  the  word  company.  Who  keeps 
company  with  another? 

For  “snakeling,”  note  the  suffix  “ling.”  What  images 
are  congered  up  by  earthling,  duckling,  etc.  Elicit  that 
“ling”  refers  to  a  small  —  Let  students  coin  words  to 
describe  the  smallness  of  things.  Have  them  verify 
acceptable  vocabulary  through  checking  the 
dictionaries. 


Departure  Points 

Speaking  /Listening 

•  Visit  a  zoo  or  serpentarium  to  see  live  snakes,  or  have 
a  guest  bring  a  live  snake  to  your  classroom.  Discuss 
the  types  of  guestions  to  be  asked  of  such  a  speaker. 
Write  thank-you  letters  after  the  experience. 

•  Tape-record  the  story  using  sound  effects  and 
background  music,  and  donate  it  to  the  library,  or  to 
the  C.N.I.B.  library  from  your  students. 

Art 

•  Divide  the  story  into  six  sections.  Select  six  groups  of 
students.  Each  group  draws  a  strip  “TV”  style  to 
illustrate  the  story.  Determine  frame  size  for  everyone. 
Attach  all  strips  together  to  create  a  long  scroll  and 
attach  dowels  to  each  end.  Create  a  cardboard  TV  and 
place  the  scroll  inside.  Turn  the  dowels  which  protrude 
through  the  sides  to  view  the  film.  Students  can  orally 
recreate  the  story  from  the  pictures. 

Research 

•  Direct  students  to  find  out  more  about  the  mongoose: 

How  large  is  a  mongoose? 

What  does  it  weigh? 

What  is  its  gestation  period? 

What  else  does  it  eat? 

Is  it  really  used  as  a  pet? 

•  Encourage  students  to  find  out  other  details  about  the 
cobra.  How  is  it  used  by  man?  (leather,  food, 
antivenins,  circus  acts,  etc.) 

Writing 

•  Have  students  create  a  chant  about  some  aspect  of 
this  story.  In  groups  of  two,  have  the  students  practise 
and  present  their  chants. 

•  Let  students  create  a  myth  about  either  the  mongoose 
or  cobra. 

Suggested  titles  are: 

Why  the  Mongoose  Doesn’t  Fear  the  Cobra 
Why  the  Cobra  Has  a  Flat  Head 
How  the  Cobra  Got  His  Pattern 
Why  the  Mongoose  Looks  Like  a  Cat 
How  the  Cobra  Developed  Fangs 

•Use  the  To  do  on  page  114  of  the  student  text. 
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CULMINATING  THE  THEME 

EVALUATING  THE  THEME 

•  Ask  students  to  contribute  ten  questions  and  answers 
they  learned  from  studying  this  theme.  Use  these  as 
well  as  questions  from  the  quiz  book  to  create  a  quiz. 
Select  teams.  A  wrong  answer  eliminates  a  student 
who  can  return  as  a  participant  if  he /she  can  answer  a 
subsequent  incorrect  question. 

•  Create  a  word  search.  Write  a  series  of  questions 
whose  answers  can  be  found  in  this  search.  One 
example  is  presented  here. 

(  )  =  number  of  letters 

The  theme  of  this  unit  (6)  (snakes) 

She  wasn't  afraid  of  snakes  (11)  (Grandmother) 

The  longest  snake  (8)  (anaconda) 

The  process  of  shedding  skin  (8)  (moulting) 

Cobras  live  here  (5)  (India) 

This  is  the  smallest  Canadian  snake  (10)  (Red-bellied) 
This  poisonous  snake  lives  in  Alberta  and 

Saskatchewan  (14)  (Prairie  Rattler) 

The  snake  is  this  shape  (11)  (cylindrical) 

The  top  view  of  the  snake  (6)  (dorsal) 

The  side  view  of  the  snake  (7)  (lateral) 

The  underside  view  of  the  snake  (7)  (ventral) 

The  organ  in  front  of  the  snake's  lung  (5)  (heart) 

Substance  used  to  immunize  a  snakebite  victim  (9) 
(antivenin) 

This  snake  spits  venom  (5)  (cobra) 

The  weasel-like  enemy  of  the  cobra  (8)  (mongoose) 

•Refer  the  students  to  the  "Summary  Activity’’  on  page 
115  of  the  student  text. 

Word  Search 
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The  House 
That  Suits  You 
May  Not  Suit 
Me 


OVERVIEW 

Does  our  environment  shape  us,  or  do  we  shape  our 
environment  according  to  the  way  we  live?  Is  it  some 
of  each?  The  selections  in  this  theme  provide  some 
thoughts  about  this  question. 

The  poem  "Houses,”  page  118,  traces  the  change  in 
housing  from  the  time  of  our  earliest  ancestors.  "Come 
With  Us,"  page  125,  takes  a  brief  look  at  dwellings  in  a 
variety  of  countries.  In  the  story  "A  Good  Place  to  Be,” 
page  128,  a  young  girl  describes  the  happy  experience 
of  visiting  her  grandfather’s  home.  In  "A  Letter  from 
Canada,"  page  131,  an  immigrant  describes  to  a 
relative  why  Canada  has  become  "home."  Unusual 
homes  are  described  in  "The  Old,  Old  Tree,”  page  120 
and  "Underwater  Boy,"  page  124.  "Solar  Lifestyle," 
page  122,  is  also  about  an  unusual  home;  one  that 
combines  past  and  future  lifestyles.  The  poem 
"Anybody  Home?"  page  133,  is  a  picturesque  look  at 
the  homes  of  some  animals.  The  last  three  selections 
are  concerned  with  particular  experiences  that  are 
common  to  most  people:  "The  Big  Cleanup,"  page  134, 
takes  a  look  at  what  happens  when  a  boy  decides  to 
clean  up  his  room.  "Rudolph  Is  Tired  of  the  City,"  page 
140,  looks  at  country  living  versus  city  living. 
"November  House,"  page  141,  is  about  a  girl's 
experience  moving  to  a  new  home. 


SPIL/R 


‘Numbers  which  appear  in  boldface  type 
refer  to  Teacher’s  Guide  pages.  Numbers  in 
lightface  type  refer  to  the  student  text 
pages. 


using  theme-related  vocabulary 
(ongoing) 

discussing  rdeas  related  to  theme 
(ongoing) 

comprehending  selections  related  to 
theme 

—  fiction: 

from  The  Hobbit  p.  156 

—  poetry: 

Snail  p.  155 
Buildings  p.  160 
developing  writing  skills 

—  writing  sentences  with  possessive 

pronouns  p.  163,  p.  195 

—  proofreading  p.  165 
additional  readings  on  the  theme 

p.  200 


Products 

Speaking  /Listening 
discussing  hobbits  p.  186,  p.  187, 
p.  157 

discussing  a  home  for  an  imaginary 
creature  p.  187 

discussing  point  of  view  p.  188, 
p.  189,  p.  158 

discussing  buildings  p.  190 
discussing  vocabulary  p.  185, 

p.  191,  p.  193 

discussing  different  kinds  of  houses 
p.  192,  p.  162 

discussing  short  reports  p.  192 
discussing  possessive  pronouns 

p.  195 

discussing  setting  p.  196,  p.  197 
discussing  proofreading  p.  197, 
p.  198,  p.  165 

Writing 

writing  descriptions  p.  187,  p.  191 
writing  a  hobbit's  diary  p.  188 
writing  about  a  trip  p.  189 
writing  a  news  report  p.  189 
comparing  homes  p.  190 
rewriting  similes  and  metaphors 
p.  190 

charting  houses  p.  193 
writing  directions  p.  193 
writing  sentences  with  possessive 
pronouns  p.  196,  p.  163 
writing  story  settings  p.  164 

Drama 

pantomiming  a  visit  p.  186 
pantomimmg  reactions  to  a  hobbit 

p.  188 

using  body  language  p.  191 
Art 

constructing  a  house  p.  194 
Research 

researching  housing  p.  185 
finding  materials  for  a  House  and 
Home  Centre  p.  185 
researching  Canadian  homes  of  the 
past  and  present  p.  194 
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The  House  That  Suits  You 
May  Not  Suit  Me 


Focus: 

various  types  of  dwellings 

Topics: 

•  unusual  homes  •  fantasy  homes  •  Canadian  homes  •  problems 


SPIR/R 


Objectives 

•  gam  understanding  of  details 

—  which  support  opinions 

—  which  establish  setting 

—  which  establish  a  point  of  view 

—  which  relate  ideas  (comparison 

and  contrast) 

•  evaluate  and  judge  ideas  in  terms  of 

personal  experience 

•  evaluate  and  judge  ideas  according 

to  reality /fantasy 


Experiences 

•  relating  ideas  to  be  experienced  in 

the  selections  to  personal 
experience  or  to  personal 
knowledge  (STARTING  POINTS) 

•  setting  a  purpose  for  reading 

(STARTING  POINTS) 

•  reading  the  selections 

—  non-fiction: 

Solar  Lifestyle  p.  122 
Underwater  Boy  p.  124 
Come  With  Us  p.  125 

—  fiction : 

The  Old,  Old  Tree  p.  120 
A  Good  Place  to  Be  p.  128 
The  Big  Cleanup  p.  134 
November  House  p.  141 

—  poetry: 

Houses  p.  118 
Anybody  Home?  p.  133 
Rudolph  is  Tired  of  the  City 
p.  140 

—  letter: 

A  Letter  from  Canada  p.  131 

•  discussing  concepts  and  ideas  from 

selections  (TALKING  POINTS) 

•  reflecting  on  ideas  from  the 

selections  (TO  THINK  ABOUT) 

•  developing  comprehension  skills 

(SKILL  POINTS) 

•  developing  vocabulary /word  attack 

strategies  (SKILL  POINTS) 

•  additional  reading  on  the  theme 

p.  97,  p.  103 


Products 

Speaking  /Listening 
discussing  buildings  p.  100 
discussing  a  selection  p.  121 
discussing  a  nursery  rhyme  p.  102 
playing  a  game  p.  102 
discussing  energy  conservation  p.  123 
discussing  homes  p.  127 
discussing  good  places  p.  107 
discussing  picturesque  language 
p.  133 

discussing  the  use  of  contents  of  a 
child’s  pocket  p.  112 
discussing  city /country  p.  140 
discussing  title  variations  p.  115 

Writing 

writing  diary  entries  p.  102 
writing  a  story  about  life  on  a  farm 
with  solar  energy  p.  103 
writing  a  fantasy  story  p.  104 
writing  a  letter  p.  109 
reporting  on  customs  p.  132 
listing  moods  p.  150 

Drama 

dramatizing  a  scene  p.  109 
pantomimmg  city /country  life  p.  J13 
dramatizing  a  typical  day  p.  113 
dramatizing  a  scene  between  two 
characters  p.  115 

Art 

•  drawing  a  time  line  p.  100 

•  drawing  a  graph  of  homes  p.  119 

•  drawing  personal  houses  p.  100 

•  designing  a  tree  house  p.  102 

•  illustrating  a  selection  p.  102 

•  designing  a  habitat  p.  124 

•  illustrating  a  "good  place”  p.  130 

•  making  a  junk  house  p.  112 

•  illustrating  city /country  p.  113 

•  illustrating  the  last  scene  of  a  story 

p.  115 

Research 

•  researching  energy  p.  103 

•  researching  vessels  p.  104 

•  researching  houses  p.  106 

•  researching  animal  homes  p.  110 


Other  Media 

•  viewing  films  p.  106,  p. 
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OBJECTIVES 

Main  Objective 

The  students 
will  be  asked  to: 

Understanding  Mam  Ideas 

•  gain  understanding  of 

and  Details 

details 

-  which  support 
opinions 

-  which  establish 
setting 

-  which  establish  a 
point  of  view 

-  which  relate  ideas 
(comparison  and 
contrast) 

Other  Objectives 

The  students 
will  be  asked  to: 

Making  Judgments 

•  evaluate  and  judge  ideas 
in  terms  of  personal 
experience 

•  evaluate  and  judge  ideas 
according  to  reality/ 
fantasy 

The  workbook  accompanying  this  program  provides 
additional  practice  in  these  objectives. 


INTRODUCING  THE  THEME 

Begin  the  discussion  of  the  theme  by  asking  the 
students  what  kind  of  building  they  live  in  —  apartment 
building,  bungalow,  two-storey  home,  split-level  home, 
duplex,  townhouse,  etc.  Is  it  joined  in  any  way  to  other 
homes  or  to  a  store  or  some  other  kind  of  business?  Is 
it  part  of  a  group  of  buildings?  Show  them  pictures  of 
different  kinds  of  homes:  apartment  complexes, 
ordinary  homes  on  a  street,  stately  mansions, 
ultra-modern  houses,  futuristic  houses  such  as  those 
designed  by  Frank  Lloyd  Wright.  Ask  them  which  is 
their  favorite  from  all  the  houses  in  the  pictures.  Then 
have  them  speculate  on  the  dwellings  that  would  fit 
certain  kinds  of  occupants.  What  kind  of  house  would  a 
4  m  tall  giant  live  m?  What  kind  of  house  would  they 
design  for  a  tiny  dwarf?’  What  kind  of  house  would  they 
build  for  a  creature  who  weighs  five  tonnes?  Then  have 
them  speculate  on  changes  they  would  like  to  make  to 
their  own  home  to  make  it  suit  them  better.  Have  them 
draw  an  accurate  representation  of  their  home  and 
draw  an  arrow  to  the  place  they  would  like  to  have 
changed  if  they  could.  These  pictures  could  be 
discussed  in  small  groups.  Then  read  with  them  the 
introduction  to  the  theme  on  page  117. 


ONGOING  ACTIVITIES  FOR  THE 
THEME 

1.  Have  an  architectural  centre  and  put  in  it  any  books 
on  architecture  that  may  be  interesting  and  useful  to 
the  students. 

These  may  include  the  following: 

From  Idea  into  House,  by  Rolf  Myller 
The  First  Book  of  Architecture,  by  Lamont  Moore 
What  Can  She  Be?  An  Architect,  by  Gloria  Goldreich 
Looking  at  Architecture,  by  Roberta  M.  Paine 
Architects,  by  Leonard  Everett  Fisher 
In  this  centre  could  be  kept  booklets  of  the  students' 
own  making.  These  booklets  could  be  made  by 
punching  holes  in  standard- size  paper  with  a  three-hole 
punch  and  binding  with  rings  or  ties.  The  cover  could 
be  a  picture  of  the  front  of  the  student's  house,  and 
floor  plans  and  other  designs  could  be  added  later 
according  to  the  extent  of  each  student's  interest.  To 
keep  them  in  order  bring  in  cereal  boxes,  cut  off  the 
tops,  and  arrange  the  booklets  in  them  alphabetically 
by  author. 
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2.  Set  up  a  construction  centre.  Students  could  bring  in 
samples  of  building  materials  (obtainable  at  building 
supply  stores),  wallpaper  sample  books,  books  of  paint 
chips,  or  samples  of  insulation  material.  Have  books  on 
building  construction  available  for  the  students’  use.  If 
possible,  include  the  following: 

A  Skyscraper  Goes  Up,  by  Carter  Harman 
High  Rises,  by  Beulah  Tannenbaum  and  Myra 
Stillman 

Building  Construction,  by  Melvin  Berger 

Pete's  House,  by  Harriet  Langsam  Sobol 

Housebuilding  for  Children,  by  Les  Walker 

Model  Buildings  and  How  to  Make  Them,  by  Harvey 

Weiss 

The  last  two  books  in  the  above  list  contain 
step-by-step  instructions  for  building.  If  there  is  enough 
teacher  and  student  interest  you  may  wish  to  have  the 
students  construct  a  model  building  following  the 
directions  in  one  of  these  books. 

3.  Create  a  historical  research  centre  in  which  you  have 
information  on  historical  buildings  in  your  locality  as 
well  as  traditional  and  modern  styles  of  housing. 
Encourage  the  students  to  speculate  on  why  houses 
have  been  built  in  a  certain  way  and  with  certain 
materials  by  considering  the  climate  of  your  area  as 
well  as  natural  materials  available  for  building  in  the 
region. 

4.  Have  several  categories  of  vocabulary  for  a 
vocabulary  centre.  Draw  an  outline  of  a  house  on  bristol 
board  and  write  inside  it  any  construction  vocabulary 
encountered  by  the  students.  Have  a  booklet  entitled 
“Architectural  Specifications’’  available  in  which 
architectural  vocabulary  will  be  written.  Draw  a  piping 
elbow  on  bristol  board  in  which  plumbing  and  electrical 
vocabulary  will  be  written.  Have  a  booklet  entitled 
“Interior  Decorating’’  in  which  samples  and  pictures 
from  catalogues  can  be  placed  and  labeled  with  their 
correct  names.  Draw  a  large  outline  of  a  shovel  on 
which  to  write  any  landscaping  vocabulary. 

5.  Provide  as  many  of  the  following  titles  as  possible  for 
extended  reading. 
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Drury,  Roger.  The  Finches'  Fabulous  Furnace.  Ulus,  by 
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Gr.  3-5. 
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Native  American  boy’s  move  from  the  reservation  to 
the  city. 
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and  steel  bridges. 
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*Nichols,  Ruth.  A  Walk  Out  of  The  World.  Longman. 
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Judith  and  Tobit  find  themselves  in  another  time  and 
place  threatened  by  an  evil  sorcerer. 

Seredy,  Kate.  Tree  For  Peter.  Ulus,  by  the  author. 

Viking.  1941. 

The  story  of  a  lonely  boy  living  in  Shantytown  who 
learns  to  overcome  his  shyness  and  fears. 

Gr.  4-6. 

Sobol,  Harriet  Langsam.  Pete's  House.  Macmillan.  1978. 
Pete  and  his  father  watch  the  family’s  new  house 
being  built. 

Gr.  3-5. 

Unstead,  R.J.  See  Inside  A  Castle.  Warwick  Press.  1979. 
(©1977) 

An  illustrated  description  of  castle  areas  and  various 
medieval  activities. 
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INTEGRATION  WITH  STARTING 
POINTS  IN  LANGUAGE 

The  language  activities  in  "The  House  That  Suits  You 
May  Not  Suit  Me"  in  Starting  Points  in  Language 
might  be  integrated  in  this  suggested  sequence: 


Starting  Points  in  Language  Revised  /A 

Pages  154-155.  Starting  Point  Activities 


2.  Pages  156-157.  The  excerpt  from  "The  Hobbit” 
describes  a  hobbit's  home,  and  the  follow-up  activities 
invite  the  students  to  consider  its  features. 


4.  Pages  158-159.  The  activities  and  photographs  invite 
the  students  to  look  at  different  kinds  of  dwellings. 


6.  Pages  160-162.  The  poem  "Buildings"  and 
accompanying  photographs  continue  the  study  of 
different  kinds  of  dwellings. 


Starting  Points  in  Reading  Revised  /A 

Pages  116-117.  Chapter  Opener;  overview  of  the  theme 

1.  Page  118.  "Houses"  gives  a  brief  poetic  overview  of 
the  history  of  human  dwellings. 


3.  Page  120.  "The  Old,  Old  Tree"  describes  another 
unusual  home. 


5.  Page  122.  "Solar  Lifestyle"  looks  at  the  home  of  a 
couple  who  are  trying  to  conserve  energy. 


7.  Page  124.  "Underwater  Boy”  looks  at  experimental 
underwater  dwellings. 


9.  Page  162.  The  activities  have  the  students  consider 
a  comparison  of  homes  throughout  the  world. 


8.  Page  125.  "Come  With  Us"  describes  the  homes  of 
different  children  throughout  the  world. 
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Starting  Points  in  Language  Revised  /A 


11.  Page  163.  The  language  activities  on  possessive 
pronouns  further  extend  the  theme  of  homes. 


15.  Pages  164-165.  The  activities  concentrate  on 
setting  in  the  writing  of  a  story,  suggesting  a  dwelling 
as  a  possible  setting,  and  the  follow-up  activities  give 
the  students  an  opportunity  to  proofread  their  stones. 


Starting  Points  in  Reading  Revised  /A 

10.  Page  128.  In  the  story  "A  Good  Place  to  Be,"  a  girl 
describes  a  visit  to  her  grandfather’s  home. 

12.  Page  131.  In  “A  Letter  from  Canada,”  Sophie 
describes  her  new  home  in  Canada  and  tries  to 
encourage  her  sister  in  the  Ukraine  to  visit  her  here. 

13.  Page  133.  The  poem  "Anybody  Home?"  takes  an 
imaginative  look  at  some  animal  homes. 

14.  Page  134.  In  the  story  "The  Big  Cleanup,”  Peter’s 
mother  insists  he  clean  his  room,  but  his  imagination 
prevents  him  from  doing  it  successfully. 


16.  Page  140.  The  poem  "Rudolph  Is  Tired  of  the  City" 
touches  on  the  theme  of  city  living  versus  country 
living. 

17.  Page  141.  The  story  "November  House"  tells  about 
a  girl's  experience  in  moving  to  a  new  home. 


SPECIFIC  TEACHING  SUGGESTIONS 


1.  Houses/ 118 


Starting  Points 

Have  a  brainstorming  session  with  the  students  on 
"Houses.”  What  pictures  does  this  word  bring  to  their 
minds?  What  do  houses  mean  to  most  people?  What 
different  kinds  of  houses  are  there?  Then  brainstorm 
"home"  with  them.  What  does  a  home  mean  to  them? 
Discuss  with  them  why  there  are  overlaps  in  the  two 
brainstorming  activities.  Direct  them  to  the  introduction 
and  have  them  read  the  poem  to  find  out  the  different 
kinds  of  houses  described. 


Talking  Points 

•What  do  you  think  "lower  than  low"  means?  (It 
probably  means  lower  than  a  person  can  bend.) 

•  Why  didn’t  the  earliest  homes  have  windows  or 
doors?  (Glass  and  hinges  hadn't  been  invented.  Perhaps 
people  were  only  interested  in  bare  survival  and  didn't 
care  about  comfort.) 

•  Why  did  it  take  hundreds  of  years  for  people  to  live  in 
houses  with  windows  and  doors  and  "no  time  at  all" 
for  exceedingly  tall  buildings  to  be  constructed?  (Once 
the  knowledge  of  house  building  was  perfected  it  took 
little  time  to  build  on  that  knowledge.  Students  may 
mention  that  once  stairs,  and  then  elevators  were 
invented,  it  was  easy  to  construct  tall  buildings.) 

•  Do  you  like  the  way  the  poet  says  that  the  buildings 

are  so  high  "they  nudge  the  new  moon  and  scrape  the 
blue  sky"?  Suppose  you're  describing  a  tall  building  to 
a  friend.  How  would  you  finish  this  statement:  "It's  so 
high  it . "?  (Answers  will  vary.) 

•  Do  you  think  the  poet’s  description,  "today  we  live 
like  bees  in  a  hive",  is  a  good  one?  Why?  (Answers  will 
vary.) 


Departure  Points 

Art 

•  Have  the  students  draw  a  group  time  line  of  the 
dwellings  as  they  are  described  in  the  poem.  They 
should  have  the  following  characteristics: 


low 

houses 

houses 

with 

tall 

buildings 
with  many 

extremely 

tall 

biddings 

tallest 

no  windows 

windows, 

windows, 

"nudging 

cities 

or  doors 

doors, 

one  door 

the  moon 

like  bee 

beds, 

and  an 

and 

hives 

dust,  dirt 

chairs, 

elevator 

scraping 

or  snow 

tables, 

the  sky" 

floors 

stairs 

•Have  the  students  use  the  To  do  on  page  119  of  the 
student  text.  Before  they  draw  the  graph,  take  a  poll  to 
find  out  what  kind  of  dwelling  each  student  lives  in. 
Then  together  establish  a  legend  to  indicate  the 
different  kinds  of  houses.  A  suggested  legend  is  to  use 
colored  gummed  circles  to  represent  the  various 
dwellings. 

•  Have  the  students  draw  the  front  of  their  own  house 
as  the  cover  of  their  booklet  (as  suggested  in  Ongoing 
Activities). 

•  From  the  timeline  the  students  could  pick  out  one 
kind  of  house  that  interests  them  and  draw  it  according 
to  the  description  in  the  poem,  adding  their  own  detail 
based  either  on  fantasy  or  on  factual  information. 

Speaking  /Listening 

•  Have  the  students  pretend  they’re  archaeologists 
living  many  centuries  in  the  future.  They  have 
uncovered  one  of  today’s  buildings.  Have  them 
describe  the  ancient  homes  and  ways  of  living  in  the 
twentieth  century. 
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2.  The  Old,  Old  Tree/ 120 

□ 


Starting  Points 

Ask  the  students  if  any  of  them  have  ever  camped. 
What  is  a  tent  like  as  a  temporary  home?  What  do  they 
know  of  people  who  live  or  lived  in  dwellings  other  than 
houses  -  Indians,  Inuit,  African  people?  What  would 
they  like  about  these  homes?  What  would  they  dislike 
about  them?  If  they  happened  to  get  lost  in  the 
wilderness,  what  kind  of  shelter  might  they  create? 
What  would  they  do  to  make  themselves  comfortable 
there?  If  they  had  to  stay  there  a  long  time  what  would 
they  do  to  make  it  a  home  for  themselves?  Direct  them 
to  the  introduction  and  then  have  them  read  the 
selection  to  find  out  about  a  home  that  was  made  in  a 
tree. 


Talking  Points 

•  How  do  you  suppose  Sam  knew  that  this  tree  was 
home?  (Answers  will  vary.) 

•  Discuss  the  To  think  about  on  page  121  of  the  student 
text. 

•  If  you  could  visit  Sam  in  his  tree  home,  what  would 
you  say  to  him?  (Answers  will  vary.) 


Skill  Points 

Com  pi  eh  ension 

The  key  comprehension  skill  presented  in  this  selection 
is  as  follows: 


gain  understanding  of  details  which  establish 
setting 


•  After  a  first  reading,  have  the  students  skim  the 
selection  for  details  about  the  tree.  Then  have  them 
read  carefully  to  find  specific  details  about  the  tree  and 
Sam’s  description  of  his  home.  To  do  this,  have  one 
student  draw  each  detail  on  the  board  as  the  other 
students  come  across  it  in  the  selection.  The  first  detail 
is  a  mountain.  On  the  mountain  is  a  large  hemlock  tree. 
The  branches  are  high.  Two  large  parts  of  the  tree 
spread  out  to  be  roots.  To  the  west,  between  them,  is  a 
cavity.  And  so  on.  Encourage  the  students  to  make 
sure  that  the  drawing  on  the  board  is  as  accurate  a 
representation  as  possible  of  the  description  in  the 
selection. 

•  Then  have  them  compare  Sam's  home  with  the  one 
they  pictured  themselves  having  in  the  Starting  Points 
activity. 
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3.  Solar  Lifestyle /1 22 

□  □ 


Departure  Points 

Speaking  /  Listening 

•  Discuss  the  To  do  on  page  121  of  the  student  text. 

•  Have  the  students  fantasize  on  the  nursery  rhyme 
"There  was  an  old  woman  who  lived  in  a  shoe"  by 
pretending  that  she  is  moving  from  the  shoe  into  a 
tree.  What  difficulties  will  she  encounter  in  moving? 

Will  she  have  furniture  to  move?  What  will  it  be  like  for 
her  living  in  a  tree?  Where  will  she  put  all  her  children? 
Will  they  each  have  a  room  of  their  own? 

•  The  back  cover  of  Owl,  February,  1980,  has  a  game 
called  "The  Tree  House"  in  which  children  are  asked  to 
identify  the  ways  various  animals  are  using  an  oak  tree. 
Use  this  issue  (if  available)  to  play  the  game. 

Art 

•  Have  the  students  draw  the  design  of  a  tree  house 
they  could  build.  They  should  make  a  drawing  of  the 
tree  first  and  then  design  the  house  to  fit  into  that 
particular  tree.  If  desired,  the  teacher  could  have 
different  tree  designs  drawn  and  have  students  design 
a  house  that  would  fit  into  one  of  them. 

•  Have  the  students  draw  a  picture  of  the  interior  of 
Sam’s  house  according  to  the  description  in  the 
selection. 

Writing 

•  Have  the  students  pretend  they  are  Sam  and  write 
two  or  three  diary  entries  for  the  period  in  which  he  is 
fixing  up  his  tree  house.  They  could  include  the 
amount  of  work  he  has  accomplished,  how  he  is 
feeling,  what  the  weather  is  like,  and  what  animals  he 
encounters. 


Starting  Points 

Ask  the  students  how  their  houses  feel  in  the  winter: 
Are  they  warm  enough  or  are  they  cold  and  drafty? 

Does  the  heat  come  up  through  the  floor  from  the 
furnace  or  are  there  hot  water  registers?  How  does  their 
house  feel  in  the  summer:  is  it  cool  or  is  it  very  warm? 
Do  they  have  air  conditioning  in  the  house?  Can  they 
think  of  other  ways  of  making  a  house  comfortable  in 
the  winter  and  in  the  summer?  After  discussing  the 
comfort  of  their  houses,  direct  them  to  the  selection 
and  tell  them  to  read  it  to  find  out  what  one  person  is 
doing  to  make  his  house  comfortable. 


Talking  Points 

•What  do  you  think  is  meant  by  solar  lifestyle?  (Solar  is 
from  the  Latin  word  sol  meaning  sun.  Used  in  this 
context  solar  means  using  the  energy  from  the  sun  as  a 
source  of  heat.  The  expression  solar  lifestyle  may  have 
various  connotations  for  the  students.) 

•  How  do  you  think  Tony  and  Fran  make  a  living?  (They 
run  a  sheep,  goat,  and  calf  farm.  Try  to  elicit  from  the 
students  how  this  activity  would  help  them  make  a 
living.) 

•  Discuss  the  To  think  about  on  page  123  of  the  student 
text.  Encourage  students  to  discuss  "renewable 
energy"  in  this  context. 
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Skill  Points 

Com  preh  ension 

The  key  comprehension  skills  presented  rn  this 
selection  are  as  follows: 


gain  understanding  of  details  which  establish  a 
point  of  view 

evaluate  and  judge  ideas  rn  terms  of  personal 
experience 


•Have  the  students  reread  the  sentence,  “They  don't 
have  electrical  gadgets  or  gas-gulping  machinery.  ” 
Drscuss  with  them  what  these  things  are.  What  objects 
are  the  students  famrliar  with  that  use  electricrty  or 
gas?  Make  a  list  of  these  rtems. 

•  Then  have  the  students  reread  the  rest  of  the 
selection  to  find  out  the  things  Tony  and  Fran  use  and 
list  them: 

oil  lamps  windmill 

woodstoves  greenhouse 

solar  heating 

•From  their  reading  and  the  lists  they  have  drawn  up, 
have  the  students  draw  their  own  conclusion  about 
what  Tony  thinks  of  modern-day  electrical  goods  and 
machinery  and  what  he  thinks  about  using  wind,  sun, 
and  manpower  to  do  his  work. 

•  Then  have  them  state  their  own  opinion  about  the 
different  lifestyles  represented  by  the  two  lists  and  at 
the  top  write  the  headings  Like  and  Don’t  like;  then 
check  off  their  own  preference  for  each  item.  Then 
have  them  discuss  their  preferences  in  small  groups 
and  draw  their  own  conclusions  about  which  lifestyle 
they  prefer. 

Vocabulary 
Page  122 

•  It  combines  the  past  and  the  future  with  its  oil  lamps, 
woodstoves,  and  solar  heating. 

To  help  students  give  meaning  to  the  underlined 
words,  use  this  strategy.  Refer  the  students  to  the  word 
“lifestyle”  in  the  selection  title.  What  do  we  do  in  our 
lifestyles  to  combine  the  past  and  future?  Elicit 
inheriting  family  recipes,  passing  on  traditions  and 
customs  within  an  ethnic  group,  etc.  Extend  this  idea 
to  include  machines  we  use  —  how  would  a  farmer  use 
the  past  and  future?  Discuss  time-proven  practices, 
hand  machines,  large  combines,  solar  cells,  windmills 
to  generate  electricity,  hydroponics,  etc.  What  other 
ideas  can  students  concoct? 


Departure  Points 

Writing 

•  Have  the  students  pretend  they  live  with  Tony  and 
Fran  on  the  farm  and  write  a  story  describing  what 
they  like  and  what  they  dislike  about  it. 

Speaking  /Listening 

•Owl,  January  1978,  has  a  game  called  “Waste  Not, 
Want  Not”  on  pages  8  and  9.  It  features  a  double-page 
picture  of  a  house  and  the  students  are  asked  to  find 
the  ways  in  which  energy  is  being  wasted  in  the 
picture.  If  available,  have  students  use  the  magazine  to 
do  this  quiz. 

•  Discuss  the  To  do  on  page  123  of  the  student  text. 
Research 

•  The  To  do  could  be  expanded  into  a  research  activity. 
Have  the  students  research  the  renewable  energy 
discussed  in  this  selection:  solar  heating  and/or 
windmill  power.  Information  on  solar  energy  is  available 
for  schools  from  the  Department  of  Energy,  Mines,  and 
Resources.  Their  toll-free  number  is  1-800-267-9563.  Or 
write  to  them: 

Enersave 
P.O.  Box  4510 
Station  E 
Ottawa  K1S  5K3 

You  might  write  to  the  provincial  Department  of  Energy 
for  further  information  about  alternate  sources  of 
energy. 

Extended  Reading 

•  Some  students  may  be  interested  in  gaining  further 
information  about  energy  conservation  from  the 
following  books: 

Saving  Electricity,  by  Sam  Epstein,  which  tells  in 
story  form  how  electricity  is  generated  for  modern 
needs. 

Energy  All  Arround,  by  Tillie  S.  Pine  and  Joseph 
Levine,  which  discusses  the  sources  and  uses  of 
energy  and  the  need  for  conservation. 
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4.  Underwater  Boy  / 124 


Starting  Points 

Ask  the  students  what  places  they  can  think  of  that  are 
not  habitable  by  human  beings.  Try  to  elicit  from  them 
such  places  as  the  arctic  and  antarctic  regions,  certain 
desert  regions,  in  the  air,  other  planets,  underwater. 
Then  ask  them  what  the  problems  of  living  underwater 
would  be.  Why  couldn’t  they  live  there?  Have  them 
turn  to  the  title  of  the  selection  and  speculate  on  it. 
From  the  title,  what  do  they  think  the  story  will  be 
about?  Then  have  them  read  the  selection  to  find  out  if 
they  are  correct. 


Talking  Points 

•  The  students’  predictions  were  probably  wrong.  Ask 
them  why  they  were  wrong.  Why  is  Mark  called  an 
underwater  boy?  (Answers  will  vary.) 

•  What  do  you  think  Mark  used  the  plastic  bird  feeder 
for?  the  Lego  blocks?  the  model  boat?  the  light  bulb? 
batteries?  (Answers  will  vary.) 


Departure  Points 

Writing 

•  Have  the  students  pretend  they  live  in  Mark  1  and 
write  a  fantasy  story  about  what  life  is  like  there. 

Art 

•  Have  the  students  use  the  To  do  on  page  124  of  the 
student  text. 

Research 

•  Interested  students  could  trace  the  development  of 
vessels  used  for  underwater  observation  by  researching 
the  bathysphere  and  bathyscaphe,  and  finding  out  the 
differences  between  them. 
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5.  Come  With  Us/ 125 


Starting  Points 

Have  pictures  from  National  Geographic  or  other 
magazines  of  different  types  of  houses  from  around  the 
world  —  perhaps  igloos,  plantation  houses,  sod  houses, 
grass  houses,  etc.  Discuss  each  picture.  What  part  of 
the  world  is  it  in?  Why  is  it  made  that  way?  What 
would  be  the  nice  things  about  living  in  it?  What  would 
be  the  disadvantages?  How  is  it  like  their  own  house? 
How  is  it  different?  Which  of  the  houses  do  they  like 
best?  Why?  Then  direct  them  to  the  introduction  and 
have  them  read  the  selection  and  look  at  the  pictures. 


Talking  Points 

•  Which  house  in  this  selection  do  you  like  best?  Why? 
(Answers  will  vary.) 

•  Have  you  ever  lived  in  or  visited  another  country? 
How  were  houses  there  different  from  the  house  you 
live  in?  (Answers  will  vary.) 

•  What  are  the  places  named  in  this  selection? 
(Encourage  students  to  try  to  pronounce  all  the  names 
and  accept  any  reasonable  pronunciation.  Have 
students  discuss  what  is  reasonable.) 


Skill  Points 

Vocabulary 
Page  125 

•  Adelphi  is  big. 

To  help  students  give  meaning  to  this  underlined  word, 
use  this  strategy.  Discuss  the  relativity  of  such  words 
as  big,  small,  hot,  cold.  Have  students  think  of  places 
or  instances  where  big  is  small,  and  small  is  big.  For 
example,  for  a  Montreal  child,  Montreal  is  big.  For  an 
Adelphi  child,  Adelphi  is  big.  Why  is  that?  Put  the 
point  across  that  the  size  is  relative.  Can  students 
think  of  synonymous  words  or  phrases  to  substitute  for 
big?  Let  them  grade  their  words  in  order  of '  ‘small’  ’  big 
to  "tall”  big,  "thin"  big  to  “fat”  big.  Experiment. 

Page  126 

•  People  drove  mopeds  and  small  cars. 

To  help  students  give  meaning  to  this  underlined  word, 
use  this  strategy.  Refer  to  words  with  "ped”  meaning 
"foot.”  Discuss  pedal,  pedestrian,  pedicure,  etc.  What 
type  of  vehicle  would  a  moped  be?  You  might  discuss 
how  the  word  "jeep”  comes  from  the  initials  G.P. 
which  stand  for  "general  purpose”  vehicles.  What  then 
could  the  prefix  "mo”  refer  to?  Have  students  speculate 
or  tell  them  "motor"  has  been  shortened.  What  would  a 
"moped"  look  like  then? 

After  these  discussions,  have  students  paraphrase  the 
sentences  again  to  verify  their  accuracy  in  the  original 
sentences. 
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6.  A  Good  Place  To  Be/128 

□ 


Departure  Points 

Speaking/  Listening 

•  Have  the  students  use  the  To  do  on  page  127  of  the 
student  text. 

Research 

•  Make  up  “Find”  cards  for  the  students  and  on  each 
card  write  an  instruction,  such  as: 

find  the  most  unusual  house  you  can 
find  the  house  with  the  most  windows 
find  the  house  with  the  biggest  lawn 
find  the  tallest  house 

Have  a  card  for  each  student.  The  students  can  look 
through  the  magazines  and  books  available  in  the 
classroom  and  when  the  appropriate  house  is  found  the 
name  of  the  book  or  magazine  and  the  number  of  the 
page  on  which  it  appears  can  be  written  on  the  back  of 
the  card.  Have  students  sign  their  entries  on  these 
cards.  The  cards  can  be  kept  in  a  box  in  the  research 
centre. 

Other  Media 

•  Two  films  produced  by  the  National  Film  Board  might 
be  interesting  to  the  students  after  reading  this 
selection.  Tuktu  and  the  Snow  Palace  (14  min,  13  sec, 
col.),  one  of  a  series  of  films  featuring  Tuktu,  an  Inuit 
boy,  shows  the  building  of  igloos,  one  of  which 
becomes  the  “snow  palace.”  Beautiful  Lennard  Island 
(23  min,  45  sec,  col.),  shows  the  unusual  home  of  ten 
year  old  Steven,  the  son  of  a  lighthouse  keeper,  who 
lives  on  an  island  with  only  his  parents  and  his  brother. 


Starting  Points 

Have  each  student  answer  the  following  question:  If 
you  could  go  anywhere  in  the  world,  where  would  it 
be?  Why?  Have  them  state  their  most  important  reason, 
and  categorize  it  under  the  headings  Place  and  People 
(most  reasons  will  probably  fall  within  one  of  these  two 
categories).  Then  tell  them  to  read  the  story  to  find  out 
the  “good  place”  of  one  girl. 


Talking  Points 

•What  did  Anne-Marie  like  best  about  her  “good 
place”?  (She  seemed  to  like  the  people  associated  with 
it,  especially  her  Grandpa  and  Mrs.  Awashish.) 

•  Do  you  think  you'd  like  to  visit  Anne-Marie's  “good 
place”?  Why?  (Answers  will  vary.) 

•  Do  you  think  you'd  like  to  be  in  the  class  described  in 
this  story?  Why?  (Answers  will  vary.) 

•  What  do  you  think  Mrs.  Petersen  meant  when  she 
said,  “I  notice  no  one  painted  our  school”?  (Answers 
will  vary.) 

•  What  kind  of  a  person  do  you  think  Anne-Marie  is? 
Why?  Do  you  think  you’d  like  her  for  a  friend?  (Answers 
will  vary.) 

•  Discuss  the  To  think  about  on  page  130  of  the  student 
text. 
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Skill  Points 

Com preh  ension 

The  key  comprehension  skill  presented  in  this  selection 
is  as  follows: 


gain  understanding  of  details  which  support 
opinions 


•  After  their  first  reading,  discuss  with  the  students 
Anne-Marie’s  feelings  about  visiting  her  Grandpa.  Then 
explain  that  the  pictures  accompanying  the  selection 
are  one  representation  of  the  details  Anne-Marie  has 
described  and  they  are  to  draw  their  own  picture 
according  to  the  details  in  the  story. 

•  Have  them  reread  the  section  where  Anne-Marie 
describes  the  details  of  her  visit  and  list  these  on  the 
board. 


Departure  Points 

Art 

•  Have  the  students  use  the  To  do  on  page  130  of  the 
student  text. 

Speaking/  Listening 

•  Have  the  students  discuss  whether  school  is  ever  a 
good  place  to  be.  Where  is  their  favorite  place  at 
school? 

•  Have  the  students  fantasize  a  "good  place’’  for  each 
of  their  senses.  For  example,  where  is  a  good  place  for 
their  sense  of  smell?  It  might  be  a  place  where  bread  is 
being  baked  or  a  lawn  has  just  been  mowed.  A  good 
place  for  their  sense  of  taste  might  be  a  bakery  or  a 
candy  store,  etc. 
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7.  A  Letter  from  Canada/ 131* 

□  □□ 

Starting  Points 

Talking  Points 

Discuss  the  meaning  of  home  with  the  students.  If  they 
met  a  friend  on  the  street  who  asked  them  where  their 
home  is,  what  would  they  answer?  They  would  probably 
point  to  a  house  or  give  their  house  address.  If  they 
were  on  holiday  several  kilometres  away  and  someone 
asked  where  their  home  was,  what  would  they  answer? 
They’d  probably  give  the  name  of  their  town  or  city  or 
perhaps  their  province.  If  they  were  on  holiday  outside 
the  country  and  were  asked  about  the  location  of  their 
home,  they'd  probably  answer,  "Canada.”  Then  ask 
them  if  Canada  is  a  good  place  to  be.  What’s  good 
about  it?  What’s  not  so  good  about  it?  If  you  were 
writing  to  a  friend  in  another  country  about  your  home 
in  Canada  what  would  you  say?  Have  the  students  turn 
to  the  selection,  read  the  title,  and  predict  what  might 
be  in  the  letter.  Have  them  read  the  introduction  and 
then  read  the  selection  itself  to  find  out  if  they’re  right. 

•  What  are  the  reasons  Halia  might  not  want  to  come  to 
Canada?  (Answers  will  vary.) 

•  Discuss  the  To  think  about  on  page  132  of  the  student 
text. 

•  Which  reasons  do  you  think  are  better  —  the  reasons 
you  gave  for  Halia  to  stay  at  home  in  the  Ukraine  or  the 
reasons  Sophie  gives  for  her  to  come  to  Canada?  What 
would  you  do  if  you  were  Halia?  Why?  (Answers  will 
vary.) 

•  How  would  you  feel  if  you  received  a  letter  inviting 
you  to  the  Ukraine?  Would  you  go?  Why?  (Answers  will 
vary.) 

•  Look  at  the  way  Sophie  has  written  Halia’ s  address. 
How  does  it  differ  from  the  way  we  write  an  address  in 
this  country?  (The  order  is  exactly  reversed  from  the 
way  we  write  an  address.)  . 

’Information  to  Note 

Some  students  may  experience  a  little  difficulty  in  reading  this 
selection  because  of  the  place  names  encountered.  To  assist  these 
students  establish  on  a  world  map  the  locations  of  Canada  and  the 
Ukraine  and  display  and  help  students  to  pronounce  the  adjective 
Ukrainian. 
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Skill  Points 

Vocabulary 
Page  131 

•  Ukrainian  S.S.R. 

•  Ivano-Frankivska  Oblast 

•  Misto  Kosiv 

•  Kindrachuk,  Halia  Mykolajivna 

To  help  students  pronounce  these  foreign  words,  use 
this  strategy.  Use  this  opportunity  to  encourage  your 
students  to  attempt  to  pronounce  these  words.  The 
syllables  are  pronounceable  units  and  only  need 
attempting.  Have  them  agree  to  try  so  that  when  other 
opportunities  for  new  words  present  themselves,  they 
make  an  attempt  rather  than  assume  a  “give  up” 
attitude.  Which  students  try  new  accents?  Are  they 
aware  of  inflections  in  other  languages? 


Departure  Points 

Drama 

•  Have  the  students  dramatize  the  scene  in  which 
Sophie  receives  news  that  she  has  won  money  in  the 
lottery  and  tries  to  decide  what  she  will  do  with  it.  Or 
have  them  dramatize  the  scene  in  which  Halia  receives 
Sophie's  letter  and  tries  to  decide  whether  or  not  she’ll 
come  on  a  visit  to  Canada. 

Writing 

•  Have  the  students  write  the  letter  in  which  Halia 
gives  her  answer  to  Sophie  about  whether  or  not  she 
will  accept  her  invitation.  The  letter  should  include  all 
the  reasons  why  she  will  or  won’t  come  to  visit. 

•  Have  the  students  use  the  To  do  on  page  132. 

Other  Media 

•  Veronica  (14  min  13  sec,  col.),  produced  by  the 
National  Film  Board,  is  the  profile  of  a  nine-year  old  girl 
who  maintains  traditional  Polish  customs  with  her 
family,  and  yet  remains  very  much  a  Canadian. 
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8.  Anybody  Home?/ 133 


Starting  Points 

Using  actual  words  and  phrases  from  this  poem,  make 
a  series  of  riddles  for  the  students.  Who  might  live  in  a 
small  house  where  the  mother  has  a  velvety  blouse  and 
there  are  six  pink  babies?  Who  would  be  asleep  in  a 
house  on  an  afternoon  in  July  or  June?  Who  lives  in  a 
house  with  a  mud-packed  dome?  Who  has  a  house 
with  rounded  eaves  and  who  sleeps  in  his  clothes  with 
a  blanket  across  his  nose?  Have  them  guess,  then  tell 
them  they’ll  find  the  answers  by  listening  to  this  poem. 
Then  read  the  poem  to  them. 


Talking  Points 

•  What  other  animals  besides  a  skunk  would  you  advise 
the  poet  to  stay  away  from?  (A  porcupine,  or  animals 
which  sometimes  attack  humans,  such  as  bears  and 
cougars.  There  will  probably  be  various  other  answers.) 

•  Find  the  words  used  in  the  poem  which  make  the 
following  animals  seem  like  human  beings: 

mouse  (the  mother  has  a  velvety  blouse) 

beaver  (he  uses  a  claw  for  a  comb  and  his  tail  for  a 
chair) 

squirrel  (he  sleeps  in  his  clothes  and  uses  his  tail  for 
a  blanket) 

woodchuck  (he  likes  to  whistle) 
skunk  (he's  lying  on  a  bunk) 


Departure  Points 

Speaking  /Listening 

•  Have  the  students  discuss  the  To  do  on  page  133  of 
the  student  text. 

Art 

•  As  an  extension  of  the  To  do  activity,  have  the 
students  pick  out  their  favorite  description  from  the 
poem  and  draw  a  picture  of  it. 

Research 

•  Have  the  students  make  a  study  of  some  animal 
homes.  There  are  excellent  descriptions  and  pictures  of 
a  beaver  lodge  in  National  Geographic  World,  February 
1977,  pages  18  to  23,  and  in  Owl,  January  1978,  pages 
12  to  15.  A  feature  in  Owl,  April,  1977,  pages  12  to  15, 
analyzes  a  wasp’s  nest  and  the  stages  in  building  it. 
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9.  The  Big  Cleanup/ 134 

□ 


Starting  Points 

Remind  the  students  about  the  title  of  the  theme:  "The 
house  that  suits  you  may  not  suit  me.”  Ask  them  if 
there  are  times  when  their  own  house  doesn't  suit 
them.  Are  there  times  when  their  house  doesn’t  suit 
other  members  of  the  family?  Are  there  times  when 
there  are  disagreements  about  certain  parts  of  the 
house?  Try  to  elicit  comments  about  disagreements  in 
the  matter  of  picking  up  clothes,  throwing  away  junk, 
and  general  neatness.  Then  have  them  read  the  story  to 
find  out  how  Peter  deals  with  this  type  of 
disagreement. 


Talking  Points 

•What  was  the  opinion  of  Peter's  mother  about  all  the 
things  in  Peter's  room?  Would  you  have  agreed  with 
her?  (Answers  will  vary.) 

•  What  do  you  think  Peter  will  do  with  the  bag  of  beach 
pebbles?  the  box  of  nuts  and  bolts?  (Answers  will  vary.) 

•  What  do  you  think  Peter's  room  will  look  like  in  a 
week's  time?  (It  may  be  filled  with  more  things  he  has 
collected.  Students  will  also  have  other  answers.) 


Skill  Points 

Compreh  ension 

The  key  comprehension  skill  presented  in  this  selection 
is  as  follows: 


evaluate  and  judge  ideas  according  to 
reality/fantasy 

evaluate  and  judge  ideas  in  terms  of  personal 
experience 

•  Have  ready  a  box  labelled  TO  KEEP  and  have  in  it 
slips  of  paper  on  which  are  written  all  the  items  that 
Peter  put  into  his  TO  KEEP  box.  Have  three  other 
boxes,  one  labelled  Reality,  another  Fantasy,  and  the 
third,  Reality  and  Fantasy.  Review  with  the  students 
the  meaning  of  the  words  reality  and  fantasy,  and 
discuss  briefly  with  them  some  of  the  thoughts  Peter 
had  which  were  pure  fantasy  and  some  which  could 
possibly  become  reality. 

•  Then  have  the  students  reread  the  story,  starting  from 
the  top  of  page  135,  to  find  out  whether  the  use  Peter 
imagined  for  each  article  was  something  he  could  do  in 
reality  or  was  something  he  could  do  only  in  fantasy. 
Then  have  a  student  take  a  strip  of  paper  and  put  it  in 
the  appropriate  box.  For  example,  it’s  possible  that  he 
could  make  a  roller-ski  out  of  the  ski  and  roller  skates, 
so  this  slip  of  paper  would  go  in  the  Reality  box.  The 
use  Peter  imagined  for  the  spark  plug  was  pure  fantasy, 
so  the  slip  of  paper  with  "spark  plug”  written  on  it 
would  go  in  the  Fantasy  box.  For  some  of  the  articles 
he  thinks  up  both  a  practical  and  a  fantastic  use:  the 
piece  of  wood  could  make  a  railing  for  a  doghouse  but 
couldn’t  make  a  bow  and  arrow,  so  this  slip  of  paper 
would  go  in  the  Reality  and  Fantasy  box. 

•  Then  have  the  students  give  their  opinions  of  Peter's 
clean-up  efforts :  What  do  they  think  of  the  use  to 
which  he  has  put  these  articles  in  his  imagination?  If 
they  were  Peter,  which  of  the  articles,  if  any,  would 
they  have  put  in  the  TO  THROW  OUT  box? 
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Vocabulary 
Page  138  . 

•  "Remarkable,”  said  one. 

•  "Incredible,"  said  another. 

To  help  students  give  meaning  to  the  underlined 
words,  use  this  strategy.  Have  the  students  paraphrase 
or  give  meaning  to  the  underlined  words  in  their  own 
words.  Suggest  that  they  use  context  clues  to  imagine 
a  scientist’s  remarks  at  such  a  discovery. 

For  "remarkable,”  what  is  the  literal  meaning?  Note  the 
word  "remark"  and  elicit  "worth  making  a  remark 
about." 

For  "incredible,"  discuss  the  meaning  and  give 
examples  of  credible  things  or  ideas.  The  word  is  too 
difficult  for  context  clues,  but  have  students  check  with 
their  dictionaries.  What,  then,  would  be  an  "incredible" 
thing  or  idea? 

After  discussing  these  words,  have  students  paraphrase 
the  original  sentences  to  verify  their  comprehension  of 
these  words. 


Departure  Points 

Speaking  /Listening 

•  Divide  the  students  into  small  groups.  Provide  each 
group  with  a  small  box  of  items  typical  of  the  kind  that 
would  be  found  in  a  child’s  pocket:  candy  wrappers, 
hockey  cards,  nails,  pencils,  string,  marbles,  small  toys. 
The  group  is  to  decide  what  each  item  will  be  used  for, 
and  after  a  given  length  of  time,  tells  the  rest  of  the 
class.  The  uses  can  be  as  fantastic  as  the  group 
wishes. 

Art 

•  Have  the  students  make  a  junk  house  of  boxes,  old 
string,  pop  cans,  candy  wrappers,  anything  the 
students  can  find  that  is  useless  and  would  otherwise 
be  thrown  in  the  garbage.  Nothing  new  is  to  be  used  in 
the  building  of  the  house. 

Writing 

•  Have  the  students  write  a  story  from  the  point  of  view 
of  something  that  once  had  purpose,  then  was  thrown 
away  and  retrieved  for  another  purpose;  for  example,  a 
popsicle  stick,  a  piece  of  bubble-gum,  a  broken  wheel 
or  old  tire.  Encourage  students  to  ascribe  emotions  to 
their  item  and  describe  how  these  emotions  change 
with  each  change  that  happens. 
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10.  Rudolph  Is  Tired  of  the  City/140 


Starting  Points 

Have  the  students  look  at  the  title  and  speculate  on  it. 
Who  is  Rudolph?  What  city  is  he  tired  of?  Where  will  he 
move  to?  What  does  he  want  that  he  didn’t  get  in  the 
city?  Discuss  the  questions  in  the  introduction;  then 
read  the  poem  to  the  students. 


Talking  Points 

•  What  does  Rudolph  dislike  about  the  city?  (The 
buildings  are  too  close  to  him;  he  is  feeling  the  need  for 
more  space.) 

•  Why  do  you  think  PUSH  and  A- SPREADING  are  in 
capital  letters?  (It  may  be  because  of  the  strong  feelings 
that  Rudolph  has  about  getting  out  of  the  city  and  into 
the  country.  Students  may  have  other  answers.) 

•What  do  you  think  Rudolph  means  when  he  says,  "I'd 
like  to  spread  my  breath  out"?  (Answers  may  vary.) 

•  Discuss  the  To  think  about  on  page  140  of  the  student 
text. 


Departure  Points 

Speaking  /Listening 

•  Discuss  the  To  do  on  page  140  of  the  student  text. 

Art 

•  Have  the  students  visualize  the  city  or  the  country  — 
whichever  they  are  less  familiar  with  —  and  discuss 
what  they  see  in  their  imagination;  then  draw  a  picture 
of  it. 

Drama 

•  Have  the  students  pantomime  the  way  Rudolph  feels 
in  the  city  and  the  way  he  will  feel  in  the  country. 

•  The  students  could  role-play  a  visit  Rudolph  makes  to 
a  real  estate  agent  in  which  he  explains  the  kind  of 
place  he  wants  to  move  to. 

•  Have  the  students  discuss  how  Rudolph  will  be 
spending  his  time  in  the  country.  What  will  "the  other 
chores"  be?  How  long  will  it  take  him  to  do  them?  Will 
he  have  any  help?  Who  will  help  him?  What  will  he  do 
in  his  free  time?  Does  he  live  by  himself  or  does 
someone  live  with  him?  Then  have  them  dramatize  a 
typical  day  in  Rudolph’s  life. 
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11.  November  House/141 

□  □ 


Starting  Points 

Find  a  fairly  large  picture  of  a  house  —  an  ordinary 
looking  house  if  possible  —  and  show  it  to  the  students. 
Ask  them  how  they’d  feel  if  they  were  told  they  were 
going  to  be  moving  into  that  house  tomorrow.  What 
would  they  say?  Try  to  elicit  a  range  of  comments 
about  the  house:  what  they  like  about  it,  dislike  about 
it,  what  the  possibilities  will  be  for  living  there  and 
playing  there.  Read  the  introduction  with  them  and 
have  any  students  who  have  had  the  experience  of 
moving  share  their  feelings  about  it  with  the  others. 

Ask  these  students  how  they  felt  before  the  move:  were 
they  happy  or  sad  that  they  were  going  to  move?  How 
did  they  feel  after  they  actually  moved  into  their  new 
home?  After  this  discussion  have  the  students  read  the 
story  to  find  the  information  the  introduction  asks  for. 


Talking  Points 

•  What  do  you  think  was  the  most  important  reason 
Gail  didn't  want  to  move?  (Answers  will  vary.) 

•If  you  could  color  Gail’s  feelings  at  the  beginning  of 
the  story,  what  would  you  color  them?  What  would  you 
color  her  feelings  at  the  end  of  the  story?  (Answers  will 
vary.) 

•  Why  do  you  think  Ginger  seemed  happy  to  be 
moving?  (Answers  will  vary.) 

•  Discuss  the  To  think  about  on  page  150  of  the  student 
text. 

•  At  what  place  in  the  story  do  Gail’s  feelings  begin  to 
change?  (When  her  mother  tells  her  there's  a  huge 
park,  she  doesn’t  believe  her,  but  becomes  curious.) 


Skill  Points 

Comprehension 

The  key  comprehension  skill  presented  in  this  selection 
is  as  follows: 


gain  understanding  of  details  which  relate  ideas 
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Recall  to  the  students  their  Starting  Points  discussion. 
Briefly  discuss  Gail's  before  and  after  feelings  and  have 
students  compare  her  feelings  to  their  own.  Then  have 
them  reread  the  story  to  find  the  details  which  cause 
her  to  feel  the  way  she  does.  Some  of  these  details  are 
stated  and  some  are  implied.  The  students  could  make 
up  a  list  of  the  details,  and  then  draw  up  a  chart 
showing  why  Gail  doesn’t  want  to  move  to  the  new 
house,  why  she  changes  her  mind,  and  then  why  she 
likes  the  new  house.  The  chart  could  look  something 
like  the  following: 


kitchen  is  fixed  up, _ 

tablecloth  matches 
wallpaper 


drank  hot  tea . 


her  mother  finds _ 

some  vegetables 


they  find  the  park 


small  yard 

dry  grass  and  vines 

houses  too  crowded  together 

parking  lot  and  subway  station 

are  ugly  and  noisy 

cracks  in  ceiling,  walls  not 

painted 

her  father  isn't  there 
trees  are  dying 
left  a  green  suburb 
left  her  only  friends 
left  behind  a  nice  house 
and  big  yard 

grey  sidewalk,  sky,  and  steps 


—  marigolds  are  still  alive 

—  Gail  thinks  about  what  her 
mother  said: 

"You  have  your  hands,  your 
eyes,  and  the  thoughts 
myour  head." 


_ she  meets  a  boy  from 

the  neighborhood 

— they  pick  up  wood  for 
the  fireplace 


•  stained  glass  window 

•  oriental  carpet 

•  fireplace 

•  homemade  soup 

•  presents  given  by  neighbors 

•  good  feeling  of  being  together 
eating  around  the  fire 

•  tram  glows  in  the  night 
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Vocabulary 
Page  144 

•  All  Gail  could  think  of  was  that  the  noisy  trains  went 
back  and  forth  every  five  minutes. 

Page  145 

•  Mom  interrupted  her  train  of  thought  to  call  out,  "I’m 
going  down  to  look  at  the  remains  of  the  garden." 

To  help  students  give  meaning  to  these  homographs, 
have  them  use  this  strategy.  Have  students  imagine  a 
tram  on  its  tracks.  Then  encourage  them  to  imagine  a 
tram  of  thought.  There  can’t  be  a  train  in  her  mind,  so 
use  the  idea  to  create  a  synonymous  action.  Elicit  that 
her  thoughts  were  "on  track,"  "about  one  string  of 
ideas,"  etc.  Use  this  opportunity  to  discuss  other 
homographs  such  as  "I  can’t  bear  it;  That  bear  is 
enormous;  I  can  bear  on  the  paper"  or  "read,"  "on 
track,"  etc. 


Departure  Points 

Writing 

•  Have  the  students  use  the  To  do  on  page  150  of  the 
student  text.  You  might  do  this  initially  as  a  discussion 
activity. 

Art 

•  Have  the  students  illustrate  the  last  scene  of  the  story. 
Speaking  /Listening 

•  Discuss  with  the  students  the  reasons  why 
"November  House"  is  a  good  title  for  this  story.  Ask 
them  to  describe  a  June  House,  a  January  House,  a 
September  House. 

Drama 

•  Divide  the  students  into  pairs  to  dramatize  a  scene 
between  Gail  and  a  friend  the  evening  before  the  move. 
Encourage  students  to  express  feelings  as  they  think 
Gail  felt  them.  The  other  partner  may  either  agree  or 
disagree  with  Gail’s  feelings. 
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CULMINATING  THE  THEME 

•  Have  a  discussion  with  the  students  about  the 
characteristics  of  a  home.  You  might  review  the 
selections  in  the  theme  and  have  the  students  pick  out 
the  highlights  which  emerged  from  each. 

•  Have  the  students  consider  the  homes  of  various 
animals  and  try  to  draw  out  the  characteristics  common 
to  animals’  homes:  they  are  made  of  materials 
accessible  to  them,  they’re  places  of  security  and  easy 
to  reach,  they  are  made  to  fit  the  particular  purpose  of 
each  animal.  In  other  words,  the  house  suits  the 
animal.  Then  draw  a  parallel  with  human  houses. 
Remind  the  students  of  the  title  of  the  theme  and  then 
have  them  individually  write  the  heading  "The  House 
That  Suits  Me"  and  under  it  list  their  own  criteria  for  a 
house  that  would  suit  them. 


EVALUATING  THE  THEME 

•Have  the  students  do  the  "Summary  Activity"  on 
page  151.  Stimulate  a  discussion  about  each  picture  by 
asking  such  questions  as:  Does  a  girl  or  a  boy  live 
here?  What  kind  of  things  does  this  person  like?  Can 
you  guess  what  this  person’s  hobby  might  be?  What 
would  be  the  main  colors  in  the  picture?  How  would 
you  describe  the  person  who  lives  in  this  room? 


Dig  in  the  Sand 
and  Look  at 
What  Comes  Up 


OVERVIEW 

The  treasures  of  the  deep  remain  silent  and  hidden  to 
most  of  us.  In  this  theme,  however,  the  sea’s  mystery 
unfolds  and  the  students  are  invited  to  discover  for 
themselves  some  of  its  secrets.  “Is  Anyone  Here?" 
page  154,  introduces  the  students  to  some  of  the 
creatures  found  at  the  seashore.  The  poems  “The 
Starfish,"  “Snail,”  and  “Shells,”  page  159,  afford  a 
whimsical  look  at  shellfish.  “Until  I  Saw  the  Sea,"  page 
167,  describes  the  ocean  with  simple,  lovely  images, 
and  “The  Fisherman  and  the  Mermaid,”  page  168, 
delves  into  the  mysteries  of  the  sea  in  fairy  tale  fashion. 
"Animals  With  No  Bones,”  page  158,  and  “Lobster  — 
Delicacy  of  the  Deep,”  page  164,  give  information  on 
two  kinds  of  sea  animals.  The  remainder  of  the 
selections  describe  particular  sea-related  experiences: 
“Go  Snorkeling,”  page  160,  outlines  the  process  of 
snorkeling  and  briefly  describes  some  of  the  creatures 
one  might  see  on  a  snorkeling  expedition.  “Ocean 
Wonders,”  page  176,  traces  the  development  of 
underwater  vessels  and  describes  some  of  the 
discoveries  made  at  the  ocean’s  floor.  “Vancouver 
Aquarium,”  page  183,  takes  the  students  on  an 
imaginary  visit  to  the  Aquarium  and  introduces  them  to 
the  creatures  that  live  there. 


SPIL/R 


'Numbers  which  appear  in  boldface  type 
refer  to  Teacher's  Guide  pages.  Numbers  in 
lightface  type  refer  to  the  student  text 
pages. 


Products 

Speaking  /Listening 
discussing  the  seashore  p.  201, 
p.  202,  p.  204,  p.  168,  p.  169 
discussing  vocabulary  p.  201, 
p.  203,  p.  205,  p.  208,  p.  209 
listening  to  music  p.  202 
discussing  beaches  p.  203 
discussing  tides  p.  203 
discussing  onomatopoeia  p.  206 
discussing  a  photograph  p.  206 
discussing  key  words  p.  206 
selecting  a  report  topic  p.  207, 
p.  209 

discussing  word  meanings  p.  208 
discussing  note-taking  p.  208, 
p.  209 

discussing  a  poem  p.  211 
discussing  the  apostrophe  p.  212, 
p.  213 

discussing  connectives  p.  213, 
p.  214 

playing  a  game  p.  214 
discussing  shell  varieties  p.  215, 
p.  179 

discussing  oceans  p.  215 
Writing 

writing  about  sea  mythology  p.  205 

writing  about  surf  p.  205 

writing  a  poem  p.  207,  p.  213,  p.  170 

taking  notes  p.  172 

writing  directions  p.  210 

writing  a  report  outline  p.  210,  p.  173 

writing  a  description  p.  211 

using  the  apostrophe  p.  176 

combining  sentences  p.  213,  p.  177 

writing  a  short  report  p.  215 

Drama 

dramatizing  a  poem  p.  211 
Art 

constructing  a  fish  p.  211 
Research 

finding  materials  p.  201 
researching  for  reports  p.  204 
researching  the  seashore  p.  204 
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Dig  in  the  Sand  and  Look  at 
What  Comes  Up 


Focus: 

discovering  some  of  the  sea's  treasures 

Topics: 

•  sea  fantasies  •  sea  creatures  •  exploring  the  sea  •  aquariums 


SPIR/R 


Objectives 

•  locate  specific  information  by 

reading  to  find  answers  to 
questions 

•  reconstruct  information  by 

recording/organizing  in 
pictographs 

•  gam  literal  and  inferential 

comprehension  of  sequence  of 
process 

•  use  sequence  of  events  to  determine 

causes  and  effects 


Experiences 

•  relating  ideas  to  be  experienced  in 

the  selections  to  personal 
experience  or  to  personal 
knowledge  (STARTING  POINTS) 

•  setting  a  purpose  for  reading 

(STARTING  POINTS) 

•  reading  the  selections 
-non-fiction: 

animals  with  no  bones  p.  158 
Go  Snorkeling  p.  160 
Lobster  —  Delicacy  of  the  Deep 
p.  164 

Ocean  Wonders  p.  176 
Vancouver  Aquarium  p.  183 

—  fiction: 

The  Fisherman  and  the 
Mermaid  p.  168 

—  poetry: 

Is  Anyone  Here?  p.  154 
Shells  p.  159 
Snail  p.  159 
The  Starfish  p.  159 
Until  I  Saw  the  Sea  p.  167 

•  discussing  concepts  and  ideas  from 

the  selections  (TALKING  POINTS) 

•  reflecting  on  ideas  from  the 

selections  (TO  THINK  ABOUT) 

•  developing  comprehension  skills 

(SKILL  POINTS) 

•  developing  vocabulary /word  attack 

strategies  (SKILL  POINTS) 

•  additional  reading  on  the  theme 

p.  121,  p.  124 


Products 

Speaking  /Listening 

•  describing  with  sense  words  p.  124 

•  discussing  safety  rules  p.  163 

•  planning  a  menu  p.  166 

•  discussing  a  poem  p.  167 

Writing 

•  writing  a  story  from  the  point  of  view 

of  a  lobster  p.  130 

•  writing  a  poem  about  the  sea  p.  131 
Drama 

•  dramatizing  the  sea’s  moods  p.  131 

•  improvising  a  sequel  p.  133 

Art 

•  drawing  sea  creatures  p.  157 

•  making  clay  shells  p.  125 

•  designing  a  sea  creature  p.  128 

•  drawing  a  sequence  p.  130 

•  fingerpainting  a  sea  picture  p.  131 

•  making  a  mosaic  p.  133 

•  designing  wallpaper  p.  137 

Research 

•  researching  sea  questions  p.  125, 

p.  159 

•  collecting  sea  shells  p.  125 

•  researching  sea  creatures  p.  126, 

p.  135 

•  researching  topics  from  reader 

selection  p.  137 

Other  Media 

•  watching  a  film  p.  128,  p.  130, 

p.  133,  p.  137 

•  tracing  routes  of  fishermen  and 

mermaids  on  a  map  p.  133 
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OBJECTIVES 


INTRODUCING  THE  THEME 


Main  Objective 

The  students 
will  be  asked  to: 

Using  Study  Skills 

•  locate  specific 
information  by  reading 
to  find  answers  to 
questions 

•  reconstruct  information 
by  recordmg/organizing 
pictographs 

Other  Objectives 

The  students 
will  be  asked  to: 

Understanding  Sequence 
and  Structure 

•  gain  literal  and 
inferential 
comprehension  of 
sequence  of  process 

•  use  sequence  of  events 
to  determine  causes  and 
effects 

The  workbook  accompanying  this  program  provides 
additional  practice  in  these  objectives. 


As  an  introductory  activity  have  a  brainstorming 
session  with  the  students.  Write  the  word  Sea  on  the 
board  and  for  five  to  seven  minutes  have  the  students 
name  everything  they  can  think  of  that  they  associate 
with  it.  List  all  their  responses  on  the  board.  Then, 
according  to  the  responses  that  have  been  given,  write 
sub-categories  on  the  board  and  have  the  students 
further  brainstorm  their  responses  under  each  (the 
sub-categories  might  include  such  things  as  animals, 
plants,  shore,  things  to  do).  Have  the  students  look  at 
their  responses  in  the  initial  brainstorming  session  and 
classify  them  according  to  the  sub- categories.  Have 
available  as  much  of  the  material  suggested  in  the 
bibliography  as  possible,  and  whatever  pictures  and  sea 
material  (shells  and  driftwood)  that  you  can  find.  Give 
the  students  time  to  familiarize  themselves  with  these 
items.  In  a  class  discussion  have  the  students  suggest 
what  they  can  bring  from  home  in  the  way  of  pictures, 
books,  shells,  etc.,  that  will  contribute  to  a  study  of  the 
theme.  Then  have  them  turn  to  pages  152-153  of  their 
text.  Discuss  the  title  with  them  and  read  the 
introduction  together. 


ONGOING  ACTIVITIES  FOR  THE 
THEME 

1 .  Set  up  a  large  aquarium  using  the  frame  of  a  huge 
packing  crate.  Hang  blue  tissue  paper  on  three  sides 
and  leave  the  fourth  open.  As  sea  creatures  are  studied 
throughout  the  theme  have  the  students  make  models 
of  them  and  hang  them  from  the  top  of  the  aquarium 
with  thread.  The  following  are  suggested  ways  of 
making  the  fishes  and  other  sea  creatures: 

Draw  the  pattern  on  two  pieces  of  tissue  paper,  put 
glue  around  the  edges,  and  glue  them  together  with 
crumpled  tissue  paper  inside.  As  a  variation,  punch 
holes  around  the  edges  of  two  pieces  of  heavy  paper 
cut  in  the  pattern  and  thread  the  two  pieces 
together  with  wool,  leaving  an  opening  in  which  to 
stuff  crumpled  pieces  of  paper. 

Draw  a  pattern  on  cardboard  and  the  same  pattern 
on  two  pieces  of  felt.  Cut  them  out  and  glue  the 
pieces  of  felt  on  each  side  of  the  cardboard. 

Glue  several  pieces  of  corrugated  cardboard  together 
and  cut  models  of  fish  from  these  for  a  three 
dimensional  effect. 

Cover  a  long  balloon  with  foil,  shape  the  fin  and 
head,  draw  the  mouth  and  eyes  with  a  marker.  The 
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opening  of  the  balloon  should  be  slightly  exposed  at 
the  mouth  of  the  fish.  Hold  it  taut  and  gently  release 
the  air  from  the  balloon. 

Jellyfish,  octopuses,  and  the  various  shellfish  can  be 
made  from  pipe  cleaners,  styrofoam  balls  and  white 
balloons. 

Use  streamers  or  strips  of  art  paper  for  seaweed. 

Have  acetate  available,  in  the  three  primary  colors, 
through  which  the  students  can  look  at  their  aquarium 
“sea”  and  view  it  in  different  moods. 

2.  Create  a  centre  where  research  activities  can  be 
carried  out  and  have  books  available  which  students 
can  use  for  their  research.  Other  possibilities  for  the 
research  centre  are  the  following: 

Students  who  are  interested  in  the  actual  size  of  sea 
creatures  could  put  a  wide  strip  of  paper  on  the 
walls  around  the  classroom  and  divide  it  into  metre 
sections.  As  each  sea  creature  is  studied,  they  could 
find  out  its  size  and  either  mark  it  on  the  strip  of 
paper  or  draw  a  full-sized  picture  of  the  creature  and 
post  it  up  above  their  ruler. 

If  any  students  have  fish  at  home,  they  could  bring 
them  to  class  for  a  day  so  the  students  could  observe 
them.  Have  cards  with  questions  on  them  and  ask 
the  students  to  answer  the  questions  individually 
and  then  compare  their  answers  in  groups. 

Questions  might  include:  What  does  the  fish  use  for 
breathing?  How  many  fins  does  it  have?  How  do  the 
fins  move?  How  many  directions  can  the  fish  move 
in?  What  do  the  bubbles  indicate?  How  does  it  eat? 

3.  Have  a  large  outline  of  a  killer  whale  on  the  bulletin 
board.  Any  new  vocabulary  that  is  learned  during  the 
theme  can  be  written  in  the  outline. 

4.  Have  a  collection  place  somewhere  in  the  classroom 
where  the  students  can  put  work  they  have  produced 
during  the  theme.  From  time  to  time,  have  the  students 
classify  the  work  and  decide  how  they're  going  to 
display  it.  The  work  should  include  whatever  writing 
the  students  do  on  the  theme. 

5.  Have  available  as  many  of  the  following  books  as 
possible  for  the  students  to  read  throughout  this  theme: 

Bibliography: 

Abbott,  R.  Tucker.  Sea  Shells  of  the  World:  A  Guide  to 
the  Better  Known  Species.  Golden  Press.  1962. 

Colorful  and  accurate  pictures  and  an  introductory 
description  of  shells  and  suggestions  for  shell 
collecting. 

Gr.  4-6. 


*Freeman,  Bill.  First  Spring  on  the  Grand  Banks.  James 
Lorimer.  1979. 

Adventure  story  of  shipwrecks  and  sailing  off  the 
coast  of  Newfoundland. 

Gr.  4-6. 

Hurd,  Edith.  (Let's  Read  and  Find  Out  series)  Starfish. 
Crowell.  1962. 

Information  and  illustrations  about  development  and 
life  of  starfish. 

Gr.  2-6. 

*McSweeney,  Susanne.  The  Yellow  Flag.  PMA  Books. 
1980. 

Eight-year-old  Brigid  gives  an  account  of  the 
frightening  voyage  she  and  her  family  make  across 
the  Atlantic  Ocean. 

Gr.  3-6. 

Parker,  Elinor  —  comp.  Echoes  of  the  Sea.  Scribner. 
1977. 

A  collection  of  poems  about  the  sea  and  the 
creatures  which  live  in  and  around  it. 

Gr.  4-8. 

*Pittman,  Al.  Down  By  Jim  Long's  Stage:  Rhymes  For 
Children  and  Young  Fish.  Ulus,  by  Pam  Hall. 

Breakwater.  1976. 

Poems  about  various  fish,  and  other  sea  creatures 
from  Newfoundland. 

K-Gr.  6. 

Victor,  Joan.  Shells  are  Skeletons.  Crowell.  1977. 
Explains  development  and  use  of  shells  to  sea 
creatures. 

K-Gr.  3. 

*Waterton,  Betty.  A  Salmon  for  Simon.  Ulus,  by  Ann 
Blades.  Douglas  &  McIntyre.  1978. 

A  short  story  set  on  the  coast  of  British  Columbia 
about  a  little  boy,  the  beach,  and  a  salmon.  Fourteen 
full -page  water  color  illustrations. 

Gr.  1-5. 

*Woolaver,  Lance.  From  Ben  Loman  To  The  Sea. 
Nimbus.  1979. 

A  ballad  about  a  young  lad  “Happy  to  leave  my 
father’s  farm /For  a  schooner  on  the  sea.” 

All  ages. 

*Young,  Delbert  A.  Last  Voyage  of  the  Unicorn.  Clarke, 
Irwin.  1969. 

Narrated  by  a  15-year-old  apprentice  pilot,  the  story 
of  a  Danish  attempt  to  find  the  Northwest  Passage  in 
1619. 

Gr.  4-8. 

♦Canadian  Titles 
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INTEGRATION  WITH  STARTING 
POINTS  IN  LANGUAGE 

The  language  activities  in  "Dig  in  the  Sand  and  Look 
at  What  Comes  Up”  in  Starting  Points  in  Language 
might  be  integrated  in  this  suggested  sequence. 


Starting  Points  in  Language  Revised  /  A 

Pages  166-167.  Starting  Point  Activities 


2.  Page  168.  The  poem  "The  Tides”  and  discussion 
activities  introduce  the  students  to  tides  and  rock 
pools. 

3.  Page  170.  The  discussion  questions  and  photograph 
initiate  a  consideration  of  various  sea  creatures. 


5.  Page  171.  The  article  "Starfish”  affords  detailed 
information  on  starfish. 

6.  Page  172.  The  activities  on  taking  notes  and  making 
a  report  outline  encourage  a  close  and  detailed  study  of 
shellfish. 


Starting  Points  in  Reading  Revised  /  A 

Pages  152-153.  Chapter  Opener;  overview  of  the  theme 

1.  Page  154.  The  poem  "Is  Anyone  Here?”  introduces 
the  students  to  the  ebbing  and  flowing  of  the  sea  and 
the  creatures  they  might  find  at  various  times. 


4.  Page  158.  "Animals  With  No  Bones”  is  a  brief 
introduction  to  animals  with  shells. 


7.  Page  159.  The  poems  "The  Starfish,”  "Snail,”  and 
"Shells  ”  continue  the  study  of  shellfish  through  the 
use  of  personification. 

8.  Page  160.  "Go  Snorkeling”  gives  tips  on  snorkeling 
and  a  description  of  things  which  may  be  seen  when 
one  probes  the  deep. 

9.  Page  164.  "Lobster  —  Delicacy  of  the  Deep”  is  an 
article  packed  with  information  on  this  exclusively 
east-coast  Canadian  animal. 
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Starting  Points  in  Language  Revised  /  A 


11.  Page  174.  Lewis  Carroll’s  classic  poem  "The 
Walrus  and  the  Carpenter”  is  the  fanciful  account  of  a 
mean  trick  played  on  a  group  of  oysters. 


13.  Pages  176-177.  The  sea  theme  is  continued  in  the 
language  activities  which  concentrate  on  the  use  of  the 
apostrophe  and  connectives. 

14.  Page  178.  The  article  "Nicknames  in  the  Sand” 
and  discussion  questions  concentrate  on  shells  found 
on  the  shore. 


Starting  Points  in  Reading  Revised  /  A 

10.  Page  167.  The  poem  "Until  I  Saw  the  Sea”  is  a 
beautiful  poetic  view  of  the  sea. 


12.  Page  168.  "The  Fisherman  and  the  Mermaid”  is  a 
lovely  fairy  tale  of  the  sea. 


15.  Page  176.  "Ocean  Wonders”  is  an  overview  of 
discoveries  that  have  been  made  as  a  result  of 
increasingly  efficient  underwater  vessels. 

16.  Page  183.  "Vancouver  Aquarium”  looks  at  the 
inhabitants  of  the  largest  aquarium  in  Canada. 


SPECIFIC  TEACHING  SUGGESTIONS 


1.  Is  Anyone  Here?/ 154 


Starting  Points 

Display  a  picture  of  a  deserted  seashore  and  ask  the 
students  to  imagine  they  are  walking  along  it.  Then  tell 
them  to  sit  still .  What  do  they  see?  Have 
them  try  to  imagine  and  name  things  they  would  see 
on  the  seashore.  Tell  them  to  continue  to  look  at  the 
picture  or  close  their  eyes  while  you  read  the  poem  to 
them.  Have  them  listen  for  answers  to  the  question  “Is 
anyone  here?"  Then  have  them  turn  to  the  poem  in 
their  text  and  follow  along  while  you  read  it  a  second 
time.  You  may  wish  to  discuss  the  margin  notes  during 
the  second  reading. 


Talking  Points 

•  What  time  of  day  is  it  when  the  poet  first  asks  her 
question?  How  do  you  know?  (Daytime  —  this  is 
suggested  by  the  word  “sunning.’’) 

•  What  time  of  day  is  it  when  the  poet  asks  the  second 
question?  How  do  you  know?  (Nighttime  —  “night,’’ 
“the  silvery  light  from  the  full  moon's  face”) 

•  What  does  high  tide  look  like?  What  does  low  tide 
look  like?  (Students  who  are  familiar  with  the  sea  will 
have  no  difficulty  in  describing  the  difference  between 
high  and  low  tide.  If  none  of  the  students  are  familiar 
with  the  sea,  explain  that  at  high  tide,  which  occurs 
twice  a  day,  most  of  the  shore  is  covered  with  water 
and  the  waves  are  coming  in  fast  and  high;  at  low  tide 
there  is  a  wide  shoreline.) 

•  Can  you  find  words  that  suggest  high  tide  in  the 
poem?  Low  tide?  (High  tide  is  suggested  by  “waves 
that  dash  and  crash  on  the  sand  and  spread  curling 
edges  of  lace."  Low  tide  is  suggested  by  “sea-tide 
pools.”  If  the  latter  reference  seems  obscure  to  some 
students,  explain  that  when  the  tide  goes  out  it  leaves 
pools  of  water  in  the  deep  hollows  of  sand  and  rock.) 

•  Can  you  guess  why  the  poet  would  see  a 
digger-wasp,  wolf-spider,  lion-ant,  and  lizard  at  low 
tide?  (These  are  land  creatures,  and  are  seen  on  the 
shore.) 

•  What  animals  does  the  poet  see  at  high  tide?  Can  you 
guess  why?  (The  animals  mentioned  here  —  in  the  first 
column  on  page  156  -  actually  live  in  the  sea  and  the 
poet  can  see  them  more  easily  when  the  sea  is 
covering  the  shore.) 


Departure  Points 

Art 

•  Have  the  students  use  the  To  do  on  page  157  of  the 
student  text.  Encourage  them  to  make  use  of  the  books 
in  the  research  centre  to  find  pictures  of  the  animals 
mentioned  in  the  poem. 

Speaking  /Listening 

•  To  encourage  the  students  to  make  use  of  their 
senses  in  imagining  the  sea,  have  them  complete  a 
sentence  such  as: 

“When  I  went  to  the  seashore  I  saw  ....  It  looked 
like  ....’’  Then,  “When  I  went  to  the  seashore  I 
smelled  ....  It  smelled  like 

Continue  this  for  all  the  senses.  Encourage  the  students 
to  be  as  vivid  as  possible  in  their  descriptions. 

Extended  Reading 

•  Encourage  the  students  to  read  the  following  books,  or 
other  books  in  the  library  which  will  introduce  them  to 
the  various  forms  of  life  they  might  find  at  the 
seashore: 

I  Saw  the  Sea  Come  In,  by  Alvin  Tresselt,  Lothrop. 
Seashores,  a  guide  to  animals  and  plants  along  the 
beaches,  by  Herbert  S.  Zim,  Golden  Press. 

I  Play  at  the  Beach,  by  Dorothy  Koch,  Holiday  House. 
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2.  Animals  With  No  Bones/ 158* 

□  □  □ 


Starting  Points 

Ask  the  students  if  they  can  think  of  any  animals 
that  have  no  bones  but  have  a  skeleton  outside  their 
body.  List  their  responses.  (If  they  don't  respond 
immediately  you  may  have  to  give  them  clues  such 
as:  these  animals  live  in  the  sea;  their  skeleton 
doesn't  look  like  ours,  it  covers  the  whole  of  their 
body.)  Have  the  students  speculate  on  the  problems 
an  animal  might  have  in  carrying  its  skeleton  around 
outside  its  body.  Turn  to  the  introduction  in  the  text 
and  have  the  students  scan  the  headings  and  then 
write  down  as  many  of  their  own  questions  as  they 
can  think  of  in  five  minutes.  Then  have  them  read 
the  selection  to  find  the  answers.  Since  the  title  for 
this  selection  does  not  appear  on  the  page, 
encourage  students  to  think  of  a  title  after 
completing  the  reading. 


Talking  Points 

•  What  do  you  think  would  be  a  good  title  for  this 
story?  (Answers  will  vary.) 

•  Look  at  your  list  of  questions  about  the  sea.  Which 
questions  can  you  answer  after  reading  this 
selection?  (Answers  will  vary.) 

•  What  is  the  advantage  of  having  a  shell?  (The  shell 
protects  the  animal.) 

•  Why  do  you  hear  a  roaring  sound  when  you  put  a 
sea  shell  to  your  ear?  (The  shape  of  the  shell  makes 
sounds  echo  back  and  forth  when  it’s  put  to  the  ear.) 


information  to  Note 

Some  students  may  experience  a  little  difficulty  in  reading  this 
selection  because  of  the  number  of  ideas  presented.  The  strategy 
suggested  in  Starting  Points  of  previewing  the  selection  by  its 
subheadings  should  help  students  to  gain  meaning  from  it. 


Departure  Points 

Research 

•  Have  the  students  research  the  answers  to  the 
questions  which  were  not  answered  in  the  selection. 
Make  large  cards  from  bristol  board  and  tell  the 
students  to  write  the  question  on  one  side  of  the 
card  and  the  answer  on  the  other  side.  The  cards 
could  be  collected  and  put  in  an  improvised  file  box 
and  placed  in  the  research  centre  or  the  collection 
place. 

•  Have  the  students  make  a  collection  of  sea  shells 
brought  from  home  or  borrowed  from  friends  and 
display  these  on  a  table.  Make  sure  the  students' 
names  are  on  the  shells.  (Write  their  names  on 
gummed  stickers  placed  underneath  the  shells.)  The 
students  could  find  out  what  animal  each  shell 
belongs  to  and  label  it. 

Art 

•  Have  the  students  try  making  their  own  shells  from 
clay,  using  pictures  as  models  or  simply  using  their 
imaginations. 
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3.  The  Starfish,  Snail,  Shells/159 


Starting  Points 

Ask  the  students  if  they  have  ever  collected  shells  or 
if  they  know  anyone  who  has.  (If  the  students  have 
begun  bringing  shells  to  display  in  the  classroom,  as 
suggested  in  the  Departure  Points  for  the  last 
selection,  these  shells  might  serve  as  a  starting 
pomt.)  Where  did  the  shells  come  from?  Why  were 
they  brought  home?  Why  would  someone  collect 
shells?  What  is  the  most  interesting  shell  you’ve  ever 
seen?  Read  the  poems  aloud  while  the  students 
follow  silently  and  discuss  the  Talking  Points  after 
each. 


Talking  Points  for  “The  Starfish” 

•  Can  you  tell  from  the  poem  whether  the  starfish 
lives  deep  in  the  ocean  or  close  to  the  shore?  (The 
starfish  lives  close  to  shore.  "Out-beyond-the-bar" 
refers  to  the  deepest  part  of  the  ocean.  Bars  are 
formed  by  waves  scooping  up  sediment  from  the 
ocean  floor.  This  usually  occurs  close  to  the  shore 
and  makes  the  water  quite  shallow.) 

•  Why  do  you  suppose  the  starfish  would  rather  be 
“beyond  the  bar”  than  close  to  shore?  (Answers  will 
vary.) 


Talking  Points  for  “Snail” 

•What  do  you  know  about  the  “sticky  trail”  made  by 
snails?  (The  students  learned  from  the  last  selection 
that  the  bottom  part  of  the  snail’s  body  is  a  smooth, 
flat  foot  that  trails  a  liquid  when  the  snail  moves.) 

•  What  do  you  think  is  the  poet's  feeling  toward  the 
sticky  trail?  (The  word  “goo"  may  have  various 
associations  for  the  students.) 


Talking  Points  for  “Shells” 

•  Why  do  you  think  the  poet  likes  to  collect  shells? 
(Answers  may  vary,  but  the  poem  seems  to  indicate 
that  the  shells  are  a  strong  reminder  of  the  sea.) 

•  Why  are  the  shells  magic?  (They  make  the  sea 
come  alive  for  the  poet.) 


Departure  Points 

Research 

•  Have  the  students  find  out  more  about  the  living 
habits  of  starfish  and  snails.  They  could  chart  their 
fm dings  under  appropriate  headings  such  as  “What 
they  eat,"  “Where  they  live,"  and  “How  they  protect 
themselves."  Include  in  the  chart  a  diagram 
showing  each  animal’s  body  with  the  main  parts 
labelled. 

•  Have  the  students  use  the  To  do  on  page  159  of 
the  student  text.  The  Question  Place  About  the  Sea 
might  be  a  large  piece  of  newsprint  taped  on  the 
wall  where  students  could  write  their  questions. 
When  the  answers  have  been  researched,  they  could 
be  written  up  on  cards  made  of  bristol  board  and 
posted  for  a  day  or  two,  then  filed  in  the  question  file 
box. 
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4.  Go  Snorkeling/160* 


Starting  Points 

Ask  the  students  what  they  would  do  if  they  wanted 
to  stay  underwater  a  long  time  to  see  some  of  the 
animals  and  plants  there.  After  discussing  the 
various  ways  of  staying  underwater,  show  a  picture 
of  a  snorkel  (a  sporting  goods  catalogue  is  a  possible 
source).  Discuss  with  the  students  what  it  is  for  and 
how  it  is  used.  Read  to  them  the  tips  for  snorkeling  at 
the  top  of  page  161.  Then  have  the  students 
speculate  on  what  they  would  see  once  they  got 
underwater  with  their  snorkel.  Direct  them  to  the 
introduction  on  page  160,  and  have  them  read  to 
find  out  what  they  might  see.  Then,  together,  read 
the  "Golden  Rules  for  Safe  Snorkeling.' ' 


Talking  Points 

•  How  do  you  know  whether  or  not  a  snorkeling 
mask  fits?  (If  it  stays  in  place  when  a  person 
breathes  in,  it  fits.) 

•  How  do  you  keep  a  mask  from  fogging  up?  (Wipe 
some  spit  on  the  inside  of  the  glass.) 

•  Why  should  you  avoid  splashing  when  snorkeling? 
(It  disturbs  the  fish  and  wastes  energy.) 

•  If  water  gets  into  your  mask,  what  should  you  do? 
(Come  up  to  the  surface  and  pull  the  mask  away.) 

•  What  should  you  do  if  water  gets  into  your 
breathing  tube?  (blow  out) 

•  In  your  own  words  tell  the  five  rules  for  safe 
snorkeling.  (Answers  will  vary,  but  should  paraphrase 
the  rules  on  page  163.) 

•  Discuss  the  To  think  about  on  page  163  of  the 
student  text. 


information  to  Note 

To  make  an  underwater  viewing  lens  as  suggested  in  the 
introduction  to  the  selection,  cut  a  hole  in  the  bottom  of  a  large 
plastic  container.  Cover  the  hole  and  sides  of  the  container  with  a 
large  piece  of  plastic  wrap  held  in  place  with  a  large  elastic  band. 
Water  pressure  causes  the  plastic  to  become  a  convex  "lens," 
magnifying  whatever  is  in  the  water. 


Skill  Points 

Compieh  ension 

The  key  comprehension  skills  presented  in  this 
selection  are  as  follows: 


locate  specific  information  by  reading  to  find 
answers  to  questions 

reconstruct  information  by  recording/organizing 
in  a  pictograph 

•  Have  the  students  recall  their  speculations  about  what 
they  might  see,  and  compare  this  with  what  they  have 
just  read.  Were  any  of  the  sea  creatures  the  same  as 
they  thought  they  would  be? 

•  Have  them  reread  the  descriptions  of  the  sea 
creatures  to  find  out  the  classifications  they  might  use 
to  chart  the  information. 

•  Then  have  them  chart  the  information  in  the  form  of  a 
pictograph.  The  following  is  a  suggestion  as  to  how 
this  might  be  done: 


Animal/Plant 

(draw  a 

simplified 

picture) 

Color 

(fill  in  the 
space  with 
the  actual 
color) 

Protection 

Locomotion 

Length 

(measure  out 
the  actual 
length  on  a 
piece  of  wool 
and  glue  it 
on) 

Sea 

lettuce 

bright  green 

no 

no 

15  cm 

Jellyfish 

white 

sting 

tentacles 

7.5  cm 

Acorn 

barnacles 

white 

no 

tendrils 

1-2  cm 

Crab 

shell 

shuffles 

sideways 

5-7.5  cm 

Starfish 

shell 

tube  feet 

5-12.5  cm 

Sea 

anemone 

thick 

stalk 

tentacles 

2-8  cm 

Sea 

urchins 

spikes 

crawls 

5  cm 
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Vocabulary 
Page  162 

•  It  is  protected  from  predators  by  its  hard  shell. 

To  help  students  give  meaning  to  this  underlined  word, 
use  this  strategy.  Have  students  read  the  preceding 
sentences.  Using  these  as  contextual  clues,  encourage 
them  to  deduce  the  meaning.  Elicit  or  tell  the  students 
that  predators  cause  danger  and  therefore  crabs  need 
hard  shells. 

Encourage  the  students  to  list  known  predators.  What 
is  its  opposite?  Elicit  prey. 

Page  163 

•  If  you  step  on  this  spiky  animal  you'll  know  it  —  so  be 
careful. 

To  help  students  give  meaning  to  these  underlined 
words,  use  this  strategy.  Tell  the  students  that  this 
expression  has  a  special  meaning  other  than  its  literal 
interpretation.  Discuss  similar  expressions  such  as  "I 
can't  wait,”  "He’s  beautiful,”  (certainly  different); 
"That's  a  nice  dress,”  (but  I’d  never  wear  it!);  "Good 
for  you,”  (I  don’t  really  have  an  opinion  but  you’re 
waiting  for  a  compliment),  etc. 

After  discussing  these  expressions,  have  the  students 
paraphrase  the  original  sentence  to  verify  vocabulary 
comprehension  in  context. 


Departure  Points 

Speaking  /Listening 

•  Have  the  students  use  the  To  do  on  page  163  of  the 
student  text. 

Art 

•  Have  the  students  design  and  color  their  own 
imaginary  sea  creature. 

Other  Media 

•  In  the  film  Sail  Away,  produced  by  the  National  Film 
Board  (17  min,  45  sec),  Gus  is  invited  to  go  sailing. 
During  his  adventure,  he  is  taught  to  identify  various 
forms  of  marine  life. 
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5.  Lobster  —  Delicacy  of  the 
Deep/ 164* 

□  □  □ 


Starting  Points 

If  possible,  obtain  a  picture  of  a  lobster  with  its 
physical  characteristics  evident,  or  draw  a  picture  of 
one,  using  the  illustration  on  page  166  as  a  model. 
Discuss  its  features  with  the  students  and  have  them 
speculate  and  ask  questions  about  it.  Does  it  have  a 
shell?  What  does  it  use  its  huge  claws  for?  What  does  it 
do  with  its  long  tail?  What  color  is  it?  Do  they  know 
how  lobsters  are  caught?  Have  any  of  them  ever  eaten 
lobster?  Have  them  turn  to  the  selection  and  read  the 
title.  Discuss  with  them  the  meaning  of  the  word 
‘‘delicacy."  Why  might  lobster  be  a  delicacy?  Read  the 
introduction  with  them  and  have  them  read  the 
selection  to  find  information  about  lobsters.  Encourage 
the  use  of  the  margin  notes  as  they  read. 


Talking  Points 

•  What  part  of  the  sea  does  the  lobster  live  in?  (The 
lobster  lives  close  to  the  bottom  of  the  sea.) 

•  What  does  the  lobster  use  its  claws  and  tail  for?  (With 
its  claws  it  digs  a  hole  in  the  sand  and  mud  on  the 
ocean  floor,  and  with  its  tail  it  scoops  out  sand.  The 
hole  becomes  its  home.) 

•  How  does  nature  help  a  lobster  to  protect  itself 
against  its  enemies?  (If  it  loses  a  claw  or  leg  in  a  fight 
it  can  crawl  into  its  hole  and  grow  a  new  one.) 

•  Which  of  the  lobster’s  senses  does  the  fisherman 
appeal  to  with  the  trap?  (Its  sense  of  smell;  it  can  smell 
the  bait.) 

•  Pretend  that  you  are  a  lobster  fisherman.  Do  you  have 
an  easy  life  or  a  difficult  life* 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8  Why?  (Answers  will  vary.) 

•  Do  you  think  it's  fair  for  human  beings  to  bait  and 
trap  sea  animals  (and  other  animals)?  Give  your  reasons 
why  or  why  not.  (Answers  will  vary.) 

•  Discuss  the  To  think  about  on  page  166  of  the  student 
text. 


information  to  Note 

Some  students  may  experience  a  little  difficulty  in  reading  this 
selection  because  of  the  unfamiliarity  of  the  subject  matter  or  the 
number  of  ideas  presented.  The  strategy  of  familiarizing  students  by 
means  of  a  photo  or  drawing  and  the  step-by-step  sequencing 
suggested  in  Skill  Points  should  help  these  students  to  gam  the 
meaning. 


Skill  Points 

Com pi  eh  ension 

The  key  comprehension  skill  presented  in  this  selection 
is  as  follows: 


gain  literal  and  inferential  comprehension  of 
sequence  of  process 


•  Review  with  the  students  what  they  already  know 
about  lobster  traps  and  how  lobsters  are  caught. 

•  Have  them  reread  the  selection  from  the  first 
paragraph  on  page  165  to  find  out  the  steps  involved  in 
the  process  of  catching  lobsters.  Have  the  following 
steps  written  down  on  separate  strips  of  paper: 

1  Herring  or  mackerel  bait  is  put  on  a  spike. 

2  The  lobster  is  attracted  to  bait. 

3  The  lobster  goes  through  entrance  to  the  trap. 

4  It  is  prevented  from  getting  out  because  of  a  net  at 
the  entrance  hole. 

5  The  lobster  feasts  on  the  bait. 

6  The  fisherman  comes  for  his  catch,  which  he  hauls 
up  with  a  rope. 

7  The  lobster's  claws  are  secured  with  rubber  bands. 

8  The  lobster  can  be  shipped  to  most  parts  of  the 
world. 

•  Ask  the  students  to  name  the  steps  orally,  and  as 
each  step  is  mentioned,  put  the  strip  up  on  the  board. 
Then  have  the  students  examine  the  steps  in  the  order 
in  which  they  have  been  put  on  the  board  to  see  if  the 
process  makes  sense  to  them.  If  it  does  not  make 
sense,  refer  them  to  the  selection  again  to  find  out  the 
proper  sequence.  Reorder  the  strips  of  paper  to  obtain 
the  correct  process. 

•  Finally,  have  them  speculate  on  two  possible  next 
steps  in  the  process.  They  should  make  sure  that  the 
two  steps  will  follow  logically  and  sequentially  after  the 
last  step  above. 
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Vocabulary 
Page  165 

•  He  has  to  check  and  rebait  his  traps. 

To  help  students  give  meaning  to  the  underlined  word, 
use  this  strategy.  Have  the  students  use  structure 
analysis  to  determine  the  meaning  of  the  prefix  “re.” 
Ask  them  to  help  create  a  list  of  “re”  words  which 
have  a  similar  function,  such  as  “replay,  reopen, 
remake,  replace”  which  indicate  a  repetition  of  the 
action  of  the  root  word.  Then  have  them  paraphrase  the 
original  sentence  to  verify  their  accuracy. 


Departure  Points 

Speaking  / Listening 

•  Use  the  To  do  on  page  166  of  the  student  text 
together.  If  you  wish  to  extend  this  activity,  you  could 
make  the  meal  and  eat  it  together.  (Because  of  the 
prohibitive  price  of  lobster  you  may  wish  to  substitute 
another  seafood  or  fish.)  Another  extension  of  this 
activity  is  to  collect  seafood  recipes  and  collate  them  in 
a  booklet.  Have  copies  run  off  for  each  student. 

Writing 

•  Have  the  students  write  an  imaginative  story  from  the 
point  of  view  of  a  lobster:  how  it  outsmarts  a  fisherman 
by  refusing  to  be  drawn  to  the  bait,  or  how  it  thinks  it’s 
going  to  find  a  delicious  meal  and  instead  finds  itself 
caught  in  a  trap. 

Art 

•  The  students  could  draw  in  cartoon  form  the 
sequence  in  which  a  lobster  is  baited,  trapped,  and 
caught  by  the  fisherman. 

Other  Media 

•Lobster  and  the  Sea  (27  min,  40  sec)  was  originally 
shown  on  CBC’s  The  Nature  of  Things  and  is  now 
available  through  the  National  Film  Board.  The 
narration  may  be  difficult  for  students,  but  they  will  be 
fascinated  with  the  underwater  shots  showing  the  life 
cycle  of  the  lobster  and  the  various  ways  in  which  it 
stmggles  to  stay  alive. 
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6.  Until  I  Saw  the  Sea/167 


Starting  Points 

Obtain  a  record  of  sea  sound  effects  (available  at  public 
libraries)  and  have  the  students  close  their  eyes  and 
listen  to  it.  Ask  them  what  they  heard  and  under  the 
heading  “I  heard"  list  their  responses.  Encourage  them 
to  use  descriptive  adjectives  and  adverbs  in  their 
responses.  Then  ask  them  what  they  saw  when  they 
listened  to  the  record,  and  under  the  heading  "I  saw" 
list  their  responses.  Do  the  same  for  all  the  senses. 
Then  tell  them  to  listen  while  you  read  to  them  a  poem 
that  shows  how  a  poet  sees  the  sea.  Read  the  poem  to 
them  and  then  have  them  open  their  books.  Tell  them 
to  look  for  words  that  show  how  the  poet  sees  the  sea 
while  you  read  it  again  and  they  follow  along  silently. 


Talking  Points 

•  How  does  the  poet  describe  the  effect  the  wind  has 
on  the  water?  (The  wind  wrinkles  the  water.) 

•  How  could  you  make  water  wrinkle?  (by  blowing  on  it) 
Do  you  think  this  is  a  good  description  of  what 
happens  to  water  when  the  wind  blows?  Why? 

(Answers  will  vary.  In  discussing  this  question  you 
might  say  that  poets  see  and  describe  things  in 
unusual  ways.) 

•  Have  you  ever  seen  the  sun  shining  on  a  lake  or 
ocean?  How  would  you  describe  what  you  see? 
(Answers  will  vary.)  How  has  the  poet  described  it? 

(She  says  that  the  sun  splinters  a  whole  sea  of  blue.) 

•  When  the  poet  says  that  the  sea  breathes  in  and  out 
upon  a  shore,  what  is  she  describing?  (She  is 
describing  the  tide.) 

•  Do  you  like  the  way  the  poet  sees  the  sea  on  the 
shore  —  as  a  thing  that  is  breathing?  Why?  (Answers 
will  vary.) 


Departure  Points 

Speaking  /Listening 

•  Have  the  students  discuss  the  To  do  on  page  167  of 
the  student  text. 

Art 

•  Play  the  sound  effects  record  again  while  the  students 
fingerpaint  a  sea  picture  (add  starch  to  tempra  paint 
and  use  glossy  paper  or  waxed  paper). 

Writing 

•  Using  the  lists  developed  in  the  Starting  Points  have 
the  students  write  a  poem  describing  the  effect  the  sea 
has  upon  one  or  more  of  their  senses.  The  sea  picture 
they  have  drawn  could  be  used  as  a  background  to  the 
poem  for  display  purposes. 

Drama 

•  Play  a  recording  of  Debussy's  La  Mer  and  have  the 
students  dramatize  in  movement  and  mime  the  moods 
of  the  sea. 
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7.  The  Fisherman  and  the 
Mermaid/ 168* 

□  □  □ 


Starting  Points 

Have  the  students  recall  the  sea  stories  they  have 
heard,  read,  or  seen  on  TV  and  in  the  movies. 
Document  each  response  on  the  board  in  short  form. 
Possible  responses  are:  Jonah  and  the  Whale, 

Pinocchio,  stories  about  monsters  such  as  Ogopogo  or 
the  Loch  Ness  monster,  and  movie  spectaculars  such 
as  Jaws.  You  might  pose  a  direct  question  about 
mermaid  stories  if  they  don't  surface  in  the 
brainstorming  session.  When  a  number  of  responses 
have  been  given,  ask  the  students  to  classify  them 
according  to  fact  and  fiction.  Discuss  with  them  what 
their  expectations  of  mermaids  are.  Then  discuss  the 
questions  in  the  introduction  with  them  and  have  them 
read  the  story  to  find  out  about  the  fisherman’s 
experience  with  the  mermaid. 


Talking  Points 

•  How  would  you  describe  the  fisherman  at  the 
beginning  of  the  story?  (Answers  will  vary,  but  the 
students  may  think  that  he  lived  a  boring  life  and  was 
perhaps  a  bit  lonely  living  by  himself.) 

•  How  would  you  describe  him  at  the  end  of  the  story? 
Why  do  you  think  there’s  a  difference?  (Answers  will 
vary,  but  the  students  may  say  the  magic  the 
fisherman  saw  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea  is  a  beautiful 
memory,  and  the  seahorse  is  a  constant  reminder  of  the 
mermaid  who  became  a  special  friend.) 

•  What  was  the  mermaid  like  when  the  fisherman  first 
caught  her?  What  words  tell  you  this?  (She  seemed 
very  annoyed:  she  called  him  a  "stupid  old  man,"  she 
"whined,"  he  described  her  as  a  "saucy  piece.") 

•  What  was  she  like  after  the  fisherman  threatened  to 
sell  her?  How  do  you  know?  (She  is  described  as 
"frightened  and  pleading.”  She  admits  to  the  fisherman 
that  she’s  lonely.) 

•  If  you  met  a  mermaid  and  could  have  three  "watery 
wishes,"  what  would  they  be?  (Answers  will  vary.) 


^Information  to  Note 

Some  students  may  experience  a  little  difficulty  in  reading  this 
selection  because  of  the  length  of  the  sentences  and  the  picturesque 
language  of  fantasy.  The  strategy  suggested  in  Starting  Points  of 
developing  students’  expectations  of  mermaids  and  the  charting  of 
causes  and  effects  suggested  in  Skill  Points  should  enable  these 
students  to  gain  the  meaning. 


Skill  Points 

Com  preh  ension 

The  key  comprehension  skill  presented  in  this  selection 
is  as  follows: 


•  Discuss  with  the  students  the  sequence  of  events  in 
the  story  in  the  following  manner:  What  happened  first? 
Because  of  that,  what  happened  next?  Because  of  that, 
what  happened?  Etc.  The  main  events  discussed 
should  be: 

the  catching  of  the  mermaid 

her  offer  to  grant  the  fisherman  three  wishes 

the  results  of  the  first  two  wishes 

the  third  wish  and  its  result 

the  final  decision  of  the  mermaid 

her  gift  of  a  seahorse 

the  fisherman’s  feelings  at  the  end  of  the  story 

•Have  the  students  turn  to  the  To  do  on  page  175  of 
the  student  text.  Discuss  with  them  the  effects 
resulting  from  the  three  actions  of  the  fisherman,  and 
have  them  write  as  directed. 

•  You  may  wish  to  have  the  students  write  their 
sentences  in  chart  form  in  which  the  first  part  of  the 
sentence  is  written  under  the  heading  Cause  and  the 
second  part  under  the  heading  Effect. 

•  Then  discuss  with  them  three  actions  taken  by  the 
mermaid,  as  directed  in  the  To  do,  and  have  them 
write  down  the  cause  and  effect  in  the  same  way. 
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Vocabulary 
Page  168 

•  The  Fisherman  and  the  Mermaid 

To  help  students  gam  meaning  from  the  underlined 
word,  use  this  strategy.  Tell  the  students  that  the  word 
‘mer’  comes  from  the  French  word  which  means  "the 
sea."  By  deduction  then,  what  is  a  mermaid?  Let 
students  make  up  mythological  sea  creatures  of  their 
own.  They’d  enjoy  creating  the  mermaid’s  relatives  — 
merman,  mersister,  merson,  merdaughter,  mercat,  etc. 

Page  169 

•  But  when  he  pulled  in  his  nets  and  emptied  them  in 
his  boat,  he  found  he  had  two  fine  flat  pollock,  six 
shivery  herring,  and  a  mermaid;  a  slim  silvery  mermaid 
with  long  gold  hair  that  was  tangled  in  the  nets. 

Page  172 

•  The  moon  waxed  and  waned  and  came  again  to  the 
right  place  for  making  watery  wishes. 

To  help  students  give  meaning  to  the  underlined 
words,  use  this  strategy. 

For  "pollock,"  refer  to  the  contextual  clues  in  the 
preceding  and  succeeding  sentences  to  help  students 
determine  that  pollock  is  a  type  of  flat  fish. 

For  "waxed  and  waned,"  there  is  a  contextual  clue  that 
waxing  is  coming  into  the  right  place,  therefore 
growing.  In  contrast,  help  students  determine  that 
"waned"  means  the  opposite  of  "waxed.” 

After  discussing  these  expressions,  require  that  the 
students  paraphrase  the  original  sentences  to  verify 
their  accuracy. 


Departure  Points 

Art 

•  Have  the  students  draw  their  favorite  scene  from  the 
story.  They  could  draw  it  on  white  paper,  glue  it  onto  a 
stiff  background  and  make  it  into  a  mosaic  by  adding 
to  it  such  objects  as  coffee  beans,  seeds,  macaroni, 
straws,  rice,  navy  beans,  toothpicks. 

Drama 

•  Have  the  students  improvise  a  sequel  to  the  story 
from  among  the  following  suggestions: 

The  mermaid  tries  to  relate  her  experiences  with  the 
fisherman  to  her  friends  in  the  sea. 

The  fisherman  tells  another  fisherman  about  his 
experiences  with  the  mermaid. 

The  mermaid  returns  a  few  years  later  to  visit  the 
fisherman. 

Other  Media 

•  On  a  map  of  the  world  have  the  students  locate  the 
polar  seas,  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
and  the  Indian  Ocean.  Let  them  trace  a  route  the 
fisherman  and  the  mermaid  might  have  followed  in 
their  journey  under  the  sea,  and  name  any  bodies  of 
water  they  would  traverse  not  mentioned  in  the  story. 

• Sea  Dream,  a  short  him  (5  mm,  31  sec)  produced  by 
the  National  Film  Board,  relates  the  story  of  how  a  little 
girl  has  a  momentary  escape  from  her  day's  fmstrations 
when  she  dives  underwater  and  has  some  fun  with  a 
friendly  octopus. 
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8.  Ocean  Wonders/176 

□  □ 


Starting  Points 

Initiate  a  discussion  with  the  students  about  human 
activity  underwater.  Why  would  people  want  to  go 
deep  into  the  ocean?  What  have  these  people  brought 
back  with  them?  Try  to  elicit  responses  such  as  pearls, 
coral,  and  sponges.  What  would  be  the  disadvantages 
of  being  underwater  for  a  long  period  of  time?  Do  the 
students  know  of  any  ways  in  which  these 
disadvantages  were  overcome?  Have  them  turn  to  the 
introduction  on  page  176  and  then  read  the  selection 
itself.  Encourage  the  use  of  the  margin  notes. 


Talking  Points 

•When  the  ‘'menfish”  started  diving  deep  into  the 
ocean,  which  animals  did  they  soon  learn  to  stay  away 
from?  Why?  (They  stayed  away  from  the  sharks 
because  of  their  sharp  teeth,  the  stingrays  because  of 
their  whiplike  tails,  and  the  electric  eels  because  of 
their  ability  to  give  shocks.) 

•  What  animals  probably  got  out  of  the  way  of  the 
divers?  (the  manta  ray  and  the  octopus) 

•  Suppose  you  were  a  passenger  on  the  Nautilus.  What 
do  you  think  you’d  enjoy  doing  the  most?  (Answers  will 
vary.) 

•  Suppose  you  had  plankton  to  bake  with  instead  of 
flour.  What  favorite  food  would  you  bake  with  it?  What 
would  you  call  it?  (Answers  will  vary.) 


Skill  Points 

Com  preh  ension 

The  key  comprehension  skill  presented  in  this  selection 
is  as  follows: 


gain  literal  and  inferential  comprehension  of 
sequence  of  process 


•  Recall  to  the  students  their  Starting  Points  discussion 
about  the  means  people  use  to  stay  underwater. 
Discuss  briefly  the  various  means  of  remaining 
underwater  presented  in  this  selection.  Then,  to  help 
them  understand  the  developmental  sequence  in 
perfecting  underwater  exploratory  devices,  have  them 
pretend  that  they  are  divers  who  want  to  invent 
increasingly  better  ways  to  explore  the  ocean.  Each 
new  invention  has  certain  advantages,  but  also 
presents  some  drawbacks  so  they  go  on  to  a  further 
invention.  Have  them  reread  the  selection  to  find  out 
the  advantages  and  drawbacks  of  each  method  and 
then  set  up  a  chart  similar  to  the  following: 
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Diver  - ►-  I  can  tend  oyster  - *-  I  can’t  go  into  the 

beds  and  harvest  deeper  parts  of  the 

pearls  ocean 


So  I  invent 


Helmet  with  air 
cable  and  heavy 
suits 


I  can  stay  under 
water  longer 
I  can  find  treasures 
in  sunken  ships  or 
build  tunnels 


I  can’t  roam  freely, 
only  to  length  of 
cable 

I  can’t  move  very  far 
or  very  fast 


Portable  air  tank,  I  can  move  freely  and  I  can’t  go  to  deep 

goggles,  flippers  explore  parts  of  ocean 

because  of  pressure 


Bathysphere  —  a  I  can  go  deeper  than  I  can  only  go  to  end 

protective  shell  before  of  cable 


Bathyscaph  — a  I  can  go  right  down  I’m  very 

deep-sea  boat  to  ocean  floor  uncomfortable  —  it's 

small,  dark  and 
freezing  cold 


Denise  —  a  hydro-jet  I  can  move  forward, 
machine  up,  down,  and 

backward 


and  I  invent 


N autilus  —  atomic  I '  m  warm ,  and 

submarine  comfortable 

I  have  crew  of  116 
I  can  move  very 
swiftly 
I  can  stay 
underwater  for  a 
month 


.and  I  invent 


I  can  drag  mud  and 
rocks  from  ocean 
floor  for  scientific 
study 


Vocabulary 
Page  176 

•When  the  oysters  are  young,  the  pearl  divers  “plant” 
a  tiny  bead  under  the  shell  of  each  one. 

•  The  bead  feels  rough  to  the  oyster,  so  he  “builds”  a 
smooth  pearl  around  it. 

To  help  students  give  meaning  to  the  underlined 
words,  use  this  strategy.  Use  this  opportunity  to 
discuss  the  custom  of  using  words  in  an  unusual  sense. 
First  of  all,  permit  the  students  to  use  contextual  clues 
to  determine  the  meaning  of  each  word  in  quotation 
marks.  Have  them  use  these  words  in  other  sentences 
which  keep  the  original  sense  in  the  story  sentences. 
Refer  to  the  many  other  examples  which  the  author  has 
placed  in  quotation  marks,  such  as  “harvest,”  “bat,” 
“flies,”  “see,"  “black  gold.”  After  this  discussion  have 
the  students  paraphrase  the  original  sentences  to  verify 
the  meanings  they  have  given  to  the  underlmed  words. 


Beast  —  tank  with 
iron  claw 
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9.  Vancouver  Aquarium/183* 

□  □  □ 


Departure  Points 

Speaking  /  Listening 

•  Discuss  the  To  do  on  page  182  of  the  student  text. 
Research 

•  Have  the  students  work  alone  or  in  pairs  to  select  one 
creature  from  the  selection,  research  it,  illustrate  it,  and 
give  a  one-minute  oral  report  on  it. 

(Note  that  the  text  on  page  180  is  a  little  confusing. 
The  coelacanth  is  mentioned  with  the  dragonfish 
and  hatchetfish  solely  for  comparison  of  size.  It  is  not 
of  the  same  species  as  the  other  fish  and  it  does  not 
have  a  light.) 

Art 

•  Have  the  students  illustrate  all  the  creatures  and  the 
underwater  equipment  and  vessels  mentioned  in  the 
selection.  This  could  be  done  on  stiff  paper  and  glued 
onto  a  large  piece  of  laminated  board  with  sufficient 
space  to  label  each  picture.  Write  a  large  heading  on  it 
such  as  "Do  You  Know  .  .  .?”  or  "Guess  What  We 
Found  Underwater?”  which  would  invite  other  students 
in  the  school  to  guess  the  correct  name  for  each  thing. 
Put  it  in  the  hall  outside  the  classroom  and  have 
crayons  available  for  the  students  to  write  in  their 
answers.  Incorrect  answers  can  be  easily  erased  with  a 
tissue. 


Starting  Points 

Direct  the  students’  attention  to  the  aquarium  they 
have  made  in  the  classroom.  How  is  it  similar  to  other 
aquariums  they've  seen?  How  does  it  compare  in  size 
to  the  other  aquariums?  Then  ask  them  if  they  can 
imagine  how  large  an  aquarium  would  have  to  be  to 
hold  not  only  large  creatures  such  as  octopuses  and 
crocodiles  but  whales  as  well.  You  might  explain  to 
them  then  that  an  aquarium  needn’t  be  just  a  glass 
container  for  fish;  a  building  in  which  various  forms  of 
sea  life  are  exhibited  is  also  called  an  aquarium.  Read 
with  them  the  introduction  and  the  first  part  of  the 
selection,  as  far  as  B.C.  Hall  of  Fishes  (on  page  184). 
Have  them  scan  the  headings  briefly,  and  then  read  the 
rest  of  the  articles,  section  by  section,  asking  them  first 
if  they  can  predict  from  the  heading  what  forms  of  sea 
life  will  be  mentioned  in  the  section.  Have  them  read  to 
find  out  if  they’re  correct.  Note  that  only  the  first  three 
sections  have  suggested  activities.  After  reading  each 
of  these  sections,  decide  with  the  students  who  will  do 
the  activities. 


Talking  Points 

•  The  Vancouver  Aquarium  has  many  visitors  every 
year.  Why  do  you  think  it  is  such  a  popular  place? 
(Answers  will  vary.) 

•  Which  animal  do  you  think  is  the  most  popular?  Why? 
(Answers  may  vary,  but  many  students  will  probably 
answer  that  the  whale  is  the  most  popular  because  it 
performs  so  many  fascinating  tricks.) 

•  Which  animal  would  you  be  most  interested  in  seeing 
at  the  Vancouver  Aquarium?  Why?  (Answers  will  vary.) 


^Information  to  Note 

Some  students  may  experience  a  little  difficulty  in  reading  this 
selection  because  of  the  number  of  unusual  proper  names  and 
concepts  presented.  The  section-by-section  reconstruction  strategy  in 
Skill  Points  should  enable  these  students  to  gain  meaning  from  the 
selection. 
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Skill  Points 


Departure  Points 


Com  preh  ension 

The  key  comprehension  skill  presented  in  this  selection 
is  as  follows: 


locate  specific  information  by  reading  to  find 
answers  to  questions 


•  Ask  the  students  how  their  notions  of  an  aquarium 
have  changed  after  reading  the  selection. 

•  Tell  the  students  that  you  are  going  to  take  the  part  of 
a  visitor  to  the  Vancouver  Aquarium  and  they  are  to  be 
visitors’  guides.  They  are  to  take  you  on  an  imaginary 
tour  of  each  section  of  the  Aquarium:  the  B.C.  Hall  of 
Fishes,  the  Rufe  Gibbs  Hall,  the  MacMillan  Tropical 
Gallery,  the  B.C.  Tel  Pool,  and  the  Whale  Pool. 

•  At  the  entrance  to  each  you  will  ask,  "What  will  I  find 
here?"  or  "Will  I  find  ...?’’  and  then  have  the  students 
reread  each  section  to  find  what  will  be  found  there. 

•  Have  them  transcribe  their  information  on  a 
tape-recorder  and  then  follow  it  up  in  blueprint  form, 
similar  to  the  following: 


B.C.  Hall  of  Fishes 


harbor  seals 
shrimp 

orange  sunflower 
starfish 

Pacific  octopus 
salmon  in  silver  ocean 
stage 
snail 
starfish 
sea  urchin 
crab 

sea  cucumber 


Rufe  Gibbs  Hall 


trout 

sturgeon 

pike 

adult  salmon 


MacMillan  Tropical 
Gallery 


crocodiles 

alligators 

turtles 

lizards 

fresh-water  tropical 
fish 

lungfish 
electric  eel 
butterfly  fish 
marine  angel  fish 
blue  damsel  fish 
moray  eels 


B.C.  Tel  Pool 


Arctic  white  whales 
(belugas) 


Whale  Pool 


Killer  whale  (Hyak) 
Dolphin  (White  Wings) 


Research 

•  Have  the  students  carry  out  the  research  activities 
decided  upon  during  the  reading  of  the  selection  and 
then  give  a  presentation  of  their  findings.  Some 
methods  of  presentation  might  be: 

1.  A  diorama,  perhaps  a  shoe-box  facsimile  of  the 
gallery  exhibit,  using  construction  paper,  foil,  etc. 

2.  A  booklet  containing  information  gathered  and 
illustrated  with  students’  paintings  and  drawings  or 
pictures  clipped  from  magazines. 

3.  A  TV  production  -  a  documentary  with  a 
narrator,  pictures,  and  text  or  stories. 

4.  Papier  mache  models  of  creatures,  plus  written 
information  or  a  chart. 

5.  Charts  containing  information  and  illustrative 
materials. 

6.  Tape-recorded  interviews  of  someone  who  has 
visited  the  particular  gallery  or  area  of  the  Aquarium 
being  presented.  The  interview  would  contain 
portions  of  information  gathered. 

7.  Maps  showing  the  places  where  the  various 
creatures  come  from. 

8.  Stories  and  legends  told  about  some  of  the 
creatures. 

9.  Displays  of  pictures  of  sea  creatures. 

Art 

•  Tell  the  students  that  they  are  to  design  the  wallpaper 
that  will  be  hung  in  a  fish  restaurant.  Then  have  them 
design  and  color  a  sample  of  the  wallpaper. 

Other  Media 

•  Try  to  obtain  one  of  the  following  films  produced  by 
the  National  Film  Board: 

Octopus  Hunt  (16  min,  52  sec)  is  a  documentary 
showing  the  attempt  to  capture  an  octopus  for  the 
Vancouver  Aquarium. 

We  Call  Them  Killers  (15  min,  45  sec)  shows  the 
performances  of  two  killer  whales  at  the  Victoria 
Sealand  of  the  Pacific  Aquarium. 

And  God  Created  the  Great  Whales  (27  min,  50  sec) 
is  a  study  of  the  killer  whale  in  both  freedom  and 
captivity. 
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CULMINATING  THE  THEME 

•As  a  culminating  activity  tell  the  students  they’re  going 
on  a  scuba  diving  expedition.  Their  task  is  to  identify 
certain  types  of  sea  life  in  the  maze  that  they  travel 
through  on  their  journey.  Then  present  them  with  the 
following  maze  to  see  how  many  of  the  sea  plants  and 
animals  they  can  identify: 


EVALUATING  THE  THEME 

•Do  the  "Summary  Activity”  on  page  189.  To  do  this, 
you  might  have  the  students  divide  into  pairs  and  each 
pair  choose  one  of  the  experiments  to  perform  and  report 
on. 


Start 


ANSWERS:  1.  jellyfish  2.  sea  urchin  3.  lobster  4.  sea  anemone  5.  crab 
6.  octopus  7.  manta  ray  8.  electric  eel  9.  oysters 
10.  sea  lettuce  and  coral 


What’s  On  Your 
Bookshelf? 


OVERVIEW 

Bookshelves  can  be  full  of  delights.  Pick  up  an 
interesting  book  or  story,  settle  into  a  comfortable  chair, 
and  enter  into  another  world. 

This  theme  invites  the  students  to  read  stories  for 
pleasure  and  to  explore  why  they  like  these  stories.  The 
theme  is  introduced  by  a  poem,  “When  I  Read,”  page 
192,  which  describes  how  the  poet  identifies  with  the 
characters  in  the  stories  she  reads.  The  theme  also 
includes  an  Inuit  myth,  “Why  Some  Reindeer  Are 
White,”  page  193,  and  four  other  short  myths,  “Why 
the  Raven  Is  Black,”  page  202,  “Why  the  Cardinal  Is 
Red,”  page  205,  “Why  the  Beaver  Has  a  Flat  Tail,” 
page  204,  and  “How  the  Beaver  Got  His  Flat  Tail,” 
page  204.  (The  latter  two  are  written  by  students.) 

“The  Indian  Cinderella,”  page  197,  is  a  Canadian 
variation  of  the  Cinderella  fairy  tale.  The  remainder  of 
the  theme  is  made  up  of  stories  about  contemporary 
children:  “Black  and  White,”  page  206,  tells  how  a 
conflict  develops  over  the  wrong  color  of  skates;  “The 
5-speed  Bicycle,”  page  211,  is  the  story  of  a  girl  whose 
resourcefulness  helps  her  to  reach  her  goal;  “Andy, 
Willy,  and  Me,”  page  216,  is  the  insightful  story  of  a 
friendship  among  three  children. 


I 

SPIL/R 


Objectives 

•  using  connectives  to  organize  story 

ideas  effectively 

•  using  descriptive  language 


‘Numbers  which  appear  in  boldface  type 
refer  to  Teacher’s  Guide  pages.  Numbers  in 
lightface  type  refer  to  the  student  text 
pages. 


Experiences 

•  using  theme-related  vocabulary 

(ongoing) 

•  discussing  ideas  related  to  theme 

(ongoing) 

•  comprehending  selections  related  to 

theme 

—  non-fiction: 

Animal  Warnings  p.  205 

—  fiction: 

from  Charlie  and  the  Chocolate 
Factory  p.  182 
Good-by  Violet  p.  187 
The  Duck  in  the  Gun  p.  194 

—  poetry: 

Fly  to  School?  p.  204 

•  developing  writing  skills 

—  using  connectives  in  writing 

p.  202,  p.  224 

—  using  descriptive  adjectives  and 

adverbs  in  writing  p.  203, 

p.  225 

•  additional  reading  on  the  theme 

p.  220,  p.  227 


m 


Products 

Speaking  /Listening 

•  discussing  fictional  characters 

p.  218 

•  discussing  reading  p.  218 

•  establishing  a  story  centre  p.  218 

•  discussing  a  story  p.  219,  p.  222, 

p.  186,  p.  193,  p.  201 

•  discussing  techniques  p.  219, 

p.  220,  p.  221,  p.  226 

•  making  predictions  p.  221 

•  discussing  characterization  p.  223 

•  discussing  connectives  p.  224, 

p.  202 

•  discussing  adjectives  and  adverbs 

p.  225 

Writing 

•  making  a  book  chart  p.  219 

•  listing  feeling  words  p.  220 

•  writing  about  a  character  p.  222 

•  using  descriptive  words  p.  222 

•  writing  a  story  sequel  p.  223 

•  writing  a  short  report  p.  224 

•  using  connectives  p.  224,  p.  225, 

p.  202 

•  using  adjectives  and  adverbs  p.  225, 

p.  203 

•  writing  a  story  p.  204 
Drama 

•  pantomiming  emotions  p.  220 

•  dramatizing  a  story  excerpt  p.  220 

•  dramatizing  character-revealing 

scenes  p.  221 

•  acting  out  conversations  p.  223 

•  creatmg  a  puppet  play  p.  223 

Art 

•  using  cartoons  to  construct  a  story 

line  p.  222 
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Focus: 

examining  what  makes  a  story  interesting 

Topics: 

•  myths  •  fairy  tales  •  contemporary  stories 


SPIR/R 


Objectives 

•  gam  understanding  of  details 

—  which  lead  to  characterization 

—  which  establish  setting 

—  which  relate  ideas  (comparison 

and  contrast) 

•  gain  literal  and  inferential 

comprehension  of  sequence  of 
events 

•  use  sequence  of  events  to  determine 

causes  and  effects 

•  identify  and  respond  to  different 

forms  of  writing 

—  understanding  the  structure  of 

different  forms  of  narration— 
myth 

•  evaluate  and  judge  ideas  to 

determine  feelings,  attitudes 

•  evaluate  and  judge  ideas  by  drawing 

conclusions 

•  reconstruct  information  by 

recording/organizing  in  charts 


Experiences 

•  relating  ideas  to  be  experienced  in 

the  selections  to  personal 
experience  or  to  personal 
knowledge  (STARTING  POINTS) 

•  setting  a  purpose  for  reading 

(STARTING  POINTS) 

•  reading  the  selections 

—  fiction: 

Why  Some  Reindeer  Are  White 
p.  193 

The  Indian  Cinderella  p.  197 
Why  the  Raven  is  Black  p.  202 
Why  the  Beaver  Has  A  Flat  Tail 
p.  204 

How  the  Beaver  Got  His  Flat  Tail 
p.  204 

Why  the  Cardinal  is  Red  p.  205 
Black  and  White  p.  206 
The  5-speed  Bicycle  p.  211 
Andy,  Willy,  and  Me  p.  216 

—  poetry: 

When  I  Read  p.  192 

•  discussing  concepts  and  ideas  from 

selections  (TALKING  POINTS) 

•  reflecting  on  ideas  from  the 

selections  (TO  THINK  ABOUT) 

•  developing  comprehension  skills 

(SKILL  POINTS) 

•  developing  vocabulary /word  attack 

strategies  (SKILL  POINTS) 

•  additional  reading  on  the  theme 

p.  143 


Products 

Speaking  / Listening 

•  telling  stories  p.  146 

•  recording  stories  p.  146 

•  creating  a  group  myth  p.  148 

•  discussing  criteria  for  a  friend  p.  158 

•  relating  a  myth  in  a  storytelling 

session  p.  152 

•  explaining  an  emotion  expressed  in  a 

picture  p.  154 

Writing 

•  writing  book  titles  p.  146 

•  writing  myths  p.  205 

Drama 

•  acting  out  a  story  in  freeze  frames 

p.  150 

•  dramatizing  a  myth  p.  152 

•  acting  out  a  scene  p.  222 

•  role-playing  a  telephone  situation 

p.  156 

Art 

•  drawing  a  picture  of  themselves 

reading  a  book  p.  146 

•  creating  a  television  screen  p.  143 

•  making  a  backdrop  p.  150 

•  designing  a  dustcover  p.  150 

•  illustrating  a  story  with  an  opaque 

projector  p.  152 

•  drawing  a  personal  feeling  wheel 

p.  154 

•  making  a  brochure  p.  156 

•  drawing  a  self-portrait  p.  158 

Research 

•  researching  caribou/reindeer  p.  148 

•  finding  fairy  tales  p.  201 

•  finding  facts  about  Trinidad  p.  154 
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OBJECTIVES 


Main  Objective 

The  students 
will  be  asked  to: 

Understanding  Main  Ideas 

•  gain  understanding  of 

and  Details 

details 

-  which  lead  to 
characterization 

-  which  establish 
setting 

-  which  relate  ideas 
(comparison  and 
contrast) 

Other  Objectives 

The  students 
will  be  asked  to: 

Understanding  Sequence 
and  Structure 

•  gam  literal  and 
inferential 
comprehension  of 
sequence  of  events 

•  use  sequence  of  events 
to  determine  causes  and 
effects 

•  identify  and  respond  to 
different  forms  of  writing 
-  understanding  the 
structure  of  different 
forms  of  narration  — 
myth 

Making  Judgments 

•  evaluate  and  judge  ideas 
to  determine  feelings, 
attitudes 

•  evaluate  and  judge  ideas 
by  drawing  conclusions 

Using  Study  Skills 

•  reconstruct  information 
by  recording/organizing 
in  charts 

The  workbook  accompanying  this  program  provides 
additional  practice  in  these  objectives. 


INTRODUCING  THE  THEME 

Have  a  number  of  book  covers  displayed  on  the 
chalkboard  ledge.  Tell  the  students  to  classify  them  as 
fiction  or  non-fiction  by  reading  the  title.  Which  of 
these  books  looks  interesting  to  the  students?  Why? 
Discuss  with  them  how  the  authors  and  illustrators 
have  tried  to  make  the  books  look  interesting  by  means 
of  intriguing  titles  and  attractive  drawings  or  pictures. 
Ask  the  students  which  stories  they  enjoy  hearing  over 
and  over  again.  Are  there  any  books  or  stories  that  they 
like  to  read  to  themselves  over  and  over  again?  Which 
ones?  Why  do  these  stories  appeal  to  them?  What 
characters  have  they  liked  the  best?  What  characters 
have  they  not  liked?  Why?  Then  have  them  turn  to 
page  191  of  the  student  text.  Read  and  discuss  the 
introduction  with  them. 


ONGOING  ACTIVITIES  FOR  THE 
THEME 

1 .  Establish  a  story  centre  somewhere  in  the  classroom 
where  the  students  can  tell  stories,  either  made  up  by 
themselves  or  retold  from  a  story  they  have  read  or 
heard.  Have  a  special  "story  chair"  on  which  the 
storyteller  will  sit.  Have  a  daily  storytime  during  which 
the  students  will  go  to  the  story  centre,  sit  on  the  floor 
around  the  storyteller,  and  listen  to  his/her  story. 

2.  Have  a  recording  centre  where  a  tape-recorder  will 
be  available  for  the  students  to  tape  a  story  of  their 
own  or  one  they  have  found,  and  to  listen  to  the 
recordings  of  others’  stories.  These  tapes  could  be  used 
for  parent/teacher  interviews  and  later  donated  to  a 
younger  class  or  to  a  class  of  students  who  are  blind. 

3.  Establish  a  class  library.  Have  the  students  bring 
books  from  home  which  they’d  like  to  share  with  others 
during  the  study  of  the  theme.  (Make  sure  they  are 
clearly  marked  for  easy  owner  identification  afterwards.) 
Beforehand,  discuss  with  the  school  librarian  ways  in 
which  the  students  can  be  taught  to  catalogue  the 
books.  Establish  a  schedule  whereby  each  student  is 
given  a  chance  to  be  the  class  librarian  for  a  day. 
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4.  Have  a  large  chart  on  which  each  selection  title  in 
the  theme  is  listed.  Have  the  students  write  under  each 
title  the  vocabulary  they  have  learned  in  reading  that 
selection.  For  each  selection  tell  them  to  choose  three 
words  and  have  them  find  all  the  synonyms  they  can 
for  each  of  the  three  words.  Have  them  write  the 
synonyms  beside  or  under  the  word,  and  then  place 
them  in  order  of  intensity.  Obviously,  the  chart  will 
have  to  be  large  and  expansive  to  allow  room  for  this 
kind  of  work  to  be  done.  The  initial  writing  should  be 
done  in  pencil  so  that  erasures  can  be  done  simply  as 
the  words  are  being  ordered.  An  alternative  would  be 
to  have  a  large  section  of  the  blackboard  devoted  to  the 
vocabulary  chart. 

5.  Have  as  many  of  the  following  books  as  possible  for 
the  students  to  read  during  the  theme. 

Bibliography: 

*Blades,  Ann.  A  Boy  of  Tache.  Tundra.  1973. 

Charlie  goes  hunting  with  his  grandparents.  A  story 
of  contemporary  life  on  the  Tache  Reserve  in  B.C. 

Gr.  4-6. 

* Canadian  Children’s  Annual  1978  ed.  Potlatch.  1977. 
Publication  with  a  journal-type  format.  It  is  a 
collection  of  short  stories,  comics,  puzzles,  games, 
poems,  and  articles  for  Canadian  readers. 

Gr.  4  and  up. 

*Chetin,  Helen.  The  Lady  of  the  Strawberries.  Illus.  by 
Anita  Kunz.  PM  A  Books.  1978. 

Jessica  is  a  10-year-old  living  on  a  prairie  farm  who 
plants  and  tends  a  patch  of  strawberries  with  the 
help  of  her  teacher. 

Gr.  4-6. 

*Childerhose,  R.J.  Hockey  Fever  in  Gogarme  Falls. 
Macmillan.  1973. 

The  boys’  hockey  team  in  this  small  Saskatchewan 
town  overcomes  a  disaster  and  develops  into  a 
winning  team. 

Gr.  4-6. 

*Roy,  Gabnelle.  Cliptail.  McClelland  and  Stewart.  1980. 
A  special  cat  rescues  kittens  in  danger. 

K-Gr.  3. 

*Harns,  Christie.  Mousewoman  and  the  Mischief 
Makers.  Illus.  by  Douglas  Tate.  McClelland  and  Stewart. 
1977. 

A  second  volume  of  tales  about  Mousewoman,  a 
narnauk-supematural  being  from  North  West  Native 
lore. 

Gr.  4-6. 


*Lee,  Dennis.  Alligator  Pie.  Illus.  Frank  Newfeld. 
Macmillan.  1974. 

*Lee,  Dennis.  Garbage  Delight.  Illus.  Frank  Newfeld. 
Macmillan.  1977. 

*Lee,  Dennis.  Nicholas  Knock  and  Other  People.  Illus. 
Frank  Newfeld.  Macmillan.  1974. 

A  series  of  funny,  imaginative  Canadian  poetry 
books  for  young  readers. 

^Montgomery,  LM.  Anne  of  Green  Gables.  McGraw-Hill 
Ryerson.  (©1908)  1942. 

The  classic  story  of  a  young  orphan  living  on  a  farm 
in  Prince  Edward  Island. 

Gr.  4-6. 

*Mowat,  Farley.  The  Dog  Who  Wouldn't  Be.  Ulus,  by 
Paul  Galdone.  McClelland  and  Stewart.  1957. 

The  humorous  story  of  Mutt,  the  dog  who  thinks 
he’s  human. 

Gr.  4-6. 

*Munsch,  Robert.  Paper  Bag  Princess.  Annick  Press. 
1980. 

Gr.  2-6. 

*Richler,  Mordecai.  Jacob  Two-Two  Meets  The  Hooded 
Fang.  Illus.  by  Fritz  Wegner.  McClelland  and  Stewart. 
1975. 

Jacob  Two-Two  must  say  everything  twice  because 
he  is  so  little.  After  meeting  the  Hooded  Fang, 
things  change  for  Jacob. 

Gr.  3-7. 

*Seager,  Joan.  The  Vengeance  of  Wol.  Scholastic-TAB. 
1978. 

An  action-packed  mystery  story  of  three  children  and 
an  owl. 

Gr.  4-6. 

Silverstein,  Shel.  Where  The  Sidewalk  Ends;  The  Poems 
And  The  Drawings  of  Shel  Silverstein.  Harper.  1974. 
Line  drawings  accompany  each  of  the  127  Silverstein 
poems  about  living. 

Gr.  3-6. 

*  Canadian  Titles 
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INTEGRATION  WITH  STARTING 
POINTS  IN  LANGUAGE 

The  language  activities  in  “What's  On  Your 
Bookshelf?"  in  Starting  Points  in  Language  might  be 
integrated  in  this  suggested  sequence: 


Starting  Points  in  Language  Revised  /A 

Pages  180-181.  Starting  Point  Activities 


2.  Page  182.  The  notion  of  suspense  is  introduced,  and 
the  students  are  encouraged  to  ask  questions  in  their 
minds  while  reading  the  excerpt  from  Charlie  and  the 
Chocolate  Factory. 

3.  Page  187.  As  they  read  “Goodbye  Violet,"  the 
students  are  encouraged  to  notice  the  sequence  of 
events. 


5.  Page  194.  The  students  are  asked  to  notice  details 
about  the  characters  as  they  read  “The  Duck  in  the 
Gun  “ 


Starting  Points  in  Reading  Revised /A 

Pages  190-191.  Chapter  Opener;  overview  of  the  theme 

1.  Page  192.  In  “When  I  Read"  the  poet  introduces  the 
theme  by  describing  the  adventures  that  happen  to  her 
when  she  reads. 


4.  Page  193.  As  they  read  the  myth  “Why  Some 
Reindeer  Are  White,"  it  is  important  for  the  students  to 
be  aware  of  details  in  the  setting  and  the  sequence  of 
events. 


6.  Page  197.  “The  Indian  Cinderella"  gives  the 
students  an  opportunity  to  read  a  Canadian  version  of 
this  familiar  story. 


7.  Page  202.  The  students  are  asked  to  consider 
sequence,  cause  and  effect  in  the  language  activities 
which  focus  on  connectives. 
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Starting  Points  in  Language  Revised/A 


10.  Page  203.  The  language  activities  encourage  the 
students  to  use  descriptive  language  in  their  writing. 


Starting  Points  in  Reading  Revised/A 

8.  Pages  202,  203,  204.  In  reading  “Why  the  Raven  Is 
Black,”  “Why  the  Beaver  Has  a  Flat  Tail,”  “How  the 
Beaver  Got  His  Flat  Tail,”  and  “Why  the  Cardinal  Is 
Red,”  the  students  are  asked  to  continue  their  focus  on 
sequence  of  events. 

9.  Page  206.  “Black  and  White”  is  a  contemporary 
story  showing  the  effect  a  sequence  of  events  has  on  a 
girl’s  feelings. 


11.  Page  211.  “The  5-speed  Bicycle”  is  another 
contemporary  story  showing  events  that  help  to  change 
a  girl’s  feelings. 


13.  Page  204.  “Fly  to  School?”  and  “Animal  Warnings' 
are  intended  to  serve  as  starters  for  the  students’  own 
stories. 


12.  Page  216.  “Andy,  Willy,  and  Me”  is  the  story  of  a 
friendship  that  develops  among  three  children. 


SPECIFIC  TEACHING  SUGGESTIONS 


1.  When  I  Read/ 192* 


Starting  Points 

Have  some  student  volunteers  dramatize  their  reading 
habits  —  where  and  why  they  read,  the  position  in 
which  they  sit  or  lie.  Have  them  describe  the  book 
they’re  reading.  How  do  they  feel  reading  it?  Have  the 
other  students  describe  their  reading  habits  if  they 
wish,  then  refer  them  to  the  introduction  and  read  the 
poem  with  them. 


Talking  Points 

•When  the  poet  says  she’s  a  diver,  what  is  she 
comparing  the  story  to?  What  words  tell  you  this?  (She 
compares  it  to  water;  words  which  suggest  this  are 
“diver,”  “plunge,’’  “come  up  for  air.’’) 

•  Why  do  you  think  the  poet  calls  herself  an  explorer 
when  she  reads?  (She’s  on  an  adventure  and  always 
finds  something  she  didn’t  know  was  there.) 

•  What  is  the  best  book  or  story  that  you’ve  ever  read? 
(Answers  will  vary.) 

•  Can  you  think  of  words  that  describe  what  it’s  like  for 
you  when  you  read?  (Answers  will  vary.) 


information  to  Note 

The  To  think  about  appearing  on  this  page  should  be  used  at  the  end 
of  the  story  "Why  Some  Reindeer  Are  White." 


Departure  Points 

Art 

•  Have  the  students  draw  a  picture  of  themselves 
reading  their  favorite  book  in  their  favorite  place.  Have 
them  decide  where  they’ll  display  their  pictures.  A 
suitable  location  might  be  behind  the  class  library,  as  a 
backdrop.  Decide  on  an  appropriate  title  for  the  display. 

Writing 

•  Have  the  students  write  five  good  titles  for  books.  For 
one  of  these  titles,  have  them  write  down  all  the  ideas 
they  can  think  of  that  might  be  included  in  the  story. 

Speaking  /Listening 

•  From  the  previously  written  ideas,  or  from  other 
sources,  the  students  could  begin  telling  their  stories 
orally  in  the  story  centre. 

•  Discuss  the  use  of  the  tape-recorder  with  the  students 
and  together  draw  up  a  schedule  for  recording  their 
stories.  Each  student  should  record  a  story  at  some 
point  during  the  study  of  the  theme. 
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2.  Why  Some  Reindeer  Are 
White/193* * 

□  □ 


Starting  Points 

Ask  the  students  what  they  know  about  the  habitat  of 
polar  bears  and  if  they  know  why  polar  bears  are  white 
and  not  black  or  brown  like  other  bears.  Try  to  elicit  the 
response  that  Nature  has  given  the  polar  bear  its  white 
coat  as  a  camouflage  in  its  snowy  environment.  Then 
ask  them  why  Nature  would  be  so  kind  to  the  polar 
bear:  Did  the  polar  bear  do  something  good  to  deserve 
it?  Ask  questions  that  will  draw  the  students  into 
personifying  Nature  and  the  bear.  Encourage  responses 
featuring  such  creatures  as  fairy  godmothers  and 
people  or  animals  that  have  magic  powers.  Then  ask 
them  what  they  know  about  the  habitat  of  reindeer  and 
if  some  reindeer  are  white.  Use  the  same  method  to 
elicit  imaginative  speculation  about  why  some  reindeer 
would  be  white.  List  their  responses  in  brief  form.  Then 
have  them  turn  to  the  selection  and  read  it  to  find  out 
one  person's  answer  to  this  question.  Encourage  the 
students  to  use  the  margin  notes  to  reflect  on  the  story. 


Talking  Points 

•  Why  do  you  think  the  witch  would  want  to  change 
Weeneetuk  into  a  reindeer?  (Answers  will  vary.) 

•  Why  do  you  think  the  youngest  brother  went  to  visit 
his  grandmother,  a  powerful  medicine-woman? 

(Perhaps  he  wanted  to  simply  tell  her  his  sad  story,  or 
perhaps  he  thought  she  might  have  magic  powers  to 
help  him.  The  students  may  have  other  answers.) 

•  Were  you  surprised  at  what  came  out  of  the  magic 
pooksack?  Why?  What  did  you  think  would  happen? 
(Answers  will  vary.) 

•  Discuss  the  To  think  about  on  page  192  of  the  student 
text. 

•  What  kind  of  person  do  you  think  Weeneetuk  is?  Find 
details  from  the  story  to  support  what  you  say.  (She 
seems  thoughtful  and  kind,  since  she  carves  toys  for 
children  and  gave  water  and  food  to  the  old  woman. 

She  is  also  beautiful.) 


^Information  to  Note 

The  To  think  about  for  this  story  appears  on  page  192  of  the  student 
text. 


Skill  Points 

Comprehension 

The  key  comprehension  skills  to  be  presented  in  this 
selection  are  as  follows: 


gain  understanding  of  details  which  establish 
setting 

use  sequence  of  events  to  determine  causes  and 
effects 

•  Refer  the  students  to  the  responses  they  made  in  the 
Starting  Points  on  why  some  reindeer  might  be  white. 
Have  them  pick  out  words  and  phrases  in  their  list  that 
suggest  locations,  such  as  "snow"  or  "North  Pole." 

•  Have  them  skim  page  193  to  find  words  and  phrases 
this  author  uses  to  show  where  his  story  takes  place. 
They  should  come  up  with  "reindeer  hunters,"  "fur 
garments  and  boots,"  "igloo." 

•  Have  the  following  events  written  on  strips  of  paper: 

Weeneetuk  was  looking  for  driftwood. 

The  winds  blew  and  the  snow  fell. 

Weeneetuk  got  lost. 

She  saw  an  igloo  and  called  for  help. 

The  youngest  brother  brought  her  into  the  igloo, 
gave  her  dry  clothes,  and  gave  her  food. 

Weeneetuk  married  the  youngest  brother. 

An  old  woman  came  to  the  igloo  and  Weeneetuk 
gave  her  food  and  water. 

In  return,  the  old  woman  combed  Weeneetuk’s  hair. 
Weeneetuk  felt  strange  and  realized  she  had  been 
visited  by  a  witch. 

She  was  transformed  into  a  white  reindeer. 
Weeneetuk’s  husband  went  to  visit  his  grandmother 
and  she  told  him  Weeneetuk  had  been  changed  into 
a  white  reindeer. 

His  grandmother  gave  him  a  magic  pooksack. 

He  saw  the  white  reindeer  with  a  herd. 

He  opened  the  magic  pooksack  and  a  weasel  ran 
out. 

The  weasel  jumped  on  to  the  reindeer’s  back. 

The  reindeer  became  a  girl  again. 

•  Have  the  students  reread  the  story  to  find  the 
sequence  of  events.  As  each  event  is  related,  post  up 
the  strip  of  paper  with  that  event  written  on  it.  Many 
events  in  the  story  were  causes  of  events  that  followed. 
For  each  of  these  ask,  "Because  of  this,  what  happened 
next?” 
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•  Again  remind  the  students  of  their  speculations  on 
why  reindeer  are  white.  Then,  in  discussion,  help  them 
to  develop  their  own  story  by  setting  up  with  them  a 
series  of  causes  and  effects.  Then  have  them  carry  out 
the  To  do  on  page  196  of  the  student  text. 

Vocabulary 
Page  194 

•  When  she  awoke,  the  old  woman  had  disappeared. 

To  help  students  give  meaning  to  the  underlined  word, 
use  this  strategy.  Suggest  that  the  students  look  at  the 
word’s  structure.  What  is  the  root?  Have  them  use  this 
root  in  a  sentence.  What  is  the  difference  between 
appeared  and  appearing?  Can  students  deduce  the 
significance  of  “dis,”  meaning  "not,”  by  analysing 
other  words  such  as  disheartened,  disbelieved,  distrust, 
distasteful,  displease9  What  is  the  difference,  then, 
between  disappeared,  disappearance,  disappearing? 
Use  these  in  sentences. 

After  a  discussion,  have  the  students  paraphrase  the 
original  sentence  to  verify  that  the  synonymous  phrase 
they  use  is  accurate  in  this  context. 


Departure  Points 

Research 

•  Caribou,  which  live  in  northern  Canada,  are  slightly 
different  from  reindeer,  which  inhabit  northern  Europe 
and  Asia.  Have  the  students  find  out  the  differences 
between  these  two  animals.  Information  can  be  found 
in  encyclopaedias.  "Canada’s  Reindeer,"  in  Owl, 
December,  1978,  pages  14-17,  is  another  source  of 
information. 

Art 

•  Have  the  students  create  a  television  from  a 
cardboard  box.  Secure  a  dowel  at  the  top  and  another 
at  the  bottom.  Have  the  students  illustrate  scenes  from 
their  story  in  seguence  on  a  strip  of  paper  the  width  of 
the  TV  "screen"  and  attach  it  to  the  upper  dowel.  As 
they  relate  the  story,  the  illustrations  can  be  rolled 
scene  by  scene  onto  the  lower  dowel  in  scroll  fashion. 

Speaking  I  Listening 

•  Have  the  students  create  a  group  myth.  The  teacher 
begins  and  each  student  adds  a  sentence  or  two  until 
the  myth  is  completed.  Tape-record  the  story  as  it’s 
being  told  and  then  play  it  back  for  the  students. 
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3.  The  Indian  Cinderella/ 197 

□  □ 


Starting  Points 

Recall  to  the  students  the  story  of  Cinderella.  In  round 
robin  style  have  them  relate  it  as  they  remember  it. 
Then  read  the  story  to  them  or  show  them  the  National 
Film  Board’s  "The  Story  of  Cinderella' '  (6  min,  43  sec), 
which  uses  the  paintings  and  drawings  of  children  as 
illustrations.  Have  the  students  compare  the  story  as 
they  related  it  with  the  story  just  read  or  viewed.  How 
were  the  story  lines  alike?  How  were  they  different? 

Tell  them  to  turn  to  the  selection  and  read  the  title  and 
introduction.  Discuss  how  they  think  this  story  might 
be  different  from  the  one  they’ve  just  been  discussing. 
Then  have  them  read  the  selection. 


Talking  Points 

•  Can  you  guess  who  Glooskap  might  have  been? 
(Answers  may  vary.  Gooskap  was  a  great  legendary 
hero  of  the  Micmac  Indians  in  the  Maritimes.) 

•  How  did  Strong  Wind  test  the  maidens  who  wanted 
to  marry  him?  (He  tested  their  truthfulness  by  having 
his  sister  ask  them  if  they  could  see  him  when  he  was 
invisible.  When  they  answered  "Yes,’’  his  sister  would 
ask  them  detailed  questions  about  him.) 

•  Why  do  you  think  Strong  Wind’s  sister  was  so 
surprised  when  the  youngest  sister  spoke  the  truth? 
(None  of  the  other  girls  had  spoken  the  truth  and  she 
probably  thought  this  girl  wouldn’t  either.) 

•  Why  did  Strong  Wind  make  himself  visible  to  her? 
(Because  she  spoke  the  truth.) 

•  Do  you  think  Strong  Wind  did  the  right  thing  in 
punishing  the  two  elder  sisters?  Why?  (Answers  will 
vary.) 

•  If  you  don’t  know  anything  about  aspen  trees, 
research  them.  Why  does  the  story  say  that  they 
"shiver  in  fear  at  the  approach  of  Strong  Wind”?  (The 
leaves  of  the  aspen  tree  tremble  whenever  there  is  the 
slightest  wind  blowing.) 

•  Discuss  the  To  think  about  on  page  201  of  the  student 
text. 


Skill  Points 

Com  pi  eh  ension 

The  key  comprehension  skill  presented  in  this  selection 
is  as  follows: 


gain  understanding  of  details  which  relate  ideas 

•  Recall  the  discussion  of  Cinderella  from  the  Starting 

Points. 

•  Then  have  the  students  compare  the  original  story  of 
Cinderella  with  the  one  they’ve  just  read.  (If  the  story 
they  related  differed  considerably  from  the  story  you 
read  or  showed  them,  decide  with  them  which  story  to 
use  for  comparison  purposes.)  Do  this  according  to  the 

following  categories: 

beginning  of  story 

Cinderella’s  clothing 

main  character 

at  the  end 

other  characters 

Cinderella's  test 

Cinderella’s  clothing 

result  of  the  test 

at  the  beginning 

•  Have  them  skim  the  story  in  order  to  categorize  and 
then  chart  the  results.  The  chart  should  look  something 

like  the  following: 

Cinderella 

The  Indian  Cinderella 

Beginning  of  story  Once  upon  a 

On  the  shores  of  a 

time. . . . 

wide  bay. . . .  there 
lived  in  old  times. . . . 

Main  character  youngest  sister  who 

youngest  daughter 

worked  among  the 

of  a  great  Chief; 

cinders  in  the 

beautiful,  gentle, 

kitchen;  kind  and 
beautiful 

loved  by  all 

Other  characters  older  stepsisters: 

older  sisters:  jealous 

ugly  and  jealous 

and  cruel 

handsome  prince 

Strong  Wind,  a  great 
Indian  warrior,  made 
himself  invisible 

fairy  godmother 

Strong  Wind's  sister 

Cinderella’s  clothing  rags 
at  the  beginning 

rags 

Cinderella's  clothing  beautiful  ball  gown 

fine  clothes  and  rich 

at  the  end 

ornaments 

Cinderella' s  test  her  foot  had  to  fit  the 

she  had  to  tell 

glass  slipper 

whether  or  not  she 
could  see  Strong 

Wind,  and  then  tell 
what  he  was  doing 

Result  of  the  test  she  married  the 

she  married  Strong 

prince 

Wind 
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•  After  they  have  completed  the  chart,  have  the 
students  decide  which  version  of  the  story  they  prefer, 
and  discuss  with  them  the  reasons  for  their  decision. 

Vocabulary 
Page  197 

•  On  the  shores  of  a  wide  bay  on  the  Atlantic  coast 
there  lived  in  old  times  a  great  Indian  warrior. 

To  give  meaning  to  the  underlined  word,  use  this 
strategy.  Ask  students  to  use  structural  clues  to 
determine  the  sense  of  this  word.  What  is  the  root? 
(war)  Discuss  what  war  is  and  what  other  words 
contain  this  word.  Then  create  a  list  such  as  warfare, 
warring,  World  War  I,  World  War  II,  warlike,  war  cry, 
warship.  Refer  to  the  suffix  "or”  or  "er"  and  analyse 
words  which  describe  the  person  who  is  performing  the 
act  such  as  employer,  debtor,  suitor,  player,  dancer, 
etc. 

Page  199 

•  All  the  people  laughed  at  her  because  of  her  tattered 
frock  and  her  scratched  face,  but  silently  she  went  her 
way. 

Page  201 

•  But  Strong  Wind,  who  knew  of  their  cruelty,  resolved 
to  punish  them. 

To  give  meaning  to  the  underlined  words,  use  this 
strategy.  Require  that  students  utilize  contextual  clues 
to  paraphrase  the  sentences  and  give  meaning  to  the 
underlined  words. 

For  "tattered  frock,”  refer  to  the  word  "tattered"  which 
students  will  probably  have  assimilated.  Discuss  objects 
which  could  be  tattered  -  cloth,  paper,  etc.  Refer  to 
the  opening  sentence  of  that  paragraph  which 
mentions  "her  rags  and  her  scratched  face"  and 
parallel  both  sentences  to  help  students  deduce  the 
meaning  of  frock  as  a  garment  or  piece  of  clothing. 

For  "resolved  to  punish,"  refer  to  the  preceding 
sentences  to  determine  why  Strong  Wind  would  do 
this.  What  would  he  do?  Have  students  think  of  another 
synonymous  phrase  to  explain  this  expression.  What 
does  it  mean  when  one  says  a  person  "resolves  to  act" 
or  "resolves  to  work  hard"?  Can  students  connect  the 
expression  "New  Year’s  resolution"  to  this  phrase? 

After  discussing  these  words  in  context,  have  the 
students  paraphrase  the  original  sentences  to  validate 
their  comprehension  of  these  underlined  words. 


Departure  Points 

Speaking  /  Listening 

•  Have  the  students  complete  the  To  do  on  page  201  of 
the  student  text. 

Art 

•  Have  the  students  decide  on  an  appropriate  backdrop 
for  their  fairy  tale  display;  then  draw  and  paint  it. 

•  Have  the  students  design  a  suitable  dust  cover  for  the 
story  "The  Indian  Cinderella." 

Drama 

•  Have  the  students  act  out  the  story  in  the  form  of 
freeze  frames.  Divide  the  story  into  scenes,  and  assign 
a  group  of  students  to  each  scene.  Each  group  decides 
what’s  happening  in  that  scene,  and  each  student 
takes  the  part  of  a  character  and  "freezes"  in  the 
position  of  that  character. 
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4.  Why  the  Raven  Is  Black/203 

□  □ 

Why  the  Beaver  Has  a  Flat  Tall  •  How  the  Beaver  Got  His  Flat  Tail/204* 
Why  the  Cardinal  Is  Red/205* 

□  □□ 


Starting  Points 

Recall  to  the  students  the  story  "Why  Some  Reindeer 
Are  White"  and  ask  them  to  speculate  imaginatively  on 
some  other  "whys,"  either  orally  or  by  means  of  a  list 
on  the  board.  For  example,  why  do  some  blackbirds 
have  red  wings?  Why  does  a  mosquito  buzz?  Why  do 
bees  sting?  Why  does  the  robin  have  a  red  breast?  Why 
do  geese  have  long  necks?  Then  have  them  turn  to  the 
selection  "Why  the  Raven  Is  Black.”  If  the  students  are 
not  familiar  with  ravens,  obtain  a  picture  of  one  to 
show  them.  Ask  them  why  they  think  ravens  are  black, 
and  list  their  responses.  Read  and  discuss  the 
introduction  with  them  and  then  have  them  read  the 
selection.  (If  some  of  the  students  have  never  seen  a 
loon  it  will  be  necessary  to  show  them  a  picture  with 
the  markings  clearly  visible.  Tell  them  that  a  loon's  legs 
are  situated  on  its  body  in  such  a  way  that  it  is 
scarcely  able  to  walk.)  Use  the  same  method  for  the 
two  myths  about  the  beaver’s  flat  tail  and  "Why  the 
Cardinal  Is  Red.” 


^Information  to  Note 

Some  students  may  experience  a  little  difficulty  in  reading  these 
three  selections.  Their  familiarity  with  this  type  of  myth  and  the 
shortness  of  each  selection  should  enable  these  students  to  gain  the 
meaning. 


Talking  Points  for  “Why  the  Raven  Is  Black” 

•  Why  do  you  think  people  make  up  stories  like  this 
about  things  in  Nature?  (Answers  may  vary.  Stories 
such  as  this  are  told  by  people  who  are  very  close  to 
Nature  and  are  curious  about  it.  They  originated  with 
primitive  people  who  were  not  aware  of  scientific  or 
evolutionary  causes.) 

•  Do  you  enjoy  stories  like  this  in  which  animals  are 
made  to  seem  like  people?  Why?  (Answers  will  vary.) 


Talking  Points  for  "Why  the  Beaver  Has  a  Flat 
Tail”  and  “How  the  Beaver  Got  His  Flat  Tail” 

•  What  use  does  the  beaver  make  of  its  flat  tail?  (It  is 
used  as  a  prop  when  the  beaver  stands  up  to  gnaw  on 
trees;  it  is  a  warning  signal  when  slapped  on  the 
water;  it  serves  as  a  rudder  when  the  beaver  swims.) 

•  Think  up  your  own  explanation  of  why  the  beaver  has 
a  flat  tail.  (Answers  will  vary.) 


Talking  Points  for  “Why  the  Cardinal  Is  Red” 

•The  cardinal  isn’t  completely  red;  it  has  a  black  face, 
as  seen  in  the  illustration  on  page  205,  and  black 
markings  on  its  back.  Suppose  you  could  ask  the  author 
the  reason  why  the  cardinals  didn't  turn  completely  red 
when  they  passed  through  the  rainbow.  What  do  you 
think  the  author’s  answer  might  be?  (Answers  will 
vary.) 

•  Can  they  think  of  other  animals  with  unusual  features 
that  they  would  like  to  have  explained?  (Answers  will 
vary.  If  the  students  have  difficulty,  ask  them  to  think 
of  animals  in  a  zoo:  giraffes,  elephants,  zebras, 
peacocks,  etc.) 
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Skill  Points 

Com  pi  eh  ension 

The  key  comprehension  skills  presented  in  this  selection 
are  as  follows : 


identify  and  respond  to  different  forms  of  writing 
understanding  the  structure  of  different  forms  of 
narration  —  myth 

reconstruct  information  by  recording/organizing 
in  a  chart 


•Review  the  meaning  of  "myth”  with  the  students.  (A 
myth  is  a  story  meant  to  explain  something  in  nature.) 

•  Recall  their  speculations  on  the  "whys”  in  the 
Starting  Points  and  ask  the  students  how  they  are  alike. 
It  will  be  obvious  to  the  students  that  they  are  all 
"why”  or  “how”  questions.  In  addition,  try  to  elicit 
from  them  that  the  questions  all  involve  something  in 
Nature  (in  this  case,  animals),  they  all  involve  a  change 
in  physical  appearance,  and  they  all  involve  the 
personification  of  the  animals. 

•  Draw  up  a  chart  with  these  characteristics  as 
headings  and  have  the  students  reread  the  selections  to 
find  out  the  particulars  from  each  to  note  in  the  chart. 
Do  this  activity  as  a  whole  group  for  "Why  the  Raven  Is 
Black”  and  then  have  the  students  continue  the 
activity  individually  for  the  three  other  "Why”  myths. 
The  completed  chart  should  look  similar  to  the  following: 


Departure  Points 

Writing 

•  Have  the  students  write  their  own  myths,  as 
suggested  in  the  To  do  on  page  205  of  the  student  text. 

Art 

•  Have  the  students  illustrate  their  myths  in  frames  on  a 
strip  of  paper  and  then  pass  it  scene  by  scene  through 
an  opaque  projector  as  they  relate  their  story.  Or  have 
them  illustrate  the  myth  in  cartoon  frames,  using 
balloons  in  which  to  write  the  dialogue. 

Drama 

•  Either  alone  or  in  pairs,  have  students  dramatize  one 
of  the  myths  in  this  selection. 

Speaking  / Listening 

•  Have  the  students  find  a  similar  myth  in  the  library 
and  read  or  relate  it  in  one  of  the  story  telling  sessions. 


Question 

Animal 

Physical 

appear¬ 

ance 

before 

Physical 

appear¬ 

ance 

after 

Explana¬ 
tion 
of  the 
change 

Words 

showing 

human 

character¬ 

istics 

Why  is 
the 

raven 

black? 

raven 

loon 

light 

color 

black 

loon 

dumped 
box  of 
charcoal  on 

raven 

•  stood 
patiently 

•  complained 

•  lost  all 
patience 

•  picked 
up . . .  and 
threw . . . 

Why  does 
the 

beaver 
have  a 
flat  tail? 

beaver 

thick 

tail 

flat  tail 

tree  fell 
on  him 

•  afraid 

Same 

beaver 

long 

tail 

flat  tail 

tail 

flattened 
by  a  giant 

•  playing 
roll  the 
other's 
tails 

Why  is  the 

cardinal 

red? 

cardinal 

dark 

color 

red 

passed 
through 
a  rainbow 

•  wished 
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5.  Black  and  White /206 

□  □ 


Starting  Points 

Ask  the  students  if  someone  ever  bought  them 
something  (shoes,  clothing,  something  to  play  with) 
that  they  didn't  like  very  much.  Did  they  use  it 
anyway?  If  so,  what  happened?  Did  their  feelings 
change  or  remain  the  same?  Why?  Tell  them  to  turn  to 
the  selection  and  read  the  introduction  before  reading 
the  story  itself.  The  margin  notes  may  help  the 
students  to  reflect  on  the  ideas  in  the  story. 


Skill  Points 

Comprehension 

The  key  comprehension  skills  presented  in  this 
selection  are  as  follows: 


gain  literal  and  inferential  comprehension  of 
sequence  of  events 

evaluate  and  judge  ideas  to  determine  feelings 


Talking  Points 

•  What  kind  of  a  friend  was  Cynthia  to  Mary?  Give 
details  from  the  story  to  support  what  you  say.  (Cynthia 
isn’t  a  good  friend.  She  tells  Mary  she  has  boys’  skates 
on  simply  because  they’re  black.  Then  she  skates 
away,  laughing  and  giggling,  not  seeming  to  care  if  she 
has  hurt  Mary’s  feelings.) 

•  What  kind  of  a  friend  is  Helga?  Give  details  to  support 
your  answer.  (Helga  is  a  very  good  friend.  She  comes  to 
comfort  Mary  when  she  thinks  Mary  is  crying,  she 
lends  Mary  her  skate  warmers,  and  she  lends  Mary 
some  money  to  get  her  skates  sharpened.) 

•  What  reasons  do  you  think  Mary  has  for  being  proud 
of  her  father?  (He  polished  her  skates  to  make  her  feel 
better;  he  offered  to  bring  his  band  to  play  for  the 
school  carnival;  his  band  helped  the  children  to  enjoy 
the  carnival.) 

•  Discuss  the  To  think  about  on  page  210  of  the  student 
text. 


•  Recall  to  the  students  their  Starting  Points  discussion 
about  receiving  something  they  didn’t  like  and  their 
feelings  about  it.  How  did  Mary’s  feelings  change  after 
she  got  her  new  skates?  Did  their  own  feelings  change 
in  the  same  way?  Why  or  why  not? 

•  Discuss  the  To  do  on  page  210  of  the  student  text  and 
then  expand  it  by  having  the  students  chart  the 
sequence  of  events  in  the  story  on  a  time  line.  For  each 
event  have  them  draw  a  face  indicating  Mary’s  feelings 
at  the  time.  The  time  line  should  look  something  like 
the  following: 


1.  Mary  gets 
new  skates 


3.  Helga  lends 
Mary  her 
skate  warmers 


5.  She  tells  her 
parents  about 
the  Carnival 


7.  Mary  and 
Helga  get 
their  skates 
sharpened 


2.  Cynthia 
says  they’re 
boys'  skates 


4.  Her  father 
polishes 
her  skates 


6.  Her  father 
offers  to  bring 
his  band 


8.  The  Winter 
Carnival: 
the  children 
liked  her 
father's  band 
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•  In  each  of  the  events  in  the  story,  Mary’s  feelings  are 
affected  by  the  attitude  of  another  person.  When  the 
students  have  completed  charting  the  sequence  of 
events,  discuss  with  them  the  attitudes  of  other  people 
that  caused  Mary  to  feel  as  she  did  at  each  stage. 


Departure  Points 

Speaking /Listening 

•  Have  a  number  of  pictures  available  in  which  an 
emotion  is  clearly  shown  on  someone  s  face.  Have  each 
student  choose  a  picture  and  tell  a  story  to  explain  the 
emotion  expressed  in  the  picture. 

Art 

•  Have  the  students  draw  a  “personal  feeling’’  wheel, 
on  which  they  chart  the  feelings  they  have  at  different 
times.  Color  each  feeling  section  with  the  color  they 
think  is  the  most  appropriate  for  that  feeling.  A  typical 
wheel  might  look  like  the  following: 


Research 

•  The  students  may  be  interested  in  some  facts  about 
Trinidad  mentioned  in  this  story.  Have  them  find 
Trinidad  and  its  capital,  Port  of  Spain,  on  a  map,  and 
find  out  what  they  can  about  the  Carnival  there.  If 
possible,  have  them  find  out  more  about  the 
instruments  in  a  steel  band.  If  anyone  has  a  recording 
of  a  steel  band,  they  might  bring  it  in  to  play  for  the 
class. 
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6.  The  5-speed  Bicycle/211 

□  □ 


Starting  Points 

Have  the  students  Imagine  that  their  class  is  planning 
a  trip  to  Ottawa  or  the  provincial  capital,  but  doesn’t 
have  the  money  yet  to  do  it.  How  do  they  feel?  What 
ways  could  they  think  of  to  make  enough  money  for  the 
trip?  List  their  responses.  How  do  they  feel  now? 

Again,  list  their  feelings.  Refer  to  the  introduction  and 
then  have  them  read  the  story,  using  the  margin  notes 
as  an  aid. 


Talking  Points 

•Why  do  you  think  Margy  didn't  want  an  ordinary 
bicycle?  (She  had  her  heart  set  on  a  5-speed  bike  and 
thought  that  if  she  got  an  ordinary  one  now,  she’d 
never  get  the  5-speed.  Students  may  offer  various 
reasons  why  she  wanted  a  5- speed  in  the  first  place.) 

•  Why  do  you  think  Margy  "felt  a  warmness  inside” 
when  she  heard  that  her  father  said  she  was  very 
dependable?  (Answers  will  vary.) 

•  What  do  you  do  when  something  of  yours  breaks 
down  or  doesn’t  work  very  well?  (Answers  will  vary.) 

•  Discuss  the  To  think  about  on  page  215  of  the  student 
text. 


Skill  Points 

Com pi  eh  ension 

The  key  comprehension  skills  presented  in  this 
selection  are  as  follows: 


evaluate  and  judge  ideas  to  determine  feelings 
and  attitudes 

evaluate  and  judge  ideas  by  drawing  conclusions 


•  Recall  to  the  students  their  responses  to  the  situation 
posed  in  the  Starting  Points.  Discuss  briefly  with  them 
Margy 's  "before"  and  "after”  feelings  and  compare 
these  with  their  own.  Then  have  them  reread  the 
selection  again  to  find  out  Margy’ s  feeling  about  the 
specific  situations  in  the  story  and  her  responses  to 
them.  Have  them  make  a  chart  showing  each  situation 
Margy  faces,  her  feeling  about  it,  and  her  response  to 
it.  From  her  responses  they  should  be  able  to  draw  a 
conclusion  about  her  character.  Have  them  do  this  by 
writing  a  sentence  about  the  kind  of  person  Margy  is. 
The  completed  chart  should  look  something  like  this: 
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Vocabulary 
Page  211 

•  "If  I  spend  my  money  on  an  ordinary  one,  I’ll  never 
get  that  5-speed." 

To  help  students  gain  meaning  from  this  underlined 
word,  use  this  strategy.  Ask  students  to  think  of  what 
an  ordinary  bicycle  would  look  like.  Why  would  it  be 
just  ordinary?  How  about  an  extraordinary  bicycle? 
Contrast  these  opposite  adjectives  in  sentences  using 
other  nouns  and  discuss  the  meanings  in  those 
sentences. 

Page  214 

•  Her  twinkling  eyes  betrayed  the  sternness  of  her 
words. 

To  help  students  gam  meaning  from  this  sentence,  use 
this  strategy.  Help  the  students  decode  this  difficult 
sentence.  First  of  all,  discuss  "sternness."  How  would  a 
stern  voice  sound?  How  would  a  stern  body  stand? 

How  would  stern  eyes  look?  If  someone  spoke  sternly 
but  the  eyes  appeared  to  twinkle,  what  would  that 
mean?  Is  a  scolding  involved?  Let  students  think  of 
examples  they  have  experienced  in  which  sternness 
was  implied  with  the  voice  but  negated  with  a  smile  or 
twinkle. 

After  discussing  these  ideas,  require  that  the  students 
refer  to  the  original  sentences  and  paraphrase  them  to 
verify  their  accuracy  in  supplying  synonymous  phrases 
for  the  underlined  words. 


Departure  Points 

Writing 

•  Use  the  To  do  on  page  215  of  the  student  text.  As  an 
extension  of  this  activity  have  the  students  brainstorm 
and  then  draw  up  a  list  of  jobs  they  could  do  to  make 
money. 

Drama 

•  Have  the  students  role-play  situations  in  which  they 
telephone  someone  to  offer  their  services.  They  will 
want  to  be  paid  for  the  job,  so  they  must  try  to  be 
diplomatic  when  presenting  their  proposal  and 
suggesting  a  fee.  Have  them  work  in  pairs  for  this 
activity:  one  calls  up  the  other,  and  then  they  switch 
roles. 

Art 

•  Have  the  students  draw  up  a  brochure  on  which  they 
advertise  their  services.  They  should  include  catchy 
phrases  about  themselves  and  list  the  rates  they  will 
charge. 
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7.  Andy,  Willy,  and  Me/216 


Starting  Points 

Refer  the  students  to  the  introduction  to  the  selection 
and  discuss  with  them  the  meaning  of  the  expression, 
“Two's  company.  Three’s  a  crowd.”  Ask  them  if  they 
have  ever  been  in  a  situation  where  two  friends  were 
playing  together  and  a  third  person  came  along.  Have 
them  describe  the  situation.  What  happened  —  did  all 
three  children  end  up  playing  together  or  did  one  have 
to  leave?  How  did  they  feel  in  this  situation?  After 
responses  from  as  many  students  as  possible,  have 
them  read  the  story  to  answer  the  question  in  the 
introduction.  Encourage  the  use  of  the  margin  notes  as 
they  read. 


Talking  Points 

•  When  did  you  begin  to  guess  that  Willy  was  a  girl? 
(Answers  will  vary.) 

•  Why  do  you  think  David  wanted  to  be  Andy’s  best 
friend  instead  of  his  “almost-best  friend”?  (Answers 
will  vary.) 

•  Why  do  you  think  David  lied  about  visiting  his  aunt 
and  uncle  when  Andy  said  Willy  was  coming  for  the 
weekend?  (Answers  will  vary.) 

•  Why  did  David  begin  to  like  Willy?  Give  details  from 
the  story.  (She  didn’t  make  them  feel  bad  that  she  was 
a  better  basketball  player,  and  she  didn’t  hog  the  ball 
when  she  scored.  Students  may  say  that  Willy  seemed 
like  a  friendly  person.) 

•  Discuss  the  To  think  about  on  page  222  of  the  student 
text. 


Skill  Points 

Com  pi  eh  ension 

The  key  comprehension  skill  presented  in  this  selection 
is  as  follows: 


gam  understanding  of  details  which  lead  to 
characterization 


•Recall  the  expression  “Two’s  company.  Three’s  a 
crowd,”  which  was  discussed  in  the  Starting  Points. 

Did  this  expression  prove  to  be  true  in  this  story?  Why? 
(Try  to  elicit  responses  that  indicate  the  friendships  did 
not  become  exclusive  because  the  people  involved  were 
willing  to  share  their  friendship  with  more  than  one 
person.) 

•  To  show  the  students  how  conclusions  can  be  drawn 
about  a  person's  character  from  details  known  about 
them,  have  them  do  the  following  exercise  (either  as  a 
group,  or  individually  —  in  which  case  have 
mimeographed  copies  to  hand  out).  Present  for  the 
students'  use  a  stylized  model  of  the  three  characters  in 
the  story;  for  example: 
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Have  the  students  complete  the  exercise  by  filling  in 
each  blank  with  the  picture  of  the  person  who  fits  the 
statement.  Remind  them  to  skim  the  story  to  find  the 
right  answer  or  to  make  sure  they  are  correct.  When 
they  have  finished,  have  them  refer  to  the  statements 
in  the  exercise  for  a  discussion  session  in  which  they 
draw  conclusions  about  the  three  characters. 

1 . _ (David) _ wished  someone  would 

move  into  the  empty  house  across  the  street. 

2 _ (David) _  said  tbat  giris  were  pests. 

3.  _ (Willy) _ was  ^^'3  best  friend 

where  he  lived  before. 

4.  _ (Andy) _  had  to  help  his  mother  at 

home  sometimes. 

5.  _ (Andy) _  talked  about  Willy  a  lot. 

6.  _ (Andy) _ really  wanted  his  friend  to 

meet  his  other  friend  Willy. 

7.  _ (Willy) _ _ was  a  SUper  basketball 

player  but  didn’t  hog  the  ball. 

8.  (Andy,  Willy,  David)  bad  at  tbe  fair  together. 

9.  _ (Willy) _ said  that  a  person  could 

have  two  best  friends. 

10. _ (David) _ _ _ is  going  to  go  with  Andy  to 

visit  his  other  friend  for  the  weekend. 


Departure  Points 

Drama 

•  Use  the  To  do  on  page  222  of  the  student  text. 
Speaking  /Listening 

•  Have  a  general  discussion  session  in  which  the 
students  describe  the  things  they  like  best  in  a  friend. 
Have  them  list  the  criteria  for  a  friend  and  title  the  list, 
"Recipe  for  Friendship." 

Art 

•  Have  the  students  draw  a  self-portrait  giving 
themselves  a  ridiculous  or  exaggerated  feature,  such  as 
a  moustache  or  a  funny  hairdo.  They  could  draw  this 
on  a  long  strip  of  stiff  paper  and  use  it  afterwards  as  a 
bookmark. 
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CULMINATING  THE  THEME 

•  Have  the  students  complete  a  large  storybook  for  a 
younger  class.  It  could  include  simplified  versions  of 
favorite  stories  they  have  read  as  well  as  their  own 
stories.  Discuss  with  them  the  necessary  characteristics 
of  this  book.  Remmd  them  of  the  following  points,  if 
these  don't  emerge  in  the  discussion. 

The  book  should  have  large  and  very  colorful 
illustrations. 

The  printing  should  be  large  and  easy  to  read. 

The  title  and  cover  should  capture  the  children’s 
interest. 


EVALUATING  THE  THEME 

•Have  the  students  do  the  "Summary  Activity”  on  page 
223.  The  activity  might  be  extended  in  a  discussion 
about  possible  happenings  in  some  of  the  other  stories  if 
the  plot  changed  at  some  point. 
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Good-by  Until 
Next  Fall 


OVERVIEW 

As  they  launch  into  this  theme,  students  are  invited  to 
look  at  various  summertime  activities.  Many  children 
engage  in  sporting  activities  during  the  summer.  The 
poem  "I  Am  the  Running  Girl,"  page  226,  is  about  a 
girl  who  loves  mnning  races.  "The  Happy  Hiker,"  page 
232,  gives  tips  to  students  who  might  enjoy  hiking. 
"What  Do  These  Children  Like  to  Do  in  the  Summer?" 
page  235,  tells  about  four  children  and  the  sport  each  of 
them  enjoys.  Three  poems,  two  of  them  called 
"Summer"  and  the  third  "My  Red  Frisbee,"  page  240, 
are  the  offerings  of  students  who  describe  what 
summer  means  to  them.  "Super  Popsicles,"  page  234, 
is  a  recipe  for  a  favorite  summertime  treat.  The  two 
remaining  selections  describe  unusual  holiday  trips: 

"We  Took  24  Kids  2400  Kilometres  Across  B.C.,”  page 
230,  describes  the  camping  trip  of  some  school  children 
and  their  teachers;  a  girl  who  spent  a  summer  posing 
as  a  photographer’s  model  for  a  picture  book  about 
travelling  across  Canada  relates  her  experience  in  "All 
Aboard!"  page  241. 


SPIL/R 


Objectives 

•  using  verbs  in  the  future  tense 

•  using  the  verb  should 


‘Numbers  which  appear  in  boldface  type 
refer  to  Teacher's  Guide  pages.  Numbers  in 
lightface  type  refer  to  the  student  text 
pages. 


Experiences 

•  using  theme-related  vocabulary 

(ongoing) 

•  discussing  ideas  related  to  theme 

(ongoing) 

•  comprehending  selections  related  to 

theme 

—  poetry: 

School  is  Out  p.  207 
A  Ferris  Wheel  p.  214 
July  1  —  Canada’s  Birthday 

p.  218 

•  developing  writing  skills 

—  writing  sentences  with  verbs  in 

the  future  tense  p.  209,  p.  229 

—  writing  sentences  with  the  verb 

should  p.  211,  p.  230 

•  additional  reading  on  the  theme 

p.  237 


Products 

Speaking  /Listening 

•  discussing  body  language  p.  228 

•  discussing  vacation  p.  228 

•  discussing  the  future  tense  p.  229 

•  discussing  the  verb  should  p.  230 

•  discussing  summer  camps  and 

camping  p.  231,  p.  213 

•  discussing  carnivals  and  midways 

p.  232,  p.  214 

•  discussing  summertime  foods 

p.  232,  p.  216 

•  discussing  proper  care  and  storage  of 

food  p.  234 

•  discussing  Canada’s  birthday 

p.  234,  p.  218 

Writing 

•  making  a  "Summer  Is .  . .  list  p.  228 

•  writing  with  the  future  tense  p.  229, 

p.  209 

•  writing  about  summer  activities 

p.  229, p  235 

•  writing  safety  rules  p.  230,  p.  231, 

p.  232,  p.  210 

•  writing  a  camping  story  p.  231 

•  writing  with  the  verb  should  p.  211 

•  writing  a  report  p.  233 

•  writing  directions  for  recipes  p.  233 

•  writing  a  poem  p.  236,  p.  217 


Drama 

•  pantomiming  the  last  day  of  school 

p.  228 

•  acting  out  camping  situations  p.  231 

•  acting  out  midway  activities  p.  232 

Research 

•  researching  fireworks  p.  234 
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Good-by  Until  Next  Fall 


Focus: 

exploring  summer  activities 

Topics: 

•  physical  activities  •  sights  and  sounds  •  foods  •  travelling 


SPIR/R 


Objectives 

•  gam  understanding  of  details  which 

support  main  ideas 

•  gam  literal  and  inferential 

comprehension  of  sequence  of 
ideas 

•  identify  and  respond  to  different 

forms  of  writing 

—  understanding  the  structure  of 
different  forms  of  exposition  — 
recipe 

•  follow  directions 

•  locate  specific  information  by 

reading  to  find  answers  to 
questions 

•  reconstruct  information  by  recording 

on  a  chart 


Experiences 

•  relating  ideas  to  be  experienced  in 

the  selections  to  personal 
experience  or  to  personal 
knowledge  (STARTING  POINTS) 

•  setting  a  purpose  for  reading 

(STARTING  POINTS) 

•  reading  the  selections 

—  non-fiction: 

We  Took  24  Kids  2400 

Kilometres  Across  B.C.  p.  230 
The  Happy  Hiker  p.  232 

—  fiction: 

All  Aboard!  p.  241 

—  poetry: 

I  Am  the  Running  Girl  p.  226 
Summer  p.  240 
My  Red  Frisbee  p.  240 
Summer  p.  240 

—  recipe: 

Super  Popsicles  p.  234 

•  discussing  concepts  and  ideas  from 

the  selections  (TALKING  POINTS) 

•  reflecting  on  ideas  from  the 

selections  (TO  THINK  ABOUT) 

•  developing  comprehension  skills 

(SKILL  POINTS) 

•  developing  vocabulary/word  attack 

strategies  (SKILL  POINTS) 

•  additional  reading  on  the  theme 

p.  165,  p.  180 


Products 

Speaking  /Listening 
-  discussing  a  trip  p.  173 
planning  a  trip  p.  173 
discussing  picnic  food  p.  175 

Writing 

writing  about  family  interests  p.  239 
writing  about  a  physical  activity 

p.  168 

writing  a  news  article  p.  171 
writing  a  list  of  items  p.  173 
writing  recipes  p.  234 
writing  a  poem  p.  177 
charting  sense  words  p.  178 

Drama 

pantomiming  activities  p.  168 
dramatizing  a  scene  p.  180 

Art 

making  a  montage  p.  168 
illustrating  a  favorite  memory  p.  171 
drawing  a  still-  life  scene  of  summer 
foods  p.  175 
drawing  doodles  p.  178 

Research 

tracing  a  route  p.  171 
finding  information  on  camping 

p.  171 

finding  local  places  to  hike  p.  233 
finding  information  about  a  particular 
activity  p.  239 

investigating  local  activities  p.  177 
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OBJECTIVES 


Main  Objective 

The  students 
will  be  asked  to: 

Understanding  Mam  Ideas 
and  Details 

•  gain  understanding  of 
details  which  support 
main  ideas 

Other  Objectives 

The  students 
will  be  asked  to: 

Understanding  Sequence 
and  Structure 

•  gain  literal  and 
inferential 
comprehension  of 
sequence  of  ideas 

•  identify  and  respond  to 
different  forms  of  writing 
-  understanding  the 

structure  of  different 
forms  of  non-fiction  — 
recipe 

•  follow  directions 

Using  Study  Skills 

•  locate  specific 
information  by  reading 
to  frnd  answers  to 
questions 

•  reconstruct  mformation 
by  recordrng/organizing 
in  charts 

The  workbook  accompanying  this  program  provides 
additional  practice  in  these  objectives. 


INTRODUCING  THE  THEME 

Post  some  pictures  of  landscape  scenes  in  which  the 
season  is  obviously  summer.  These  might  include  a 
picture  of  mountains,  a  lake,  a  seashore,  a  park,  a  field, 
or  a  city  scene.  For  each  picture,  ask  the  students  to 
brainstorm  all  the  summer  activities  that  they  might  do 
if  they  were  to  spend  some  time  at  that  place.  List  the 
responses  under  each  picture.  Then  ask  the  students  if 
any  of  them  have  summer  activities  planned  that 
haven’t  been  listed.  If  any  activities  are  mentioned, 
discuss  them  briefly.  Then  tell  the  students  to  open 
their  books  to  page  225,  and  read  the  introduction  with 
them. 


ONGOING  ACTIVITIES  FOR  THE 
THEME 

1.  Set  up  an  Outdoors  Activity  Centre,  and  encourage 
students  who  engage  in  particular  summertime 
activities  to  bring  in  some  of  the  equipment  involved 
for  display.  These  might  include  such  items  as 
snorkeling  equipment,  camping  and  hiking  equipment, 
or  mountain  climbing  equipment.  Make  sure  each  item 
is  clearly  marked  with  the  student's  name.  Owners  of 
the  equipment  should  be  prepared  to  answer  questions 
from  other  students. 

2.  Have  a  Summer  Safety  Centre  where  the  students 
can  display  whatever  safety  brochures  they’ve  obtained 
from  local  sporting  and  safety  associations.  Discuss 
with  them  the  safety  rules  for  swimming,  boating, 
camping,  cycling,  and  any  other  summer  activities  they 
are  interested  in.  You  might  prefer  to  have  this  activity 
take  the  form  of  a  bulletin  board  display,  with  the 
appropriate  rules  listed  under  each  activity. 

3.  Have  each  student  think  of  an  indoor  activity  to 
share  with  the  other  students.  (Ideas  should  be 
submitted  to  the  teacher  to  avoid  duplication.)  Tell  the 
students  they  are  to  give  a  description  of  their  activity 
according  to  the  following  headings.  Discuss  these 
headings  with  the  students  and  if  any  additional 
headings  need  to  be  added,  do  so. 

Equipment  needed 

How  to  do /play 

Time  needed 

Number  of  people  needed 

Diagram 

Then  have  the  students  write  up  their  activity.  After 
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the  writing  has  been  completed  and  checked,  have  the 
students  copy  their  work  onto  a  stencil.  Collate  the 
stencils  and  give  a  copy  to  each  student  in  the  class  as 
a  "Rainy  Day  Booklet." 

4.  For  the  vocabulary  learned  during  the  theme,  create 
a  chart  with  five  "balloons."  Give  the  balloons  the 
following  titles:  Solo  Fun,  Together  Fun,  Travel  Fun, 
Rainy  Day  Fun,  Hot  Day  Fun.  Have  the  students 
classify  the  vocabulary  and  write  it  in  the  appropriate 
balloon. 

5.  Have  as  many  of  the  following  books  as  possible 
available  for  the  students  to  read. 

Bibliography: 

*Barnes,  Michael.  The  Thunder  Bay  Threat:  A  Just 
North  Mystery  Adventure.  Highway.  1976. 

The  four  Just  North  children's  holiday  in  Thunder 
Bay  turns  into  a  mystery  adventure. 

Gr.  3-6. 

*Blades,  Ann.  The  Cottage  At  Crescent  Beach. 
McClelland  and  Stewart.  1977. 

The  adventures  of  a  group  of  children  during  a  day 
at  the  beach. 

Gr.  1-4. 

Blegvad,  Lenore.  Moon-Watch  Summer.  Ulus,  by  Erik 
Blegvad.  Harcourt  Brace  Jovanovich.  1972. 

Adam  watches  the  Apollo  11  blast-off  and  does  not 
look  forward  to  spending  the  summer  on  his 
grandmother’s  farm  without  television. 

Gr.  4-6. 

Christopher,  Matthew.  Soccer  Halfback.  Ulus,  by  Larry 
Johnson.  Little,  Brown.  1978. 

Jabber  wants  to  play  soccer  and  his  family  is 
exerting  pressure  on  him  to  play  football  instead. 

Gr.  4-6. 

*Doyle,  Brian.  You  Can  Pick  Me  Up  at  Peggy's  Cove. 
Groundwood  Books.  1979. 

People  and  activities  in  and  around  Peggy’s  Cove. 
Gr.  4-6. 


Johnson,  Annabel  and  Edgar  Johnson.  Grizzly.  Harper 
&  Row.  1964. 

Eleven-year-old  Mark  and  his  father  spend  a 
weekend  fishing. 

Gr.  4-6. 

Kleeberg,  Irene  Cumming.  Going  To  Camp.  Franklin 
Watts.  1978. 

An  informal  and  informative  introduction  to  camp 
experience.  Includes  a  list  of  information  sources  and 
a  glossary. 

Gr.  4-6. 

*Kurelek,  William.  Prairie  Boy's  Summer.  Ulus,  by 
author.  Tundra.  1975. 

Recreation  of  prairie  life  during  the  summer  in  the 
1930’s. 

Gr.  5  and  up. 

O’Connor,  Jane.  Yours  Till  Niagara  Falls,  Abby. 

Hastings  House.  1979. 

Summer  at  camp  provides  fun,  adventure  and 
learning  about  self. 

Gr.  4-6. 

Pfeffer,  Susan  Beth.  Kid  Power.  Ulus,  by  Leigh  Grant. 
N.Y.  Watts.  1977. 

"No  Job  Too  Big  or  Small."  With  this  sign,  Janie 
plans  to  make  her  way  to  fame  and  fortune. 

Gr.  4-6. 

*Rolfe,  Sheila.  Amulets  And  Arrowheads.  Macmillan. 
1967. 

A  dull  summer  becomes  adventurous  when  Tom  and 
Sally  travel  from  Ottawa  to  Vancouver  Island. 

Gr.  3-7. 

Saint  John,  Glory.  What  I  Did  Last  Summer.  Ulus,  by 
Emily  Arnold  McCully.  Atheneum.  1978. 

John  and  Junior  find  camping  adventure  in  the 
backyard. 

Gr.  4-6. 

Slepian,  Jan.  The  Alfred  Summer.  Macmillan.  1980. 

Four  children  find  friendship  one  summer  building  a 
boat  together. 

Gr.  4-6. 

Stolz,  Mary  S.  A  Wonderful,  Terrible  Time.  Ulus,  by 
Louis  S.  Glanzman.  Harper  &  Row.  1967. 

Mady  and  Sue  Ellen  live  across  the  hall  from  each 
other  in  a  city  apartment  building.  This  summer 
brings  an  unexpected  surprise. 

Gr.  4-6. 


*Canadian  Titles 
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INTEGRATION  WITH  STARTING 
POINTS  IN  LANGUAGE 

The  language  activities  in  “Good-by  Until  Next  Fall”  in 
Starting  Points  in  Language  might  be  integrated  in  this 
suggested  sequence: 


Starting  Points  in  Language  Revised  /  A 

Pages  206-207.  Starting  Point  Activities 

1.  Page  208.  The  photographs  and  language  activities 
on  verbs  that  tell  what  is  going  to  happen  launch  the 
students  into  looking  ahead  to  their  summer  holiday. 


3.  Page  210.  The  discussion  questions  and 
photographs  focus  on  the  necessary  safety  precautions 
children  should  take  in  their  summer  activities. 

4.  Page  211.  The  language  activities  on  verbs  that  tell 
what  should  happen  continue  to  focus  the  students’ 
attention  on  safety  rules. 


Starting  Points  in  Reading  Revised  /  A 

Pages  224-225.  Chapter  Opener;  overview  of  the  theme 


2.  Page  226.  The  poem  “I  Am  the  Running  Girl” 
describes  one  person's  favorite  activity. 


5.  Page  230.  "We  Took  24  Kids  2400  Kilometres  Across 
B.C.,”  an  article  written  by  a  teacher,  describes  a 
camping  trip  made  by  a  group  of  students  and 
teachers. 


6.  Page  212.  The  photographs  and  discussion 
questions  encourage  the  students  to  think  about 
camping  as  a  possible  activity  for  themselves. 


7.  Page  232.  “The  Happy  Hiker”  offers  tips  and  rules 
for  hiking. 
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Starting  Points  in  Language  Revised  /  A 

8.  Page  214.  The  poem  "A  Ferris  Wheel”  and 
accompanying  photographs  and  discussion  questions 
deal  with  carnivals  and  midways,  a  summer  highlight 
for  many  children. 

9.  Page  216.  The  photographs  suggest  the  many  kinds 
of  food  that  are  plentiful  in  the  summer.  A  recipe  for 
freezer  jam  is  offered,  and  the  discussion  questions  deal 
with  food  safety  rules. 


14.  Page  218.  "July  1  —  Canada’s  Birthday”  and 
accompanying  questions  and  photographs  invite  the 
students  to  bring  in  the  summer  holiday  by  celebrating 
Canada’s  birthday. 


Starting  Points  in  Reading  Revised  /  A 


10.  Page  234.  "Super  Popsicles”  offers  a  recipe  for  a 
favorite  summertime  food. 

11.  Page  235.  "What  Do  These  Children  Like  to  Do  in 
the  Summer?”  describes  the  summer  activities  of  four 
children. 

12.  Page  240.  The  two  poems  "Summer  ”  and  the 
poem  "My  Red  Frisbee”  use  imagery  to  describe 
summer  pastimes. 

13.  Page  241.  "All  Aboard!”  describes  a  most  unusual 
summer  activity  —  acting  as  a  model  for  a  picture  story 
about  travelling  across  Canada. 


SPECIFIC  TEACHING  SUGGESTIONS 


1 . 1  Am  the  Running  Girl/226 


Starting  Points 

Ask  the  students  to  draw  a  square  divided  in  half  with 
a  diagonal  line.  Inside  one  triangle  have  them  draw 
themselves  doing  an  activity  they  like  doing  alone,  and 
inside  the  other  a  group  activity  they  like  doing.  Have 
them  share  these  ideas  with  the  class.  Discuss  with  the 
students  why  they  like  doing  things  alone  sometimes 
and  doing  things  with  others  at  other  times.  Tell  them 
the  title  of  the  poem,  “I  Am  the  Running  Girl,”  and 
have  them  speculate  on  it.  On  what  occasions  might 
the  girl  be  running  alone?  When  would  she  be  running 
with  a  group?  Read  the  poem  to  the  students  to  give 
them  the  sense  of  bounce  and  breathlessness 
suggested  by  the  format.  Then  tell  them  to  open  their 
books.  Read  the  introduction  with  them  and  instruct 
them  to  read  the  poem  for  themselves. 


Talking  Points 

•  Why  do  you  think  the  poem  is  written  unevenly? 
(Answers  will  vary.  Perhaps  the  poet  is  trying  to  convey 
the  impression  of  a  girl  who  is  talking  as  she  is 
running.) 

•  Why  do  you  think  there  are  no  capital  letters  in  the 
poem?  (Answers  will  vary.  Perhaps  the  poet  is  showing 
us  a  girl  who  is  running  too  fast  to  concentrate  on 
anything  other  than  what  she  is  doing.) 

•  When  does  Rhonda  run  with  others?  (She  runs  beside 
her  mother  who  is  cycling,  and  with  others  when  she  is 
in  training  and  in  races.) 

•  When  do  you  think  she  runs  alone?  (She  probably 
does  much  of  her  practice  alone.) 

•  How  do  you  think  Rhonda  feels  when  she  says,  “after 
a  while  —  there  is  no  momma  or  bike,  or  my  moving 
legs”?  (Answers  will  vary.) 

•  Discuss  the  To  think  about  on  page  229  of  the  student 
text. 


Departure  Points 

Art 

•  Have  the  students  make  a  montage  showing  solo 
activities  and  a  montage  showing  group  activities. 

Their  pictures  could  be  either  drawn  or  cut  from 
magazines.  One  way  to  do  this  would  be  in  the  form  of 
a  large  square  with  a  diagonal  line  separating  the  two 
montages  (similar  to  the  square  drawn  by  the  students 
in  the  Starting  Points). 

Writing 

•  Use  the  To  do  on  page  229  of  the  student  text. 

•  Have  the  students  pretend  they  are  doing  a  physical 
activity  they  enjoy.  (They  could  do  this  as  a  physical 
education  activity.)  Have  them  describe  what  they  are 
doing.  Then  have  them  write  the  description  in  the 
form  of  a  poem  with  the  words  situated  in  such  a  way 
as  to  suggest  the  bounce  or  rhythm  involved  in  the 
particular  activity. 

Drama 

•  Prepare  a  number  of  cards  so  that  each  student  can 
choose  one.  Have  a  different  activity  written  on  each  of 
the  cards.  Each  student  draws  a  card  and  pantomimes 
the  activity.  The  other  students  guess  what  the  activity 
is.  Then  the  activities  could  be  classified  under  solo 
activity  or  group  activity,  and  pasted  on  two  pieces  of 
bristol  board  accordingly.  Activities  could  include: 

baseball 

soccer 

football 

swimming 

diving 

playing  checkers 
playing  marbles 
flying  a  kite 

eating  an  ice  cream  cone 
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2.  We  Took  24  Kids  2400  Kilometres 
Across  B.C./230* 

□  □  □ 

Starting  Points 

If  the  students  have  taken  a  class  trip  somewhere 
during  the  school  year,  have  them  recall  this  event.  If 
not,  have  them  recall  trips  they  have  had  recently  as 
individuals.  Write  the  following  questions  on  the 
chalkboard  and  have  the  students  answer  them  orally: 
When  did  you  go? 

Why  did  you  go? 

Where  did  you  go? 

How  did  you  go  (or  how  did  you  do  it)? 

Who  went  with  you? 

As  you  ask  each  question,  circle  the  first  word  of  the 
question,  and  after  hearing  all  the  responses  tell  the 
students  that  if  they  were  going  to  describe  their  trip  in 
an  article  for  a  newspaper  they  would  have  to  answer 
all  rive  of  these  questions.  Draw  up  a  chart,  either 
individually  or  as  a  group,  listing  the  five  words  with 
question  marks  and  leaving  two  empty  columns  beside 
the  questions.  Have  them  decide  what  title  they’d  give 
the  article  about  their  trip.  Using  the  title  as  a  heading, 
have  the  students  fill  in  the  answers  to  the  questions. 
Then  tell  them  that  the  next  selection  is  a  news  article 
about  an  unusual  trip  that  a  group  of  children  made. 
They’ll  be  reading  the  article  to  find  the  answers  to 
these  questions.  Before  they  open  their  books,  read 
them  the  background  information  directly  under  the 
title.  Then  tell  them  to  turn  to  the  selection.  Read  the 
title  with  them  and  then  the  introduction.  Decide 
which  of  the  questions  can  be  answered  from  the  title. 
(Where  and  who  are  answered.)  Using  the  selection  title 
as  a  heading,  fill  in  the  chart  with  the  answers.  Then 
have  them  read  the  selection  to  find  answers  to  the 
remaining  questions. 


^Information  to  Note 

Some  students  may  experience  a  little  difficulty  in  reading  this 
selection  because  of  the  number  of  ideas  presented  and  the  length  of 
the  sentences.  The  strategy  suggested  in  Starting  Points  for  focussing 
their  awareness  and  the  charting  strategy  in  Skill  Points  should 
enable  these  students  to  gain  the  meaning. 


Talking  Points 

•  Why  do  you  think  the  children  went  on  two  short  trips 
before  going  on  the  longer  trip?  (Answers  will  vary,  but 
the  article  suggests  that  the  teachers  wanted  to  teach 
them  the  basics  of  camping  before  they  attempted  a 
long  trip.  The  students  may  also  answer  that  the 
smaller  trips  gave  the  students  and  teachers  a  chance 
to  get  used  to  camping  together.) 

•  What  did  the  writer  of  the  article  mean  when  he  said 
that  some  of  the  children’s  new  hats  and  boots  would 
appear  to  age  a  thousand  years  before  the  trip  was 
over?  (Answers  will  vary,  but  should  include  a 
realization  that  the  writer  is  using  exaggeration  to  show 
how  dirty  and  worn  the  hats  and  boots  looked  at  the 
end  of  the  trip.) 

•  Why  do  you  think  the  children  felt  tired  and  homesick 
during  the  first  week  of  their  trip?  (Answers  will  vary.) 

•  Why  do  you  think  they  felt  better  during  the  second 
week?  (Answers  will  vary.) 

•  Discuss  the  To  think  about  on  page  231  of  the  student 
text. 
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Skill  Points 


Com pi  eh  ension 

The  key  comprehension  skill  presented  in  this  selection 
is  as  follows: 


locate  specific  information  by  reading  to  find 
answers  to  questions 

reconstruct  information  by  recording/organizing 
in  a  chart 


•  Have  the  students  skim  the  article  to  find  the  answers 
to  the  remaining  questions.  The  students  may  have 
difficulty  with  answering  why,  as  the  answer  is  implied 
rather  than  stated  specifically.  Therefore,  tell  them  to 
look  for  the  implied  why  as  they  skim  the  selection  and 
then  discuss  the  implications  before  charting  them.  The 
completed  chart  should  look  like  this: 


Title  of  We  took  24  kids 

student’s  2400  km 

article  across  B.C. 


When? 


Summer  (last  2  weeks  of  the 
school  year) 


Why? 


to  see  B.C. 


VARIOUS 

ANSWERS 


Where? 


How? 


to  enjoy  a  camping  trip  in 
which  everyone  takes 
responsibility 


Across  B.C.: 

Hope,  Princeton,  Hedley, 
Rossland,  Vernon,  Sandon, 
Needles,  the  Slocan  Mountains 


in  three  cars,  sleeping  in  tents 
and  sleeping  bags 


Who? 


24  children  and  three  teachers 


Vocabulary 
Page  231 

•  In  Vernon  they  learned  about  wildlife  and  edible 
plants  from  a  park  naturalist. 

To  help  students  gam  meaning  from  the  underlined 
words,  use  this  strategy. 

Have  the  students  paraphrase  the  sentences  supplying 
synonymous  phrases  for  the  underlined  words  by 
analysing  their  structures  and  thinking  about  the 
context  of  the  sentence. 

For  “naturalist,”  the  easier  word  to  decode,  students 
can  see  the  word  nature  within  this  word.  Think  of 
other  words  which  describe  a  person's  involvement  as 
a  naturalist  is  involved  with  nature.  Elicit  pianist, 
humanist,  environmentalist,  etc. 

For  “edible,”  probably  a  bit  difficult,  discuss  what 
types  of  plants  they’d  need  to  be  aware  of  in  such  a 
wildlife  park  —  poisonous  and  non-poisonous.  Which 
groups  of  plants  should  a  hiker  be  aware  of?  Elicit  those 
which  can  be  eaten  because  the  greater  number  can't 
be  ingested.  It  is  therefore  easier  to  identify  “edible” 
ones.  Students  might  need  to  refer  to  a  dictionary  if  the 
clues  are  too  difficult  for  them.  Discuss  the  antonym, 
inedible.  After  determining  the  meanings  and  using 
these  words  in  many  other  sentences,  have  the 
students  paraphrase  the  original  sentence  using 
synonymous  phrases  for  the  underlined  words  in  the 
sentence  to  verify  the  accuracy  of  their  comprehension 
and  their  assimilation. 

Page  233 

•  Pack  in  it  some  Band- Aids,  disinfectant,  cotton  wool, 
insect  repellent,  and  toilet  paper. 

To  help  students  give  meaning  to  the  underlined  word, 
use  this  strategy.  Use  structural  analysis  clues  to  locate 
the  root  word  infect.  What  does  that  mean?  What  can 
cause  something  to  infect  them?  What  is  the  difference 
between  infect  and  infection?  How  about  an  irrfectant^ 
Then  have  students  refer  to  the  word  “disinfectant” 
and  decode  it  by  recalling  other  dis  words  to  help  them 
—  disappear,  dishearten,  disabled,  discourteous.  After 
this  discussion  require  that  the  students  paraphrase  the 
original  sentence  using  synonymous  words  or  phrases 
to  verify  their  accuracy  in  this  context. 
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3.  The  Happy  Hiker /232* 

□  □  □ 


Departure  Points 

Writing 

•  Have  the  students  write  a  brief  news  article  using  the 
information  in  their  personal  column  of  the  completed 
chart.  If  the  students  went  on  a  class  trip,  you  might 
consider  doing  this  activity  as  a  whole  group  and 
publishing  the  article  in  the  school  newsletter  or 
submitting  it  for  publication  to  the  newsletter  of  the 
local  school  board  or  parents'  association. 

Art 

•  Have  the  students  illustrate  their  own  article  by 
drawing  the  scene  that  forms  their  favorite  memory  of 
the  trip. 

Research 

•  Have  the  students  locate  a  map  of  B.C.  in  an  atlas, 
find  all  the  places  mentioned  in  the  article,  and  trace 
possible  routes  that  the  children  might  have  taken  on 
their  trip. 

•  Have  the  students  find  information  on  camping.  Two 
interesting  sources  are  a  section  on  hiking  and 
camping  on  pages  222  to  236  of  Childcraft,  volume  9, 
and  two  items  on  camping  in  the  Summer,  1980  issue 
of  Owl\  "Camping  with  the  Klutzes,"  page  4,  and 
"Camping  Gadgets  and  Goodies,"  page  26. 


Starting  Points 

Have  as  many  of  the  following  items  as  possible  inside 
a  plastic  grocery  bag:  a  brimmed  hat,  a  whistle,  a 
canteen  (or  plastic  bottle  inside  a  sock),  two  pairs  of 
hiking  socks,  and  a  pair  of  hiking  boots.  Tell  the 
students  to  watch  as  you  take  the  articles  out  of  the 
bag  one  by  one  and  have  them  try  to  guess  what 
activity  you’re  preparing  to  do.  Take  the  hat  out  of  the 
bag  and  put  it  on,  take  the  whistle  out  and  hang  it 
around  your  neck,  etc.  When  the  students  have 
guessed  that  you're  going  hiking,  continue  to  take  the 
articles  out  of  the  bag  and  put  them  on.  Finally,  slip 
your  arms  through  the  handles  of  the  bag  (having  made 
sure  beforehand  that  it  fits)  and  tell  the  students  you're 
ready  for  your  hiking  trip.  Tell  them  that  this  is  your 
first  trip  and  ask  them  if  they  think  you're  well 
prepared.  Ask  them  to  tell  you  specifically  what  you’ve 
already  done  to  prepare  for  a  good  hike  and  list  their 
responses.  Then  ask  them  what  you  still  need  to  do, 
what  you  should  have  with  you,  and  what  you  should 
look  out  for.  List  all  these  responses  on  the  board.  Then 
have  the  students  classify  the  responses  under  the 
headings  Equipment,  Clothing,  Precautions,  Food.  Tell 
them  to  read  the  selection  to  find  out  what  mles  the 
article  suggests  for  hikers. 


^Information  to  Note 

Some  students  may  experience  a  little  difficulty  in  reading  this 
selection  because  of  the  number  of  ideas  presented.  The  strategy 
suggested  in  Starting  Points  of  familiarizing  students  with  the  objects 
discussed  in  the  article  should  help  these  students  to  gain  the 
meaning  as  they  read. 
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Talking  Points 

•  Why  do  you  think  the  rule  Never  hike  alone  is  written 
in  italics?  (Answers  will  vary.  However,  the  students 
will  probably  get  the  idea  that  this  is  an  extremely 
important  rule,  probably  the  most  important  in  the 
selection.) 

•  Why  does  the  article  remind  you  that  you’ll  be  much 
more  tired  on  the  way  back?  (Answers  will  vary. 
Perhaps  this  is  a  caution  against  walking  too  far.) 
•What  does  it  mean  to  "leave  your  city  voice  behind"? 
(Answers  will  vary.  Students  may  interpret  this  as 
meaning  that  people  tend  to  talk  louder  in  the  city  than 
in  the  country  because  there  are  more  noises  to 
compete  with.) 

•  Why  do  you  think  that  a  water  canteen  is  so 
important?  (Physical  activity  causes  a  person  to 
perspire  more  than  usual,  and  the  water  lost  in 
perspiration  must  be  replaced  to  prevent  dehydration. 
Often  people  aren’t  certain  that  water  will  be  available 
when  they’re  hiking,  so  to  be  safe,  they  should  carry 
water  with  them.) 


Skill  Points 

Compreh  ension 

The  key  comprehension  skill  presented  in  this  selection 
is  as  follows: 


reconstruct  information  by  recording/organizing 
in  a  chart 

•  After  the  students  have  read  the  selection,  reread  it 
with  them  in  order  to  pick  out  the  specific  rules  for 
hiking.  As  each  rule  is  read,  have  the  students  give  a 
shortened  version  of  it,  and  write  it  in  point  form  on  the 
board.  At  the  completion  of  the  rereading,  the  points 
noted  should  be  similar  to  the  following: 
hike  on  a  marked  trail  or  with  an  adult 
tell  someone  where  and  how  long  you’ll  be 
never  hike  alone 
plan  to  be  home  before  dark 
carry  a  flashlight 
walk  slowly 

wear  several  layers  of  light  clothing 

wear  long  sleeves,  pant  legs,  and  a  brimmed  hat 

carry  rain  gear 

carry  a  whistle 

wear  two  pairs  of  socks 

take  a  packsack 

talk  quietly 

have  a  container  for  water 

have  a  first-aid  kit 

have  a  note  pad  and  pencil 

take  high-energy  foods 

don't  leave  litter 

don’t  go  near  poison  ivy 
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•  Draw  up  a  large  chart  with  the  same  headings  that 
were  used  in  the  Starting  Points.  Have  the  students 
classify  the  points  and  place  them  under  the 
appropriate  heading.  The  chart  could  be  given  the  title 
"Rules  for  Hiking,”  and  when  completed  should  look 
similar  to  the  following: 


Equipment 

Clothing 

Precautions 

Food 

ram  gear 

whistle 

packsack 

first-aid  kit 

note  pad  and 
pencil 

several  layers 
of  light 
clothing 

long  sleeves, 
pant  legs, 
brimmed  hat 

2  pairs 
of  socks 

hike  on  a  marked 
trail  or  with  an 
adult 

tell  someone 
where  and  how 
long  you’ll  be 

never  hike  alone 

plan  to  be  home 
before  dark 

water 

high-energy 

food 

orange 

carry  a  flashlight 

walk  slowly 

talk  quietly 

don’t  leave  litter 

don't  go  near 
poison  ivy 

•  After  the  students  have  filled  in  the  chart  with  the 
points  from  the  selection,  tell  them  to  look  at  the 
responses  they  made  in  the  Starting  Points.  Have  them 
examine  each  item  mentioned  to  see  if  they  should 
include  it  in  the  "Rules  for  Hiking”  chart.  They  should 
ask  themselves: 

Is  it  already  included  in  the  rules? 

Is  it  something  that  a  hiker  should  definitely  know  or 
do? 

If  they  answer  no  to  the  first  question  and  yes  to  the 
second,  have  them  add  the  item  to  the  chart.  After  the 
chart  has  been  completed  it  could  be  typed, 
mimeographed,  and  given  to  the  students  to  take 
home. 


Departure  Points 

Writing 

•  Have  the  students  draw  up  a  list  of  specific  items 
they’ll  need  to  go  hiking.  The  list  can  be  drawn  from 
discussion  and  from  the  chart  in  the  Skill  Points. 
Classify  the  items  under  the  headings  What  I  will  wear, 
and  What  I  will  carry  in  my  packsack. 

Research 

•  Use  the  To  do  on  page  233  of  the  student  text,  and 
extend  the  activity  by  posting  the  findings  in  a  bulletin 
board  display. 

Speaking  /Listening 

•  Have  a  discussion  with  the  students  about  the 
possibility  of  their  going  hiking.  What  would  they  need 
that  they  already  have?  What  would  they  need  to  buy 
or  borrow?  If  they  need  to  buy  anything,  what  would 
the  cost  be?  (Have  this  information  available  for  them.) 
Who  do  they  know  that  might  like  to  go  hiking  with 
them? 

•  Depending  on  teacher  and  student  interest,  you  might 
plan  a  class  hike  with  them. 
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4.  Super  Popsicles/234 


Starting  Points 

Ask  the  students  what  kind  of  food  they  like  to  eat  on  a 
hot  summer  day.  Elicit  responses  such  as  salads,  frurt, 
ice  cream,  popsicles,  fudgsicles,  and  other  frozen  treats. 
Discuss  the  various  flavors  and  textures  with  them,  and 
have  them  prck  out  their  favorite  summer  food.  Then 
have  them  turn  to  the  selection  and  read  the 
introduction  and  the  recipe  with  them. 


Talking  Points 

•  These  popsicles  are  different  from  the  popsicles  you 
buy  in  the  store.  Can  you  think  up  a  special  name  for 
them?  (Answers  will  vary.  You  may  suggest  various 
combinations  of  the  words  yogurt  and  orange.) 

•  Can  you  think  up  a  simpler  name  than  "lemonade 
popsicle"?  What  about  something  simpler  than 
"Hawaiian  Punch  popsicle"?  (Answers  will  vary.) 

•  Are  there  any  summer  foods  that  you  make  yourself? 
What  are  they?  How  do  you  make  them?  (Answers  will 
vary.) 


Skill  Points 

Compreh  ension 

The  key  comprehension  skills  presented  in  this 
selection  are  as  follows: 


identify  and  respond  to  different  forms  of  writing 

understanding  the  structure  of  different  forms 
of  non-fiction —recipe 
follow  directions 


•  Before  doing  the  Skill  Points,  have  the  following  ready: 

the  list  of  ingredients  listed  on  a  large  sheet  of  paper 
the  recipe  directions  written  on  strips  of  paper 
a  large  table 

the  ingredients  in  the  exact  amounts  given  in  the 
recipe,  placed  among  other  articles  in  a  classroom 
cupboard  (to  simulate  a  kitchen  cupboard  or  grocery 
shelf). 

•  When  the  students  have  finished  reading  the 
selection,  tell  them  that  a  recipe  has  two  parts  and  ask 
them  to  look  at  the  selection  again  to  try  and  find  the 
two  parts.  It  may  be  necessary  to  give  a  series  of  clues 
and  promptings.  When  the  students  come  up  with 
"ingredients,"  post  the  list  of  ingredients,  and  when 
they  come  up  with  "directions,"  post  in  proper 
sequence  the  strips  of  paper  with  the  directions  written 
on  them. 

•  Ask  the  students  what  comes  first  in  following  a 
recipe.  If  there  is  difficulty  in  answering  this,  refer  them 
to  the  selection  and  ask  them  what  is  mentioned  first 
in  the  recipe.  Elicit  from  them  the  fact  that  it’s 
necessary  to  have  the  ingredients  before  anything  can 
be  made. 

•  Point  out  the  cupboard  where  the  ingredients  will  be 
found.  Have  the  students  read  the  list,  one  ingredient 
at  a  time.  Then  have  a  student  volunteer  to  go  to  the 
cupboard  and  find  that  ingredient  and  bring  it  to  the 
table. 
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•  Divide  the  students  into  five  groups,  one  to  follow 
each  direction.  Have  the  first  group  go  to  the  table  and 
carry  out  the  first  direction.  Tell  the  rest  of  the  students 
to  watch  carefully  to  make  sure  the  directions  have 
been  followed  completely.  When  everyone  is  satisfied 
that  the  direction  has  been  carried  out,  have  one 
person  from  the  group  take  down  the  strip  of  paper  on 
which  that  direction  is  written.  Then  the  next  group 
will  go  up,  etc. 

•  When  the  popsicles  are  ready  for  eating,  have  plastic 
spoons  available  for  the  students  to  use.  After  they’ve 
eaten  their  popsicles,  remind  them  of  their  Starting 
Points  discussion  about  summer  foods  and  ask  them  to 
compare  these  popsicles  with  their  favorite  summer 
food. 


Departure  Points 

Writing 

•  Use  the  To  do  on  page  234  of  the  student  text.  As  an 
extension,  have  each  student  choose  the  recipe  from 
this  activity  or  another  recipe  to  contribute  to  a  ‘‘Cool 
Recipe  Book.”  If  possible,  have  the  recipes  typed  up  on 
stencils,  then  return  each  student’s  stencil  to  be 
illustrated.  Mimeograph,  collate,  and  give  each  student 
a  copy  of  the  booklet. 

Art 

•  Have  the  students  draw  a  still-life  scene  of  summer 
foods.  These  might  include  summer  fruits  and 
vegetables,  ice  cream,  milkshakes,  tall  glasses  of 
lemonade  or  other  cold  drinks. 

Speaking /Listening 

•  Discuss  with  the  students  what  food  they  would  take 
with  them  if  they  went  on  a  picnic.  Encourage  them  to 
think  in  terms  of  a  balanced  meal,  and  discuss  which  of 
the  foods  mentioned  would  have  to  be  kept  in  a  cold 
place. 
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5.  What  Do  These  Children  Like  to 
Do  in  the  Summer? /235 
□  □ 


Starting  Points 

Have  the  students  play  a  summer  activities  word  game: 
Each  student  thinks  of  a  summer  activity  and  writes  its 
name  on  one  side  of  a  card  or  piece  of  paper;  on  the 
other  side  he /she  writes  three  clues  about  it.  Have  each 
student  read  the  clues  one  by  one  and  have  the  others 
try  to  guess  the  activity.  Discuss  the  activities  —  did 
the  clues  make  the  guessing  easy?  Are  any  of  the 
activities  especially  interesting  or  unusual?  Tell  them  to 
turn  to  the  selection.  Have  them  read  the  title  and 
introduction,  and  then  tell  them  to  read  the  selection  to 
find  out  about  four  children's  summer  activities. 


Talking  Points 

•What  do  you  think  is  the  "painful  reminder"  that 
Michael  gets  when  he  tries  to  walk  on  his  skates?  (He 
probably  falls  over.) 

•  Why  do  you  suppose  the  word  fun  is  written 
"fu-u-u-n"?  Try  saying  it  to  yourself.  What  does  it 
remind  you  of?  (Answers  may  vary,  but  students  may 
find  that  it  sounds  as  if  Michael  is  saying  it  in  rhythm 
with  his  skating.) 

•  How  do  you  think  it  would  feel  riding  in  a  hot  air 
balloon?  Can  you  describe  the  feeling  you  have  as  you 
imagine  yourself  riding  with  Heidi?  (Answers  will  vary.) 

•  Darren  likes  to  run  because  it  makes  his  body  healthy 
and  fit.  Can  you  think  of  other  activities  that  would  also 
make  your  body  healthy  and  fit?  (Answers  will  vary.) 

•  In  describing  Michelle’s  mountain  climbing  activity, 
the  selection  says  that  "getting  there  is  her  challenge." 
What  do  you  think  this  means?  (The  reason  she  climbs 
mountains  is  to  get  to  the  top.  She  is  not  competing 
with  other  people.  In  a  sense,  the  mountain  itself  is  her 
competition.) 

•  Discuss  the  To  think  about  on  page  239  of  the  student 
text. 


Skill  Points 

Com pi  eh  ension 

The  key  comprehension  skill  presented  in  this  selection 
is  as  follows: 


gain  understanding  of  details  which  support 
main  ideas 


•  Recall  to  the  students  some  of  the  clues  or  details 
which  helped  them  with  their  guessing  in  the  Starting 
Points  activity.  Then  have  them  compare  their  clues 
with  the  "clues"  given  in  the  first  paragraph  describing 
Michelle’s  summer  activity  on  page  238.  At  what  point 
did  they  realize  that  this  was  a  description  of  mountain 
climbing? 

•  Then  have  them  reread  each  section  to  find  out  the 
"clues"  or  details  which  tell  about  each  child’s  summer 
activity  and  that  child’s  feeling  about  it.  Do  this  section 
in  the  following  way.  In  each  case,  the  main  idea  is 
established  in  the  first  paragraph.  For  each  section, 
have  one  student  read  the  first  paragraph  aloud.  Decide 
with  the  students  a  suitable  stylized  drawing  to  show 
the  child’s  summer  activity.  Make  the  drawing,  then 
have  the  students  reread  the  remainder  of  the  section 
to  find  details  about  the  activity.  Write  the  details  on 
lines  coming  out  from  the  drawing.  The  completed 
work  might  look  something  like  this: 
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Michael 

at  first  he  couldn't  skate  well,  wore 
pads  on  elbows,  knees,  wrists 

wished  he  had  pads  on  seat  of  his  pants 

then  he  learned  to  skate  well: 

•  leaned  forward 

•  bent  knees 

•  kept  body  slightly  crouched 
Skating  is  fu-u-u-n 


Heidi 

feels  like  a  big  bright  cave 

air  heated  until  balloon  rises  high 

you  can  make  it  go  up  and  down 

wind  makes  it  move  sideways 

you  never  know  where  a  flight  will  end 

when  air  cools,  balloon  comes  down 

pilot  can  open  a  valve  to  make  it  come 
down  faster 

can’t  get  a  pilot’s  licence  till  you're  16 
Heidi  feels  great 


Darren 

figures  ways  to  outrun  and  discourage 
opponents 

breathes  quietly,  using  easy  stride 
spurts  ahead  after  rounding  a  turn 

give  tips  for  running: 

•  good  running  shoes 

•  slowly  increase  distance 

•  stay  relaxed 


Darren  likes  running — develops 
strong  body 


Departure  Points 

Research 

•  Have  the  students  find  out  more  information  about 
one  of  the  activities  mentioned  in  this  selection.  They 
should  try  to  find  such  practical  information  as  the  cost 
of  equipment,  the  age  at  which  people  can  start  this 
activity,  and  the  opportunities  for  people  to  take  part  in 
it  in  your  area. 

•  Have  the  students  investigate  organized  activities  for 
children  in  your  community.  Have  them  find  out  what 
is  going  on  in  community  centres  and  YMCA  centres, 
whether  day  camps  are  being  organized  by  churches  or 
other  community  groups,  the  times  that  the  local 
swimming  pools  are  operating,  when  swimming  lessons 
are  being  given,  and  what  organized  team  sports  are 
available.  Post  all  this  information  in  a  bulletin  board 

display  with  the  title,  "Summer  Fun  in . ” 

(name  of  city,  town,  or  area) 

Writing 

•  Have  the  students  choose  a  favorite  summertime 
activity  and  write  a  short  poem  about  it,  using 
descriptive  and  feeling  words.  The  poems  could  be 
written  inside  the  shape  of  something  which 
symbolizes  that  activity  (such  as  a  baseball  or  a 
popsicle  or  a  backpack).  The  poem  could  be  put  on 
display. 


Michelle 

went  to  School  of  Mountaineering 
learned  to: 

•  use  ropes  and  anchor  them  to  rock  or  trees 

•  work  in  pairs 

•  fall  safely 

a  hobby  she’ll  enjoy  for  many  years 
Michelle  is  tired  but  happy 
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6.  Summer,  My  Red  Frisbee, 
Summer /240 


Starting  Points 

Have  the  students  brainstorm  words  to  describe  their 
summer  fun.  Try  to  elicit  words  appealing  to  the  senses 
by  asking  questions  such  as:  what  does  it  look  like? 
how  does  it  feel?  what  does  it  sound  like?  List  their 
responses  on  the  board.  Then  read  the  poems  with 
them  to  find  out  how  three  students  have  described 
their  summer  fun. 


Talking  Points 

•What  does  Faith  Welsh  hear?  How  does  it  sound?  (She 
hears  crickets  rubbing  their  legs.  They  make  bangs  that 
sound  like  the  clackers  in  hve-cent  popcorn.) 

•  What  does  she  see?  (She  sees  dandelions  poking  up  in 
the  cracks  of  the  sidewalk.  She  also  sees  kids  licking 
popsicles  in  summer  colors.) 

•What  do  you  think  "summer  colors’’  are?  (Answers 
will  vary.) 

•  How  do  you  feel  eating  a  popsicle  on  a  hot  day? 
(Answers  will  vary.) 

•  What  does  Paul  Hachbarth  see?  What  does  it  look 
like?  (He  sees  his  red  frisbee  gliding  through  the  sun.  It 
looks  lrke  a  flying  saucer  and  is  shiny  as  a  red  apple.) 

•  What  does  he  hear?  What  does  it  sound  like?  (The 
zoom  of  the  frisbee.  It  makes  a  light  sound.) 

•  How  do  the  words  that  Brenda  Deslauriers  uses  make 
you  feel?  For  example,  how  does  "sunburn”  make  you 
feel?  "sand”?  "popsicle  man”?  (Answers  will  vary.) 

•  What  words  or  phrases  in  these  poems  appeal  to  you? 
(Add  the  students’  responses  to  the  list  already  started.) 


Departure  Points 

Writing 

•  Have  the  students  make  an  individual  sense  chart  of 
words  describing  things  they  hear,  see,  smell,  touch, 
and  taste  in  the  summer.  Then  have  them  share  their 
lists  with  each  other,  either  in  pairs  or  as  a  group. 

•  Have  the  students  create  a  four-line  poem  according 
to  the  structure  of  "Summer”  by  Brenda  Deslauriers, 
using  words  which  indicate  things  they  see  or  do  in 
the  summertime. 

Art 

•  Have  the  students  draw  doodles  in  haphazard  fashion 
on  a  piece  of  art  paper.  Then  tell  them  to  fill  in  each 
section  with  a  picturesque  word  phrase,  a  drawing,  a 
picture  cut  from  a  magazine,  or  a  collage  using  such 
items  as  fabric,  straws  and  pipe  cleaners,  to  show  what 
summer  means  to  them. 
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7.  All  Aboard  !/241* * 

□  □  □ 


Starting  Points 

Tell  the  students  the  title,  "All  Aboard!”  and  have 
them  do  a  brief  word  association.  Then  turn  to  the 
selection  and  read  and  discuss  the  introduction  with 
them.  Have  them  read  the  first  sentence  of  the 
selection  and  pick  out  the  three  activities  mentioned 
there  which  suggest  what  the  selection  will  be  about: 
travelling  all  summer,  acting  a  part,  having  my  photo 
taken.  Have  them  speculate  from  this  what  the 
selection  will  be  about.  Then  have  them  read  to  find 
out  if  they’re  right. 


Talking  Points 

•  Why  do  you  think  they  did  test  photography  before 
getting  into  the  real  photography?  (Answers  will  vary.) 

•  Can  you  think  of  reasons  why  Kirstin  would  have  to 
have  two  of  everything  to  wear?  (Answers  may  vary. 
One  reason  is  suggested  in  the  next  paragraph:  the 
photos  weren’t  taken  in  sequence,  but  if  two 
photographs  taken  on  two  separate  days  were  to  look 
as  if  they'd  been  taken  on  the  same  day,  it  would  be 
important  for  Kirstin  to  wear  exactly  the  same  thing  in 
both  photos.) 

•  What  do  you  think  you  would  like  about  this  kind  of 
adventure?  (Answers  will  vary.) 

•  What  problems  do  you  think  you’d  have  if  you  spent  a 
summer  doing  what  Kirstin  did?  (Answers  will  vary.) 


^Information  to  Note 

Some  students  may  experience  a  little  difficulty  in  reading  this 
selection  because  of  the  non-sequential  order  in  which  it  is  related. 
The  strategy  in  Skill  Points  of  paragraph-by-paragraph  charting 
should  enable  these  students  to  gain  the  meaning. 


Skill  Points 

Com pi  eh  ension 

The  key  comprehension  skill  presented  in  this  selection 
is  as  follows: 


gain  understanding  of  details  which  support 
main  ideas 

gam  literal  and  inferential  comprehension  of 
sequence  of  ideas 


•  Much  of  the  background  and  actual  happenings  in  the 
event  chronicled  in  this  selection  are  either  implied  or 
come  clear  gradually  as  the  story  unfolds.  Even  after  a 
first  reading  some  students  may  not  have  a  clear 
picture  of  Kirstin 's  adventure.  However,  the  mam  idea 
is  stated  in  the  first  sentence  and  the  speculation  done 
in  the  Starting  Points  should  have  prepared  the 
students  for  what  follows. 

•  To  help  them  understand  more  clearly  both  the  stated 
details  and  the  implications,  have  them  read  the 
selection  again,  a  paragraph  at  a  time,  starting  with  the 
second  paragraph  on  page  241.  Have  a  large  chart  with 
the  three  headings,  Travelling,  Acting,  and  Having 
Photo  Taken.  After  each  paragraph  has  been  read,  have 
the  students  find  the  actual  details,  and  through 
discussion  have  them  come  up  with  implications.  Write 
all  of  these  on  the  chart  under  the  appropriate  heading. 
The  chart  might  look  like  the  following: 


Enter  the  following  under  the  appropriate  headings  on  the 
chart. 
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Travelling 

Having  Photo  Taken 

train  j 

second  par. 

for  honk 

second  par. 
page  241 

page  241 

bottom  par. 

Barbara  and  Beverley  are  photographers 

page  242 

had  to  have  two  of  everything  for  1 

bottom  par. 

first  par. 

continuity  in  photographs  J 

pages  241-2 

page  243 

bottom  par. 

rushed  to  catch  trams,  drove  in  \ 
rented  cars,  fell  asleep  on  tram  l 

third  par. 

page  242 

got  lost  in  Vancouver  ) 

page  243 

Barb  and  Bev  had  to  decide  among  \ 
5000  photographs  1 

last  par. 

bottom  par. 

had  to  write  an  adventure  story  / 

page  244 

page  243 

worse  moment  was  in  Toronto  when  it  1 
was  all  over  / 

first  par. 
page  244 

•  From  the  details  and  implications 
have  the  students  draw  a  cover  for 

listed  in  the  chart, 
the  book  All  Aboard 

Acting 


pretended  to  shop  in  a  market 

Lesley  and  Marie- Justine  act  as  Luc 
and  Justine  in  the  story 


first  par. 
page  243 


Kate  is  Kirstin's  name  in  the  story 

she  did  one  of  her  finest  acting  jobs 
on  a  Saskatchewan  farm  because  she 
wanted  to  ride  rather  than  pose 


second  par. 
page  243 


Ella  played  Kirstin’s  grandmother 


bottom  par. 
page  243 


in  last  scene  she  was  acting  as  a  clown 

Sharon  and  Whitney  were  people  in 
Kate's  dream 


first  par. 
page  244 
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Vocabulary 
Page  241 

•  I  had  to  pretend  it  was  crowded  and  that  I  was 
travelling  by  myself. 

To  help  students  give  meaning  to  the  underlined  word, 
use  this  strategy.  Encourage  the  students  to  use 
contextual  clues  to  determine  the  meaning  of  the 
underlined  word.  Refer  to  the  preceding  sentence  — 
“we  did  some  test  photography.”  Testing  in  this  case 
is  not  real,  so  “pretend”  can  be  associated  with  this 
synonymous  idea.  Discuss  why  young  children  pretend, 
why  adults  pretend  etc. 

Refer  them  to  the  original  sentence  and  ask  the 
students  to  paraphrase  it  to  verify  their  assimilation  of 
this  concept. 


Departure  Points 

Extended  Reading 

•  Try  to  obtain  a  copy  of  the  book  All  Aboard,  by  B. 

O’ Kelly  and  B.  Allmson,  published  by  Owl  magazine,  for 
the  students  to  enjoy  and  compare  with  the  story  told 
by  Kirstin. 

•  Discuss  the  To  do  on  page  244  of  the  student  text. 

You  might  wish  to  make  this  a  library  activity  and  have 
the  school  librarian  suggest  interesting  books  for  the 
students  to  read  over  the  summer  months. 

Drama 

•  Have  the  students  dramatize  in  groups  a  scene  in 
which  Bev  and  Barb  are  trying  to  direct  Kirstin  to  pose 
in  a  particular  way.  They  could  use  one  of  the  scenes 
from  the  selection  or  have  an  imaginary  scene. 
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CULMINATING  THE  THEME 

•  Have  the  students  plan  an  all-day  outdoor  activity  that 
will  culminate  the  school  year  as  well  as  launch  the 
students  into  summertime  activities.  Make  as  many 
co-operative  decisions  as  possible  on  the  specifics  of  the 
day.  The  following  points  will  need  to  be  considered  in 
planning  the  outing: 

Where  will  you  go?  Will  reservations  be  necessary? 
What  means  of  transportation  will  be  used?  If  a  bus  is 
to  be  chartered,  find  out  the  cost  per  student  and 
make  reservations  well  ahead  of  time. 

What  activities  will  you  have?  Will  you  play  games 
such  as  relay  races,  baseball,  or  soccer?  What 
equipment  will  you  have  to  take  along?  Which 
students  will  be  responsible  for  it? 

Review  with  the  students  whatever  safety  rules  apply 
to  the  activities  you’ll  be  doing.  Establish  strict 
ground  rules  if  you’re  going  to  be  near  water, 
especially  if  the  students  will  be  swimming. 

What  will  be  needed  at  a  first  aid  station?  Who  will  be 
responsible  for  the  necessary  items? 

Plan  a  picnic  menu  and  assign  duties  so  that  each 
student  will  contribute  to  the  picnic  in  some  way. 


EVALUATING  THE  THEME 

•  Have  the  students  do  the  '  ‘  Summary  Activity’  ’  on  page 
245  of  the  student  text.  As  an  extension  of  this  activity, 
have  them  pick  out  from  their  paragraph  one  possible 
activity  that  they  could  do  this  summer.  If  their 
paragraph  is  pure  fantasy,  tell  them  to  think  of 
something  they  can  do  that  is  as  close  as  possible  to 
their  fantasy.  Then  in  a  discussion  session  have  the 
students  tell  how  they  can  carry  out  the  activity  this 
summer. 


SNAKE  CHART  (see  page  81) 
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Snake 
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